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PREFACE 

TO VOLUME VIII. OF 
THE STATISTICi^L ACCOUNT OF EENGAL 


THl^i Volume ti'eats of t^vo DlsCricts lyingf within the angle 
formed by the converging chamtels of the Ganges and the 
Erahmaputra, The more westerly of the two, Rajshalif^ 
ranl'^ed in the last century as the largest Baminddri in Ben¬ 
gal, and was prized by the East India Company during its 
trading days as a gte^t centre of agricultural and rnattafaC” 
turin^j v^^ealtlu It stretches eastward from the Ganges in an 
expanse of almost monotonous fertility, studded with villages, 
each in its grove of trees, w^ell pmvided with water-carriage, 
and intersected through its whole lejrgth by the Northern 
Bengal Railway. The other District, Bogra, owes its exist¬ 
ence, as a separate jurisdiction, to a desire on thq part of 
the British rulers to give a mote perfect protection to 
person and property in Bengal, On its eastern side, now 
washed by the Brahmaputra, a vast new river system has 
been formed within a single generation, creating fresh 
administrative requirements, and opening up new chances 
to people to hotter their lot. 

The Districts of Rdjsh^hi and Bogra, dealt with in tliis 
Volume, contained n population, in 1S72 of ipd souls^ 
and covered an area, as estimated for the Census of that 
year, of 3725 square miles- 


VV. W, H, 
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ERRATUM. 


Page 20, line 39, for it read its . 


I SHALL be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to 
me, care of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 67-68 
and 325-226. In some instances, in the foUowmg volume, these 
weights and measures have been converted into their English equi¬ 
valents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables;— 

MONEY. 

I pie (-^ of an inni) = ^ farthing. 

1 pice of an dnni) » farthings. 

• I inn^ of a rupee) = pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of excliange, from 
IS. Qd. to 2S., but for ordinary purposes it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the scr (seer), which varies in different Dis¬ 
tricts from about lbs. to 2*205 This latter is the standard 

scr as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculatio'ns in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows:— 

I chatdk (A of a ser) * 2 oz. 

i ser of a maund) •= 2 lbs. 

1 man or maund (say) » 82 Iba 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighi, which varies from ^ of 
an acre to almost i acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say J of an acre; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE DISTRICT OF RAJSHAHL* 


13 XjSHAhI District forms the central southern portion of the 
-LV Division or Commissionership of the sxtme name. It lies 
between 24* 3' o' and 24“ 59' o" north latitude, and 88“ 20' 45'' and 
89” 23^ 30' cast longitude; contains an area, after recent transfers, 
as returned by the Boundary Commissioner in 1874, of 2360*82 

^ My Account of Rijshihi District is chiefly derived from the foUowinjr 
sources 5 [i) Answers to my Five Series of Question*, furnished by successive 
District Officers, and ai^cd by Mr W. U. lleclcy, C.S., and Mr J. S. Carstairs, 
CS. (a) Mr Grant's Report on the Finances of Bengal, dated 27th April 1786, 
published in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Aflairs of the East 
India Company, vol. L (London, 1812; Madras reprint, 1866}. (3) Bengal Census 
Report of 1872 by MrIL Beverley, C.S., with subsequent District Compilation 
by Mr C F. Magrath, C.S. (4) Reports of the Commissioner of RAjshihl Divi¬ 
sion for 1871 and 1872. (5) Special Report on the Land Tenures of the District, 

by Bdbu KiLd Kinkar Sen, Deputy Collector, dated 26th January 1874. (6) Special 
Report by the Collector of Rates of Rent prevailing for land growing ordinary 
crops, dated I4lh August 1872. (7) Report 00 Silk in India, by Mr J. Geo- 
ghegan, C.S. (8) Annual Report of the Inspector'General of Police for 187a. 
(9) Annual Report of the Inspector-Gcneml of Jails for 1872, with Special Jail 
Statistics for the yeaiu 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870^ compiled in bis office. (10) 
Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1872, with Special 
Statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, i86o-6i, and 1870-71. (11) Postal 

Statistics for 1861-62, iS 6 s- 66 , and 1870-71, furnished by the Director-General of 
Post-Offices. (12) Annual Reports of the Meteorological Deportment for 1871 
and 1872. (13) Medical Report furnished by the Civil Surgeon of the District 
in 1870. (14) Annual Reports on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871 
and 1872. (15) Statement of Areas, Latitudes, and Longitudes, furnished by the 
Surveyor-General of Bengal and the Boundary Commissioner. 
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square miles, exclusive of river area; and a population, as returned 
by the Census of 1872, of 1,310,729 souls. The Census area, on 
which the population, police, and crime percentages are cal¬ 
culated, is taken approximately at 2234 square miles. The 
chief town, which is also the administrative Head-quarters of 
the District, is Rdmpur Beauleah (Boydliyd), situated on the nortli 
bank of the Ganges river, in 24“ 22'nortli latitude, and 88“ 38' 
41^ east longitude. 

Boundaries. —Rdjshdhl is bounded on the north by the Districts 
of Dindjpur and Bogrd; on the cast by Bogrd and Pabnd ; on the 
south by Nadiyd; and on the west by Murshiddbdd and Maldah. 
The Ganges river forms a great natural boundary-line to the south¬ 
west and south. 

Jurisdiction. —Numerous clianges have taken place in the juris¬ 
diction of the District since the accession of the East India Com¬ 
pany to the Dfwdni, or financial administration of Bengal, in 1765. 
Up to the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793, Rdjshihf 
formed tlic largest, and one of the most important. Districts of 
Bengal It appears to have extended from Bhdgalpur on the west 
to Dacca on the east, and to have also included a large and im¬ 
portant subdivision called Nfj Clidkld Rdjshdhf on tire soutli of 
the Ganges, which extended over a great portion of what now lies 
within the Districts of Murshiddbdd, Nadiyd, Jessor, Bfrbhdm, and 
Bardwdn. At the same time, the Fiscal Divisions (par^ands) of 
Lashkdrpur and Tdherpxu:, to the north of the Ganges, now included 
within Rdjshdhf, were then comprised within Murshiddbdd District. 
Mr J. Grant, in his “ Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,” dated April 
27, 1786, and published in the celebrated “Fifth Report on the 
Aflfairs of the East India Company ” (London, 1812 ; Madras reprint, 
1866, vol i. p. 259), thus describes the territory in his time:— 
“ Rdjshdhf, the most unwieldy extensive zaminddrl in Bengal, or 
perhaps in India; intersected in its whole length by the great 
Ganges or its lesser branches, with many other navigable rivers and 
fertilising waters ; producing within the limits of its jurisdiction at 
least four-fifths of all the silk, raw or manufactured, used in or 
exported from the Empire of Hindustdn, with a superabundance of 
all the other richest productions of nature and art to be found in the 
warmer climates of Asia fit for commercial purposes; enclosing in 
it circuit, and benefited by the industry and population of the 
overgrown capital of Murshiddbdd, the principal factories of 
Kdsimbdzdr, Beauleali, Kumdr Khdlf (Comercolly), &c., and 
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bordering on almost all the other great provincial dties, manu¬ 
facturing towns, or public markets-of the Subah (Governorship); 
• was conferred in 1725 on R^mjan, a Brdhman, the first of the 
present family, in which is vested the office of Farming-GoUector of 
the District.” 

So extensive was this territory or wwfrMSfrf—estimated in 1786 to 
comprise an area of 12,909 square miles—that it was found im¬ 
possible for a single Collector-Judge and Magistrate, with two 
Assistants—one stationed at Muradbdgh, and the other at Nattor 
(tlie ancient capital of the District, and still the residence of the 
Rdj^ of Rijshihf)—to administer justice. The old correspondence 
is full of complaints as to the disturbed condition of the country. 
In X 793, when a general redistribution of Bengal into Districts was 
made by Government, Rijshdhf was stripped of a considerable 
portion of its outlying territorj', and a natural boundary-line was 
drawn to the west, south, and east along the two great rivers the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. The District was still much too large to 
be efficiently administered by one central authority; and early in 
1813, the extreme frequency of burglaries and gang-robberies 
indicated that the District Magistrate was unable to exercise pro¬ 
per control over the police stationed in the more distant parts of 
his jurisdiction. Accordingly, in March 1813, the Police Circles 
{thdnds) of Rohanpur and Champdi were separated from Rijshdhf, 
and, together with others from Dindjpur and Pumiah, were formed 
into the present District of Maldah. About the year 1821, four 
other Police Circles, namely,—Adamdfghf, Nakhild, Sherpur, and 
Bagurd (Bogrd), were, for administrative purposes, separated from 
Rdjshihf; and, togetlier with two Police Circles from Rangptu:, and 
three from Dindjpur, formed into the present District of Bogrd. 
Again, about eight years later, the District of Pabnd was constituted 
in a similar way by the separation of the five Police Circles of 
Shihzddpur, Khetupdra, Rdiganj, Mathurd, and Pabnd, from Rdj- 
shdhf, and four others from the District of jessor. 

Gkneral Aspect of the District. —Like the other deltaic Dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal, Rdjshdhf consists of broad expanses of low-lying 
rice-ground, studded with villages and hamlets embedded in groves 
of trees. The only exception to the prevailing monotony of scenery 
is found in a small tract in the north-west of the District bordering 
on the Districts of Maldah and Dindjpur. This tract is called the 
Bdrendra-bhdmf, and consists of a stiff red clay with an undulating 
surface, and covered for tlie most part with brushwood interspersed 
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with trees. One of the principal features in the configuration of 
the District is the firequcncy of marshes and swamps which, 
in the rainy season, often form large winding lakes. Travelling 
from west to east, the maiTihcs increase in number and size, till, in 
the extreme east, the whole boundary of the District is covered by 
a series of llicsc marshes. The most important of them is the great 
Chalan Ml, a description of which will be found on a subsequent 
page, 

Rivicr SV.STEM. —The Ganges and Mahanandd arc the principal 
rivers in Rijshiihl District that arc navigable by large cargo-boats. 
Neither of these rivers, however, actually intersects the District; 
the Ganges forming the boundary on tire south-west and soutli, 
wliile the Mahdnandd only touches on the extreme western boun¬ 
dary-line for about three or four miles to the point of its confluence 
with the Ganges. The following is a very brief description of the 
principal rivers of the District, with their most important tributaries 
and offshoots;— 

The Ganges first touches Rdjshdhf in the west of the District, 
at the point of its confluence with the Mahdnandd; it thence flows 
south-east past the Police Station of Goddgdri for about fifteen 
miles, thence east past the town and station of Rdmpur Ucauleah; 
after which it takes a sweep to the south, to the point where it 
throws off the Matdbhangd from its south bank into Nadiyd District, 
whence it again turns eastward and north-eastward, till it leaves the 
District a few miles below the Ldlpur Police Station, whence it flows 
southward, forming, for a considerable distance, a natural boundary 
between the Districts of Nadiyd and Pdbnd. A short distance 
above the spot where the Ganges touches the western boundary of 
the District, a delta has been formed by its waters in conjunction with 
those of the Mahdnandd. This delta between the two streams is 
gradually being eroded by the action of the Ganges, and the point 
of confluence of the rivers slowly pushed farther northward. The 
Collector of the District reports to me that, at the end of the last 
century, the two rivers flowed nearly parallel with each other for 
about twenty-five miles below their present place of junction, sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow spit of land studded with villages, which have 
now been either altogether carried away, or have given their names 
to the shifting islands and sandbanks ifhars) in the river. Below 
the junction of tlie Malidnandd, the left or north bank of the Ganges, 
for about twenty miles, consists of a stiffish clay soil, which yields 
very little to the action of water; but from just above the town of 
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Rimpur Beauleah, the soil is saody and easily washed away. About 
ten or twelve years ago, a considerable portion of the European 
Station of R^mpur Beauleah including the Government Offices, fell 
into the river; and during the rainy season of 1869, the stream 
again directed itself against the Station, so as to cause considerable 
apprehensions for its safety. About five miles below Rimpur Beau- 
leah, the Ganges throws off a small stream—the Nirad—which flows 
in a north-easterly direction through the Police Circles {thdnds) of 
Beauleah, Putiyi, Nattor, and Bardigdon. This stream carries off but 
a small supply of water from the Ganges, being only navigable to 
small craft during the rainy season. A more important offshoot of 
the Ganges in Rdjshdhf District is tlie Baral, which l^ves the main 
stream about five miles lower down, and flows in a winding easterly 
course through the Southern Police Circles {thdnds) of Charghdt and 
Bardigdon. Below the Baral, the Ganges neither receives nor throws 
out any streams of importance on its north or left bank, although on 
its right bank several important rivers branch off into Nadiyd Dis¬ 
trict In its course along the western and southern boundary of 
Rdjshdhi, it forms numberless alluvial accretions and sandbanks, 
which change in size and form almost every year, giving rise to 
land disputes, and affording constant employment to the revenue 
officers. These little islands, as well os the alluvial soil along the 
bank, are generally cultivated for the most part with indigo. The 
Ganges is nowhere fordable, and is fax above the reach of the 
tide. 

The MahAnandA takes its rise in the great Himdlayan range, 
and after flowing through tire Districts of Pumiah and Maldah, just 
touches the western borders of Rdjshdhi, and after marking the 
boundary line for three or four miles, empties itself into the Ganges, 
as already stated. It is a wide and deep river, easily navigable by . 
cargo-boats of five hundred mounds, or from fifteen to twenty tons 
burthen, with several important seats of commerce on its banks in 
the lower portion of its course. During the few miles the river 
touches on Rdjshdhi District, it neither receives any tributaries nor 
throws off any offshoots. 

The AtrAj, one of the channels of the Trisrotd or Tistd river, 
flows through the centre of Dindjpur and enters Rdjshdhi District 
a few miles north of Mandd Police Station, whence it flows a course 
of about seventy miles, generally from north-west to south-east, pass¬ 
ing through the Police Circles (Jhdnds) of Mandd, Bdnddikdrd, and 
Singrd. During the rainy season the Atrdi is navigable in its upper 
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reaches by large cargo-boats of a thousand maunds, or about thirty- 
five tons burden; but in the cold weather and summer months, it 
only floats craft of about fifty maunds or two tons. The most im¬ 
portant tributary of the Atrdi is the Jamund, which floors into it 
from the north near the village of Bhawdnipur. A few miles after 
receimg the waters of the Jaraund, the river divides itself into two 
streams, of which the one to the left is called the Gur, and flows 
into the northern portion of the Chalan bil^ while the main stream 
keeps to the west of the bil till near the village of Sydmpur, where it 
is joined by the Ndrad from the west and the Nanddkujd from the 
south. A little farther down, an insignificant stream flowing from the 
north brings back into the Atrdi some of the waters of tlie Gur river 
which left it higher up. From this point the Atrdi fringes the Chalan 
bil, into which it has several inlets; it flows through the southern 
extremity of the bil under the name of the Gumdnf, and finally passes 
into Pabnd District, where it joins its waters with those of the 
BaraL 

The JamunA, as slated above, is the principal tributary of the 
Atrdi within Rdjshdhi District. It enters from Dindjpur, first touches 
on Rdjshdhf near tlie village of Balubhdrd, and forms the boundary 
between that District and Bogrd for about fifteen miles, when it 
enters Rdjshdhf, and after a farther course southwards of about ten 
miles, finally falls into the Atrdi near the village of Bhawdnipur. 
The Jamund is a river of considerable magnitude, and is navi¬ 
gable throughout the year for boats of fifty maunds or two tons 
burden. 

The Baral is the most important offshoot of the Ganges in Rdj¬ 
shdhf District. It leaves the parent stream near the Police Station 
Charghdt, and flows eastwards through the soutliem portion of the 
District till it passes into Pabnd. The Baral is a large stream, and 
was formerly navigable at all seasons of the year. Unfortunately, 
during the present century a sandbank has formed across its mouth, 
obstructing the free passage of water from the Ganges for six or 
seven months of every year. This river throws out two offshoots to 
the north—the Musd Khdn, flowing through the Police Circle {thdnS) ♦ 
of Putiyd; and the Nanddkujd, a river of some magnitude, which 
flows through the Police Circles of Nattor and Bardigdon, and finally 
mingles its waters with those of the Atrdi, a short distance to the 
north of the Chalan bil. 

The Narad is a name given to three different streams in the 
District The first is a small watercourse which leaves the Ganges 
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a few miles below the town of Kimpur Beaaleah, and flows into the 
Mus^ Khin near the Police Station of Putiyd. A short distance north 
of Putiyd, another stream called the N^rad (although in no sense a 
continuation of the former watercourse) leaves the Mus£ Kh 4 n, flow¬ 
ing eastward past the town of Nattor. It is navigable during a consi¬ 
derable portion of the year. After passing Nattor, it receives a tributary 
from the south, also called the Nirad, an ofishoot of the Nandikuji. 
From the point of confluence of the two Nirads, the river continues 
to flow eastwards till it falls into the Atrdi just above the junction of 
that stream with the Nanddkujd. 

Thi Nacar is the name of a small stream which enters Kij- 
shihf from Bogrd, and after a course of about twenty miles in 
'the District through the Police Circle {thdnd) of Singri, falls into 
the Gur. 

The BaranAi is a narrow but deep stream, navigable for a con¬ 
siderable portion of its course at all seasons^ of the year, and very 
important as furnishing a water-way through the centre of the District 
It takes its rise to the north of Rimpur Beauleah, and flows north 
'about ten miles to NanhattA, from whidi point it becomes navigable. 
It then flows, generally in an easterly direction, about forty miles 
farther, during which it receives one tributary from the AtrAi—the 
Bhawaniganj river, flowing from the north—and finally falls into the 
Atrii near the village of BagsAr. 

The Gur and GumAnI rivers have been already described in the 
account of the Atr^i; and will be mentioned in further detail in 
connection with the Chalan bil. 

The above is a list of the most important rivers, their branches 
and tributaries; but the whole District is intersected by an mtricate 
network of smaller streams and watercourses, all of which are navi¬ 
gable for boats of fifty raaunds or two tons burden during the rainy 
season. With the exception of the Ganges, most of the rivers of the 
District are narrow, and flow through well-defined channels, with 
little erosion of their banks. 

Lakes, Marshes, &c. —RAjshdhl District is studded with marshes 
and swamps (bUs), especially along its eastern borders. These are 
for the most part dry during the hot weatlier, but expand into lakes 
and broad sheets of water in the rainy season. The largest and roost 
important of these is the Chalan bil, which is navigable throughout 
the year. The following description of it is extracted from a report 
by Mr Norman, late joint-Magistrate of RAjshihf :—Bil Chalan is 
the name applied to an extensive tract of country situated between 
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the Districts of Rdjshihi, Pahnd, and Bogri It lies between Singri, 
a village and Police Station on the road between Nattor and Bogrd 
to the north-west, and the north bank of the Baral river near Chit- 
mohar in Pabni to the south-east—a distance of twenty-one miles. 
The greatest breadth is from Tdrds on the north to Bidghdt on the 
south-west, a distance of ten miles. The total area is about a hundred 
and fifty square miles. It is a depressed basin, sunk on all sides 
below the level of tire adjacent country, as shown by the course of 
the neighbouring rivers j except at the southern extremity, towards 
which its^bed slopes, and from which its waters arc discliargcd. In 
tlie rains the entire area of the hil is covered with a sheet of water, 
interrupted only by the high lands of tltc villages situated in it. The 
piincipal feeders of the bil arc the Gur from the north and the Nan- 
ddkujd from the west. There are also two minor streams—the Bhadra 
and the Besdnf—on the east. The Gur empties into the bil the 
waters it drains from the north in its passage through the Districts of 
Bogrd and Dmdjpur. The Nanddkujd conveys into the bil the waters 
of the Ganges, which it receives through the BaraL The Gur joins 
the Nanddkujd at Ndzirpur; but in the rains, the latter river, swollen’ 
w'ilh Ganges water, forces back the waters of the Gur, and flowing 
northwards along the channel of that river, rushes into the bil 
through the Gulfyd jold. Both rivers, moreover, overflow their banks, 
and pour masses of water across the fields into the bil. The outlet 
for the waters of the hil is through the Nanddkujd, which from Kdt- 
chikdtd southwards flows through the centre of the bil and empties 
itself-again into the Baral at Nun-nagar.” [Mr Norman, here and 
throughout this extract, uses the name Nanddkujd for the united 
waters of the Atrdi and Nanddkujd, which, under the name of the 
Guradni, find their way into the Baral after crossing the Clulan bil. 
The Nanddkujd proper only runs from the Baral northwards into 
the Atrdi.] “ The Baral falls into the Hardsdgar, which, in its turn, 
discharges itself into the Brahmaputra (Jamund), Wlien the Brah¬ 
maputra is in flood, the current of the Baral is forced back, and 
the water of the bil remains pent up until the Brahmaputra falls 
again. 

“ During the dry season the greater portion of the bil dries up, 
leaving a water-basin of about twenty square miles, which extends 
from Tdjpur and Doiyd on the north to Masindd and Kdchikdtd on 
the south, a distance of about seven miles; and from Pipld on the 
east to Kadamtali, Mirzdpur, Sdpgdii, and Durgdpur on the west, a 
distance of from three and a half to four and a half miles. This area 
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is not, however, covered with an uninterrupted sheet of water, but 
with a collection, as it were, of shallow pools, connected with each 
other by tortuous channels, and interspersed with patches of high 
ground, on some of which stand villages. The water averages about 
three feet in depth. The water-basin under description is traversed 
from north to south by an exceedingly sinuous central channel, 
known as the Bdngangl This, as well as the network of subsidiary 
channels which communicate with it, is from six to twelve feet in 
depth. 

“ In the dry season, the streams which fall into the bil on the east 
disappear. Only two rivers maintain any volume of water diuing 
the dry season, namely, the Gur and the Nanddkujd. By the former 
it is fed, and by the latter its waters find exit. 

“ The Gur is tire name given to the united streams of the Atrdi 
and Jamund, which drain the northern District of Dindjpur. It also 
receives tire Ndgar, which flows from Bogrd District If confined to 
its proper or direct bed, the Gur falls into the Nandikujd at Ndzir- 
pur. If not artificially restrained, however, its waters are attracted 
by the low level of the bil, and feed it through three natural canals, 
as follow—(i) The Katudbdrf Joldy which falls into the northern cud 
of the Bdngangd, the central channel of the biJ. Formerly the Bdn- 
gangd was connected with tlie Gur near Singrd, but its bed between 
that place and ‘ its junction with the Katudbdrf has now silted up. 
(2) The Pddhoydr Jold, which leaves the Gur opposite Rdnfnagar, and 
after a very sinuous course discharges itself into the Bdngangd. This 
is the smallest of the three Jolds. (3) The Gutfyd Jold, which leaves 
the Gur at Maheshmdri, is tlie largest of the three channels, and.is 
the main feeder of the bil. It is eight or nine feet in depth in most 
places, is about forty yards broad, and has a current of about three- 
quarters of a mile per hour. This jold carries off by far the greater 
portion of the waters of the Gur. The remaining portion, which 
finds its way along the straight bed of the ri^^er into the Nandikujd 
at Ndzirpur, is quite insignificant, and is barely sufficient to float 
boats of the smallest size. Thus, the waters of the Gur pass into 
the bU on the north and west, and find exit through the channel of 
the Bdngangd. 

“ The Nanddkuji is an offshoot of the Baral, which it leaves at 
Nandikujd factory; and after a nearly semicircular course, for the 
last six miles of which it passes through the centre of the bil^ it dis¬ 
charges into Ure same river. During the dry season this river con¬ 
fines itself strictly to its own channel, and no water escapes from it 
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over any part of the siuface of the hil Its only point of con¬ 
tact with the waters of the bil is at Kdchikdtd, where it receives 
them through the Bingangd, and carries them with it on its way 
to the Brahmaputra. The confluents of this river are the Birdnai ^ 
and the Atrdi, the waters of the latter being divided between it 
and the Gur. This river is locally known as the Gumsinf, between 
Syimpur and its confluence with tlie Banal For the sake of uni¬ 
formity, however, the name Nanddkujd only is used throughout this 
report 

“ Botli the Gur and the Nanddkujd remain open all the year round, 
being fed by mountain streams from the north- They arc navigable 
by vessels of six or seven hundred maunds burthen (from twenty 
to twenty-four tons). Having an open communication with the 
Brahmaputra through the Banal and Hardsdgar, they provide the Dis¬ 
tricts of Rijshdhi, Dindjpur, Rangpur, and Bogrd with most useful 
channels of intercourse. The Atrdi is navigable close up to the 
station of Dinijpur. The Nanddkujd itself is navigable only as far 
as the village of Anandpur, owing to the circumstance that the Baral 
mouth has silted up at Sardah, and tlut river now receives no water 
from the Ganges during the dry season; but its confluent, the Bdrdnai, 
carries vessels to the marts of Mdddriganj and Tdherpur, and as far 
as the village of Naohdtd. At Bidghdt, the Nanddkujd is a river 
eighty-five yards in width and twelve feet in depth, but the great 
difficulty for traffic is at Kdchikdtd, the point where it debouches 
into the bU. At this place the water is not more tlran two feet eight 
inches in depth. These rivers convey to the Northern Districts 
the miscellaneous commodities of Calcutta, and carry back return 
cargoes of rice.” 

No canals or artificial watercourses exist in Rdjshdhf District 
The average annual loss of life from drowning reported to the police 
for the three years ending 1870 amounted to 226. This, however, 
is only the number officially ascertained. The real annual loss of 
life fi’oro this cause is probably much greater. 

Communities Living by River Traffic. —A considerable num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants of the town of Rdmpur Beauleah, on the 
Ganges, live by river traffic, and carry on a trade in rice, silks, &c., 
with the Districts higher up the river, and also with Calcutta. Tlic 
villages of Sultinganj and Godigdri conduct a certain amount of 
traffic in the Bdrendra rice (a superior variety of winter rice) by 
means of the Ganges, principally with the Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces. The other villages containing communities 
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living either wholly or principally by means of river traffic are the 
following:—Gobmdpur, Hdtiindaha, Ldlor, Shdnol, Anchalkot, 
gol, and Barbariyi, on the Atrdi j Gunigdchhi and Dhar^l on the 
Nirad; and Teraukh Naogion on the N^gar. The Collector re¬ 
ports that nearly half tire population of these villages live by river 
trading. The traffic carried on is principally in rice, and, to a less 
extent, in tobacco and molasses. 

Fisheries. —Tire District contains no town or village that can be 
characterised as exclusively a fishing community, but nearly all the 
rural population engage in fishing to a greater or less extent. The 
Collector in 1870 reported that there were altogether about 7500 
regular fishermen withm the District, and estimating each fisherman 
to have two other persons depending upon him for support, the total 
of the population subsisting by fishing would be 22,500, or about 
I ‘63 per cent of the total population of the District. Tliis estimate, 
however, appears to be much too low. The Census Report of 1872 
returns the number of Hindu fishing and boating castes in Rijshihf 
at 24,016, or 1*83 per cent, of the population; but as the Hindus, 
only form 21 *9 per cent of the entire number of the inhabitants of 
the District, the proportion of the population deriving their sub¬ 
sistence by fishing may be not unfairly set down at about 7 or 8 
per cent The Collector estimates the value of the fisheries of the 
Ganges within the District to be about two /dMs of rupees, or 
;^2o,ooo annually, basihg his estimate upon the sales in the markets 
of Rdmpur Beauleah, Putiyd, Nattor, Sardah, and other places. The 
following is a list of the principal varieties of fish met with in R 4 j- 
shihf District:—y 4 />, boiil^ bius or kalbaus pond, bdim or 

eel, bdnspdtd, bhold, bdike, bcU, bdgd air, bheus, bhedd, bhekat or 
bhetki, chitdl, child, chdndd, clung, ddri, dhdin, ddurkd or ddnkond, 
clang or chalang, gajar, garai or Icthd, gagair, guchi or penkdl, iHs or 
hilsa, incha or chingri —the common prawn,— katdJ or iatid, khaiisd, 
kai, kunchid, kharsold, kanach or singi, kdnk/iild or kenkid, khayrd, 
mirkd or mirgal, mdgur, tnaya or maurald, nddan, pJuili or phaldi, 
pdngds, pdtdsi, punii, piuli, pabdd, pdnek chakhyd or techako, mi or 
rohi, rdikhar or kharikd bdtd, rup chdnd or purd chdndd, ritkd, silang, 
send kharikd, sarpunii or sarampnnii, sankach or shankar, saul, talld, 
tin kdntd, tengrd. The scientific identification of many of these 
fishes may be traced in my Special Fishery Volume for Bengal, as 
supplied by Dr Francis Day, Inspector-General of Fisheries for 
India, from the materials contained in Dr Buchanan-Hamilton's 
Survey (1807-18x3). 
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Irrigation is not carried on in EijsliiEbf District to such a degree 
as to merit special notice. In blisr lands, or low-lying land in the 
neighbourhood of it is only necessary for the bor& or spring rice 
crop, which is grown at a time when the ntarsh lands have dried up. 
In high Iaji[lSf growing the btirunlra rice crop, tlie fields ate watered 
only in seasons of drougiit, Lhe necessary supply heing brought from 
tanks or otlier reservoirs. 

MakSu Cultivation.—K- eclamation of river-hanks and marshes 
by embanking, with the object of cultivating the finer varieties of 
rice and other crops, is only carried on. to a very slight extent in 
Kdjshilhf. The Collector states tliat tlie inarshcs in wliicli reeds 
grow indigenously and the coarse bOTQ rice is cultivated, nre voiy 
prpfttable in therx present state, and he is doubtful whother their 
reclamation would increase the value of die land. IjOng’Stemmcd rice, 
or the rice known as har<m is extensively cultivated in 

the lowJying lands of the District It is sown on dry land previous 
to the setting in of the rains, and its growth keetis pace with the rise 
of the water in the swamps in the rainy season. The stem grows to 
the length of twenty feet or upwards, provitled that the rise of the 
water is gradual. A sudden rise of the water would submerge the 
plants, and if not followed by a speedy fall, would kill them. Reeds 
and canes grow wild in almost all the marshy lands in the Distvict, 
but they are not cultivated. 

Ltne& of Drainage.— Tlie Collector, in his special report to me, 
states;—“The drainage of Rdjshihl can best he represented by 
supposing ihc District to be the segment of a somewhat irregular 
circle, of which the Ganges river forms the limb and the Chalan Ml 
the centre. The Hues of drainage would then he represenfeti by a 
series of concentric lines miming hotn the Ganges, and from ^the ' 
high country in Dln^jpur to the north, towards the southern 
extremity of die Chalan hil. The Ganges hank being higher than 
the general level of tlie country, the water drains away from it. 
The drainage from all paxts of the District converges in the Chalan 
bUj from whence ic flows away eastward,'^ 

No Revenue.YIELDING Forests are situated in the District. A 
large portion of the norcTi-westem angle is covered with brushwood, 
interspersed with occasiLmat trees, and a small amount of charcoal 
is made there by Dhdngars—an aboriginal tribe from the westfim 
Districts of Bengal. The jungle products consist of a little honey 
and bees-wax collected by Dhdngars. There are no large unculti- 
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vated pasture-grounds in the Districts 15 or doei any class of the 
population live by pashuing cattle in die forest or jungle. 

Fer^ Nature.—A mong wild beasts^ tigers are to be found, 
especially in the country around the Chatan Ml, and in the jungle 
tract in the north-ivesC bordering on Maldah^ but they are nowhere 
nuiiicrous Leopards are abundant and destructive. A few herds' 
of wild buffaloes are also found. Bears and wolves do not exis t io 
the District. Among smaller animals are the tiger-cat, civet-cat^ 
fojj, jackal, hog’dder, and wild l^og. During the four years ending 
iSfiij, the sum of was paid in the shape of reiViuds for the 
destruction of eighty-two tigers and leopards. The number of 
deaths from wild beasts during tlie same four years was returned at 
1J7^ arid diosc from snake-bite at rooj. No Government reward 
is paid for the destruction of venomous serpents^ The principal 
game birds met with in the District are snipe, tealj many species of 
wild duck, for which the Chalan Ml is a great place of resort; the 
francolin or black partridge, a few peafowh the dorican, A list 
of tlie difirerent varieties of fish found in the rivers and tanks has 
been given on a previous page. There is no trade in wild beast 
shinsv and with the exception of the fislieries, the firs n<jUur^.^^ 
not made to contribute in any way towards the wealth of the 
District 

Population. —Rnpeafed efforts have been made towards an 
enumeration of the population of Rdjsliihi. The earliest recorded 
attempt appears to have been in 1784, when the population was 
estimated at t,597,7^3 souk It must be remembered, bowever, 
that at this time Mjshdhi was the most extensive District in Bengal, 
and edmprised an area estimated at 12, pop square milea In rSoi, 
after tbe separntion of several large Fiscal Divisions (/ar^gawlj) now 
included in. the District of Murshiddbdd, the population was esti¬ 
mated at a million and a half. At different times Subsequent to 
this^ the District was again reduced in area, large tracts being 
separated from it on tbe formation of tbe Districts of Maldah, 
Bogrit, and Pabnd. In 1S34 tlie area probably not very dif¬ 
ferent from what it is at present. In that year the Magistrate and 
Collector caused a return of the number of families and of the 
population to be fumisbed fo him by the police. The result of 
the attempt is embodied in die following table 
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The agency adopted m ftig attenipt at: an enumeration was that of 
the large landholders {zi^ 7 ?ii?uidrs), ivho employed their laod-^tewands 
is^mds/iids) in, the duty. There was no checSc whatever upon the 
results, and Mr Adam, in his ‘^Second Heport on the State of Edu¬ 
cation in Bengal" (tS3&)j in criticising the figitreSj is of opinion that 
they are untrustworthy. With a view to test their aceuracy, Mr 
Adam himself made detailed inquiries in iS^d into the population 
of one of the Police Circles, that of Nattor. The results then obtained 
widely differed from those relumed by tlie Magistrate two year^ 
before. Mr Adames census ascertained die population of l^attor 
to be 1^5,296^^ instead of 185,409 as returned by die Magistrate. 
The proportion of Muliatumadans in the population was also greater 
in Mr Adam's return than in that of the Magistrate. In order to 
estimate the populadon of the entire District in 1836, Mr Adam 
asEumed that the discrepancies he liaxl discovered in the population 
of Matter thdnd existed in the same ratio throughout the Magistrate's 
returns of the whole District. This would give the total population 
of P^Jsliihf ill 1S3G at 1,121,745 ? deducting the population of 
Hirtydl tMudj wliich does not now belong to the District, at 
975 ,eSo. 

Anotlier attempt toolc place in the succeeding year. Tlic ''' Bengal 
and Agra Giiide and Gazetteer^ for 1841, vol. d., p. 260, states that 
a rough census of the District was mhen in 1837, accord mg to whiclr 
the population amounted to 950,000; but it gives no information as 
to tlie methotl of enumeration adopted, A fresh effort was made 
dn 1863 by the District Magistrate, for his own information, ac¬ 
cording to wliich the total population only amounted to 759,946. 
Idle papers before me give no information as to the agency employed 
in this attempt, and the regular census of 1872 proves tliat the figures 
are much too.low. 

A careful and exact census of the population was taken by 
authority of Government simultaneciosly throughout the DistricE on 
the night of tlie £5th Januaty 1873. The anungements for taking 
tha census of Bijabilhi were elaborated with much care, and are thus 
described at p. i 3 of the Bengal Census Report of 1872 i—“Lists 
of the Survey mau&d$ in each iM^i£ were drawn up and forwarded 
to the police, who were required to identify each manzd witli some 
village in the cli&uhiddri register. Where this could not be done a 
local inquiry was held. The number of hamlets, where the village 
consisted of more than one group of houses, was slated, as well as 
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the number of liouscs <^ontained in each. At the same time the 
l)olice were instiucted to report the name of the gumdshtd and some 
other respectable resident of each village who could read and write. 
This information was tested in a few villages by Government ser¬ 
vants whose duty took them into the interior, or by tlie special 
Deputy Collector, to whom the supervision of the preliminary work 
was intrusted, llie village headmen or gumdshtds were then fur¬ 
nished with sanads of appointment as enumerators, and they were 
called on to furnish lists of householders in their respective villages. 
A sjjccial supervisor, with a staff of paid subordinates, was located at 
each ihdndy whose duty it was to issue the forms with the house¬ 
holders’ houses filled in, to instruct the unpaid enumerators how to 
fill in the rest of tlie columns, and finally, to collect the returns. In 
case the return for any villxige was not forthcoming, one of the paid 
subordinates was sent out to collect the required information.” ** The 
pamhdyais (indigenous village courts of arbitration for the determi¬ 
nation of petty disputes among the people)' were also available, and 
afforded willing assistance in the work of enumeration, no less than 
2877 members of such pancluiyats lending their services for the occa¬ 
sion. Besides these, tliere were 30 r 4 other enumerators employed 
in the District, inclusive of 121 who were paid.” The total cost of 
taking the census of the 1,310,729 inhabitants of Rijshjihi amounted 
to ^^252, 4S. 8d. The results disclosed a total population of 
1,310,729 souls, dwelling in 4228 villages, and inhabiting 246,371 
houses; the average density of the population being 587 per square 
mile. As regards the accuracy of the census, the Collector writes as 
follows :—It is ray belief that the existing houses were all reached, 
and that all the information given by householders was accurately 
recorded. How far householders suppressed or misstated the par¬ 
ticulars of their households, I am unable to say. Our operations 
secured all that was administratively feasible, and if householders 
stated tlie whole truth, then the census may be said to have been 
accurately and efficiently taken.” 

The following table illustrates the density of the population in each 
Police Circle {thdnd) and Subdivision, with the number of villages, 
houses, area, &c., in each. The table is reproduced verbatim from 
the Census Report of 1872:— 
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Population Classified according to Sex and Age- —The 
total population of Rdjshdlif District consisted in 1872 of 650,586 
males, and 660,143 females; total, 1,310,729. The proportion of 
males to the total population was 49'63 per cent, and the average 
density of the population, 587 per square mile. Classified according 
to age, the Census gives tire following results :—“ Hindus—Under 
twelve years of age, males, 46,562 ; and females, 37,369; above 
twelve years, males, 97,759 j females, 105,180. Muhammadans— 
Under twelve years of age, males, 214,232; and females, 172,222 j 
above twelve years, males, 288,925 ; and females, 342,600. Bud¬ 
dhists—Under twelve years of age, males, 2; and females, 2 j above 
twelve years, males, 3 ; and females, 3. Christians—Under twelve 
years of age, males, 21 ] and females, 12; above twelve years, 
males, 40; and females, 30. Other denominations not separately 
classified, consisting of aboriginal tribes—Under twelve years of 
age, males, 1198 ; and females, 1005; above twelve years, males, 
1844 i iuid females, 1720. Population of all religions—Under tw'clve 
years of age, males, 562,015 j females, 210,610; above twelve 
years, males, 388,571 ; and females, 449,533. The percentage of 
children not exceeding twelve years of age in the population of 
different religions is as follows;—Hindus—Proportion of male 
children, 16*2 per cent., and of female children, 13-0 per cent, of the 
total Hindu population; total population of children of both sexes, 
29*2 per cent of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans— 
Proportion of male children, 2i‘o per cent, and of female children, 
16‘9 per cent of the total Muhammadan population; total pro¬ 
portion of children of both sexes, 37*9 per cent of the total 
Muhammadan population. Buddhists—Proportion of male children, 
20*0 per cent, and of female children, 20*0 per cent of the total 
Buddhist population; total proportion of children of both sexes, 
40*0 per cent of the total Buddhist population. Christians—Pro¬ 
portion of male children, 20*4 per cent,.and of female children, 117 
per cent of the total Christian population; proportion of children 
of both sexes, 32*1 per cent of the total Christian population. 
Other religious denominations—Proportion of male children, 20-8 
per cent, and of female children, i7‘4 per cent, of the total 
other" population; proportion of children of both sexes, 38*2 
per cent, of the total "other" population. Population of all 
religions—Proportion of male cliildren, ao'o per cent, and of female 
children, i6*i per cent of the total District population; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 36*1 per cent of the total District popula- 
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donn. The cumber and proporticTii of insanes, and of persons other- 
Tvise afflicted with infirmities^ in Rijsbifii District is returned in tlie 
Census Keport as under :—Inaanes: males, 23S ; and fcmalesj S7 ; 
total, Or '0243 per cent, of the total population. Idiots : maics, 
56 i and females, 15; lotab 71^ or "00^4 percent, of the total 
population. Deaf and dumb: males, 1^*4; and females^ 
total, 27S, or "0312 per cent of the total popiiiatLcn. Blind: 
males, 3i;?6 ; and females^ "^ 4 ^', totab G4.2, or ■o4fjS percent of Che 
total population. Lepers : males, sicj; and females, 45 j total, 
;74, or '0309 pcf cent, of the total populatinn. It is a curious 
circumstance that, although the females number 5£>'37 per cent, of 
file total population of tlie District, out of the total number of 
persons afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities, less than one- 
tliird were ivomen. The total number of male infirms arnouirtted to 
1083, or ■1664 per cent, of the total male population; while the 
number of female infirms is only ^07, or -cySB percent, of the total 
female population. The total number of Lnfirnis of botli sexes was 
ifgo, or ‘J3I3 per cent, of the total District population. 

1 omit the returns of the population accord] Dg; to occupation^ as 
they do not stand tile test of, siatisticai criticism. 

Etrijical Dt vision ofthkPjjopi.e. —MuJiammadans and Hindus 
form the great mass of the inhabitants of RdjshtUib the former com¬ 
prising 77'7 percent., and the latter ai'p per cent, of the population. 
The remaining '4 per cent, are compoactl of aboriginal tribes, with 
a small sprinklbg of non-Asiatics, The District Census Compilatign 
classifies the people midor seven principal lieads, and gives tlieir 
respective numbers as follow:—(i) Hon-Asiatlcs—Europeans, 4S ; 
(2) Mixed Races—Eurasians, i; (3) Asiatics other than natives of 
India.' and Butmali, 4 j (4) Aljoriginal tribes o£ India, 7076; (5) 
Semi-Hindu'ised aboriginals, 67,504; (6) Hindus^ including native 
Christians, Vnislmavs, and other people of Hindu origin, but who do 
itot recognise Caste, a r r 17; (7) Muhannnadan s, 1,017^9 79. Gran d 
total—1,310,739. . ■ 

Tbo following table illustrates tlie details under each of the above 
headings. The figures are alt taken from Mr C. F. Magrath^g 
District Census Compilation for Eijsbihl,' but in one or two minor 
points they differ from thosefgiven in tlie general Census Report for 
Bengal, owing to mistafces of classification which have been since 
rectified. The list of Hindu castes given in the following table will 
be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged in a different 
order from that giyen here, according to the rank wliich they hold in 
social esteem :— 
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Name of NatusnalitYj 

TriEEj 

OB. Caste. 

L>—NoK'Asjatics. 

Bwfijxtm. 

EnglisTij . . . . 

39 

ScoticJi, . . , * 

2 

rrtQchj . . . . 

5 

Gerrnart, .... 

i 

Italian, H . . . . 

I 

Totat, 

4S 

EL—Mized Races. 


EotABian, t 

I 

in.—A siatics. 


A.^Oiktr than Nats?ts of Tndisi 

Burmah. 


4 

jff.— No-thti if India and 

I.— AboA^Uml Tri^. 

EtiArp. 

tii. 

Bburnij, . . ' + 

92 

DIloh^at, .... 

6,619 

Kh^i^Vaf; .... 

fl 

Ko!. 

154 

Natl . * . . . 

I 

Paharrya^ .... 

J2 

Santa]^ . ‘ . 

d 

Totalj, 

7,ojS 

2 .—Sem UHiiidiusid Ainri^nais. 

. 


Eahclii^ .... 

77 

Eauifi ..... 


Ehuiyd ..... 

77 

Elnd;^ ..... 

719 

BaTid, ..... 

Tjlid 

Cliajn, ..... 

SiSos 

Chimix and MuchE, 


KnnL. 

936 

Chandal;. .... 

18,762 

Uum, ..... 


DcHacUi^ .... 

ii£ 

GangDuAta .... 

I4S 

Iliirl,. 


Kiorij ..... 

71 


iCodii ..... 


PdEi. ..... 

lag 

RaflftHFj. 

SpTEl 

Mflllili, . .... 

a!i 

Mai, ..... 

h°54 

MiKtar, .... 

256 

Ehnimali .... 

1,260 

Miisohat, .... 

5 

Pisi. 

I 

ToH ' 

^hSo 4 

3.— iFfidlij. 


(i.J—SurEEJon Castes. 


Brdhinan, .... 

15,660 

Rajpiltp .... 

=(,541 

Glidtwril, .... 

209 

Total, , 

17,410 


(]i.)—I ntermediate CastSS. 


Tlaidyo, . 

. . * 1,179 

Biidt, . 

2 

IGiyaaLll, 

. B,72J 


ToCat, . -9,90® 

(isi-)—^TuAinh'G Castes. 

Sals Baniya, 

35 

Gandhalu anile, 

. ^ ■ S93 

Xhatrl, 

224 

.‘lUvatTiabaiailE:, 

S69 


Total, . 5,011 


(iv.)—rASTORAL Castes. 
Goali» , + . * 

. ?o 

Tota]^ . 9,^64 

(Vr)— Castes engaged in textaking 
Cooked Pogd. 

.... 22 
Madakt . . . . ' 909 

Totat, . 931 
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fvlj—A ghigultithal Castes. 


Aguri, 

55 

Earui, * 


TftmbuKj , 

410 


304 

nslcarj 


XsibarLts, , . 

. 60^440 

Koen, . , , 

580 

Kiii-mf, 

. l, 4 r 3 

Mali^ . . b « 

433 

rioldiyn, , . + 

19 

Ssdu&p, 

SS5 

Total, 

. & 5 , 6 fi 7 

(yiE.)—C astes chiefly 

engags:^ 

Personal Seritge. 


. r,iS7 

Dhanukj 

34 

UhAiwi, 

‘ 7 S 9 

Dhabi, .... 

* 1.743 


■ 7,949 

Xahdy, ... 

S20 

Total, 

. 13^193 

(viii.)—A rtisan Castes, 

Kimaf (blacksmitli]. 

■ 4 j 5 < 3 ^ 

Kinsiri (brazier]^ 

781 

Kuiubhir (poittar), . 

. 7,856 

Rajniiatii (hulkoiI), 

■ 6 

Sinkliirf (sln!U'cytter)s 

3S 

SoTiiif {goldacnith), . 

* 6m 

^FQ-ri {distiUer), . 


Sutradhar (caz^enEer)^ . 

^ 4 r 55 S 

TeJl (oilman), 

* ^. 5=3 

Kolu {i^itco), 

* i >537 

Total, 

■ 34 h ^54 

(Si,)—Weaver Castes. 

JogU 

- jpjji 

JuJaba, 

90 

KapaK, 

F 12 

Tilllf, 


Total, 

p 4,25s 


(k, ] —Labooeing Castes, 



, + 

* 

6 S 

ChuR^rS, 

. 


277 

Maiti, , + 

* 

. 

434 

M^tiyil, 

. + 

, 

3 ,m 

Xuniyi, 


- 

79 


Tota. 1 , 

‘ 

4.900 

(hJ.) — Castes 

OCC1JPIE& 

iK Selling 

Pmh aftd Veaetailes 


Jiyant. 

-• F 


244 

Tnildaii + 



S .252 

Pdri, > 



3 ^ 


TotaJ, 

- 

3^534 

(xli.)—E oatiho ae^d Fishing Castes^ 

Bnl}iLi% 



r 39 

■Gonj'j, 



92 

Jaliya, 

. 

. 

16,692 



, 

1 , 7^3 

IfnrEySrt, 



76 

Tatar, + 

+ 

* 

133 

Patnt, 



£,052 

Pod, . 

+ . 


12 

SuiiliiyQ, 

. 


Soj 

Tior, . 

■ 

- 

2.249 


Tolal^ 

- 

E4>ar6 


(vTii, J-^Musician, Dakceji^ Beggar, 


AKD Vagabobd Castes. 

Bdidj ... . . 544 

(xiv.)—P eHSOKS EHUMJJlfLATED SV 

Natiohality only. 

IllQ'duBtlijtl, .... lO 

tFriyi, ...» 4 

Totals . 14 

(SY.)—FEESQNS QF UNKKDWJS OR 
tTWETEJCIFIED CaSTESj A 037 


Granj> TGTaL of HiKDU 5 > ^03,747 


4,—P/rt(rtii Hindu Uat 

C^U. 

Aghoii, . . . . II 
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VaiaJijfiAV^ . , , . 

14,266 

Sanyisi, . . . , 

37 

NaLlve ClsrUlUJlS, , 

54 

1 TaLit, 



' 

JulaJirb . , . , 

6j033 

rathan, .... 

43^ 

S4yyicl, .... 

m 


^hrtikSi, , r . . 

TJiisjieciQcil, * . . ij. 0 O 4 fS 35 

Totil MuliamnunianSj 

Total Natives of India, 1,310,076 
Total OF AsiatiKj . t, 3 io^ 0 So 
Gean d Total, . . 1,310,7:59 


AtioriGiptal and Hill TrtdeS,—T he ahoriginal and hill tribes 
met witli in E.Eljgh^hl District are tile Bhdrs, Bliun'iijSi Dldngarsij 
KJi^tw^rs, iCols, Nats, Pahhriy[tSj and SanLils, Their respective 
nnmbeTis have been idready given in the fcnegoing tablSj the total 
number as ascertained by the Census of 1873 being 7076. The 
sEmvHinduised aborigines, numbering 67,504 persons, vrili be again 
refened to in the fotlbwmg pages in my list of riindu castes. These 
peoples are now recognised among the lowest of the Hindu castes^ 
and they profess souae form of Hinduism as their religions belieh 

Immigration, mainly by aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribeS, is 
caiTied on from Rijmahal and tlie Westerii Districts of Bengal, 
principally into the thinly-peopled and jungly thduds of Godd- 
ghri and Mand£, in the north-west of Rdjshdhf District, The 
majority of immigrants are Eun^ and Dbdngars. A large number 
of them have settled permanently in tbe District and are emijloyed 
in agricultuTOj as labourers in the indigo factories, and algo as hghcr- 
men. Many also visit the District annually ag road-makers or day- 
labourers^ but these usually letom to their homes as soon as they 
have made a little moneyt' The Chdinsj an aboriginal tribcj now 
permanently settled in the District, also oTiginally carne from the 
neighbourhood of Rdfunahal, but the Collector does not think that 
the immigration is still going on. The Chding are for the most pai't 
market-gardeners. The Bigdfs are immigrants from the Districts of 
Bhbhiin'i and Bdnkuri, in search of employment as palanquin-bearers 
and noad-makerg, . Tltey formerly returned annually to their own 
homes, but tl^e Collector reports that of late years they have evinced 
a tendency to settle permanently in tbe District, These immigrant 
classes do not amalgamate widi die rest of die population .in any 
way, but live by tliemselves in separate villages or portions of 
villages. Emigration ig unknown, in t]ie usual acceptation of the 
teim. 

Castes.—T he following is a list of the 93 Hindu castes, arranged 
as far ai possible in the order in wlikli they rank in local esteem, 
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4^ 

and showins' tbeir oceupationj &c.. the dgures mdlcatmg the 
tiuiflber of each caste are extracted fnoni .Mr C. Fh Magrath^s Dis¬ 
trict Census Compilation for Kijshihi, The fonoTving eight rank 
highest:—( t) Brdbmani members of the priesthood, landholders, 
Government and private servants, teachers, Sec.; .number in. Mj- 
slidhi District, according to the Censias Report of 1872, r 5,660. 
The Brdhmans form the first caste in the ancient Sanskrit four¬ 
fold dassiflcaEioiv and those of this District are reputed to be 
generally wealthy. The Rijhs of Tdherpur, Pudyi, and N-attor are 
Brahmans, and at tlte time of the British accession to die 
or. financial administration of Bengal, in 1765? entire Distiicl^ 
which then comprised five times its present area, was in the hands 
of the two lasbnamed families. Although the BrdUmar.s form the 
sacerdotal class of Hindus, only a small proportion confine them^ 
selves exclusively to spiritual duties. The Brahmans of 
are divided into the following classes, which are ^ain subdivided 
into various septs :-{^) B^rcndra Brdhmans. Accordbg to the 
' received tradition, Adisur, King of Bengal, about the year 990 
was anxious to perform a great sacrifice, and was under the necessity 
of importing five Brfi.liinans from Kanauj or Oudh, in order that 
the ceremony might be properly conducted. These Erlhmans 
settled down in Bengal j and in the following century the ^suc¬ 
ceeding monarch, Balldl Sen, divided Bengul into five portions, 
assigning one portion to the descendants of each of the five 
Knnauj Erfi-hmans, who accordingly took the name of the divisiDn 
of the country allotted to them. The country of the B^rendra 
Br^Lhmans lay to tire north of the river Fadmd or Ganges, and 
they are to this day very numerous in R^jsbdhf and the neigh¬ 
bouring Distiicts north of the great riven The tradition adds,, 
that when these five Brdhmans came to Bengal, their wives and 
children refused at fii-st to follow tliem, and that they m conse¬ 
quence took wives feotn among the native Brahmans of the 
country, who are said to have been at tlrat time ignorant of the 
Sistras and impure in their habits. The Rirhi Brilimans as^rt 
tliat the Bireitdras are the offspring of this union, and that they 
themselves are legitimately descended from the Kanaujian wives 
of the five Brdhmans, who shortly afterwards consented to ]Cim. 
their husbands in Bengal. The Mrendras, however, tell the same 
story of the mixed origin of the Birhis. Among the Bdrendras are 
to be found tlie three usual classes of Kuhns, Srotny!^, and Kips^ 
The Kulins of course occupy tlie highest rank, and are divide 
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into eight septs or Maitnij Iihfnaa, Rudr^j Sarijamanij 

Laliirij EJittdun, Bhddar^ and Pukiipor.i];iL Of thesCj the Bhima 
septj although raised to tlie title of Kulin hy King BalidL Sen^ is 
not Tecogniaed as stith by the Ghataks or gencaEogistSr The 
Srotrlyas come nejtt in rank^ and are divided into tlie three following 
septs—KandanMsij Kabaneliia^ and Rudrasdl/. It is saUl that 
with the Edrendras Cliere were originally no non-KuUns or liansaja; 
but that a certain Kulin family;, having once broken the rules of 
betrothing its female children, lost its Kulinism, and became wliat 
is now called Kipi, Other families who intermariied with tliis 
family also lost their Knlinism, and have thus contributed to 
swell the number of the Kdps, who now form a considerable por¬ 
tion of the B 4 rendra BdhmanSr (^) The Rdi'hi Brihmans are 
said to have had their origin in the way just deseiibed, and to have: 
hist settled in the Districts west of the Bbigirathl The Collector 
reports that the Riirhi BnChmans luimber about a hundred families 
in R^jshihf District, having immigTated thither ^rom Western Bengal 
in the first half of tlie eighteenth century, at the time of the Mar- 
hattd invasiemsK They do not intermarry with the Edreadra Bnih- 
mans, and for the most part form separate colonies of their uwn, as 
in the viUagea of Arani, Dikrd, Pdnkd, Kdmingdort and Dsamdama. 
A number of Brdlimans from oilier parts of Bengal have also settled 
in Ttdjshiblj and are chiefly employed in the Government service, 
especially in the Education Department (f) Mithila and Yaidik 
Erdhmans. These are distinguished from dm two classes of 
Er^hmans above mentioned, as not claEming descent fhim the 
five Brahmans sent from Knnauj to King Adisun The Collector is 
of opinion that they belong to an Eastern stock, and entered the 
country at the dme of its first Aryanisation. The Vaidik Brdhmans 
claim to have come, some from MahiraahtrJi or Central India, and 
others from DravitEt or Southern Indiar The MidhM Bnihmans, as 
ClieiT name implies, claim to have come fiom Mithild or Tirhut. 
(if) Varna Brahmans. These are few in number in Rijsbihf Dis¬ 
trict ^ tliey practise astrology and fortnne-teliiug, and live on the 
gifts of die charitable. They are considered degraded, and to 
have lost their social status by indiscriminate acceptance of alma 
from low-cagte Sddras. Tl)e Varna Brihmans are not looked upon 
as pure BnOnnans by blood, and are supposed to be the illegitimate 
offspring of Brahman fathers with Hindu ividowg. (e) Besides the 
above, there is a small number, about two hundred, who cal! them¬ 
selves Kanauj or Rdjput Brahmans, Those are immigrants from 
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Nortliern lndi% and asstrC a superiflrity over tJie other classes of 
ErihmaTis^ which is not, however, conceded to them. These 
Kanauj or JRijput Brahmans occupy thcmselvce in secular pursuits 
as landholders, merchants, and shopkeepers; as a’ class they are 
wealthy, or at least in tolerable circumsitanceSr 

(?), The K^hattriyas formed the second or warrior caste b the 
ancient Sanskrit classiftcation- The e^tistcnoSj however, of any pars 
Kshattriyasj at least in Lower Bengal, at the present day, is very 
doubtful, although the rank is claimed by many castes. The so- 
called Kshattriyas or Khattria are vetnmed in die Census Report 
as now among the trading Castes. In 1S72 they numbered 234 
in Rijshdhi District; they are immigrants frotn the west, and are 
mostly wealdiy merchants and traders. (3) Rajput; engaged in 
military and police service, or as guards, door-keepers 
&C, ITity claitn the dignity of Kshattriyahood, and it is usually 
conceded to tlrem. The Census Report letunned the number of 
Eijputs at 1543^ (4) Ghdtwdl; not a separate caste, but rather a 
class of people wltose former occupation w;ts that of guarding the 
hill passes and highroads, and keeping them free from robbers; at 
present they are empbyed in ordinary police duties. These also 
claim to belong id the Kshatttiya caste. The Census Report 
returns the number of Gh[itir7ti]s in Rdjshihi District at 209. (5) 

Vaisya. These formed the third or mercantile caste of Sanskrit 
times, but, like the Kshattriyas, it is believed that no pure Vaisyas 
exist at the present day^ The mealtlTiy Mdrwdd traders and bankers, 
however, are reckoned to belong to this caste, while diey themselves 
claim to be Kshattriyas. The Collector states that they number 
about two hundred in the District, principally settled in tlie town of 
Rimpur Beauleah. The District Census Report does not include 
either Miirw^rfs or Vaisyas in its list of castes. (6) Baidya; physi- 
dana by hereditary occupation. Very few of them now follow the 
profession of medicine, and the majority engage in. all the occupitions 
open to men of education. As a dass tliey are rich, and are held in 
high social esteem ; number in Rijsh^hi District in 3S72, 3179. (7) 
Kiyasth; the ancient writer caste of Bengal, hut its mernbers now 
follow every description of respectable occupatioiL They are 
principally employed subordinate executive or judicial ofRcefi 
in Government aervice, and as police officers; many also are 
landholders, traders, writers, clerks, Src. Rdjsh^i District appears 
to be one of the principal homes O'f the caste, ivhich is divided into 
septs or gip/rar called Kulins, Karans, and Bahattris, a classificu' 
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tion, however, which, mainly depends upon individual iivcalth. The 
ancestors of the Ktiyasth caste are gakl to luve come as servants to 
the five Bcilunans sent from KnOiiiauj to Adisur; but this Is 
indignantly denied by the present Kilyaatbs of Bdjshdht Tlte 
Census Report of iS'?^ returned the number of Kdyastlis in 
Rijshdht District at S737- (S) Elicit; heralds, bards^ and genea¬ 

logists ; also carriurs of letters of invitations on occasions of 
marriages, funeral oljEequics^ or other ceremonials. They daun 
to he a. dass of BrdEi naans who liave lapsed from pure Brihinmi- 
lioodj and wear the sacred thread^ It is very donblful, however, 
■whetheif they have any right to be called Erdhinans at all, and in 
the Census Report they are returned as a distinct caste. In 137a 
they wore only two in number in RijsJuihf Distrijct. 

Respectable SOppa Castes.— -Following these oome the Siicba 
castes, eighty-five in number, wJio comiprise the remainder of 
the Hindu population:. They occupy a variety of grades in 
social position^, from tlie respectable artisan, trader, or cultivator, 
from whose hands a Bi'dhman can take water wiiliout loss of caste, 
down 10 the miaorablc semi-aboriginal fisherman, bashet-malter, 
day-iaboutcr, or. low nrenial servant, who is l^eld in tltc utmost 
abhorrence, not only by Brlhinans, but even by Siidraa of a higher 
caste The following thirteen are tlie most respectable of lire 
Siidra castes, and are all of nearly equal rank ;—(p) Napit; barbers ■, 
7^45 in number. (10) Kim^r or Karmdlu'irj blacksmiths by 
caste occupation, but many have lately taken to work as gohl 
and silversmiths; 450S in number, (ii) K-umir or Kumbb^kdrj 
potters and ruakera of earthenware idols; 7S56 in numl>en {is) 
TeH or Till; oil pressers and sellers by taste occupation, but most 
of them have abandoned their hereditary mode of livelEliood, and 
have pushed themselves forward! &s respectable servants, shop¬ 
keepers, and traders. They are gradually rising to the rank of 
landed proprietors. Ths Rijd of Dighd-patiyd, said tO' be tlic 
richest JantlholdeT in the District, belongs to this caste. Number 
in ISy2, 6533. (13) Tdmbub or Tdntlf; pd/i growers and sellers by 
caste occupation,' but, like the Tills, most of them liave now taken, 
to trade, and have raised diemseives to tlie rank of well-to-do 
merchants and shcpkecpcrs. They are, hoa^ever, unpopular as 
usurers, and the Collector reports Uiat about thirty-five years ago 
their exactions caused a-serious ligt in the District, which was not 
quelletl without faloodshetl. Humber in iSya, 410. {14) Sadgop ; 

the highest of the cultivating castes; 3S5 in number, most of them 
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bdng well off (15) Bdruij pd^ sellers and growers^ a^i ia. 
itumberj, and generaUy poor, (11&) Md]£; gardtnetTSj flower sellers, 
Arewcark. mnkers, and workers in svld (pitb) j 452 in tiutjober, and 
mostly poor; (17j Gandliabanik; merchants, sliopkeepers^ and 
dealers m spites and drugs. Thefy are said to have immigrated into 
Rijshdhi in the early part of the last century during'■the time of the 
Marhatti troubles j Sgj in number^ mostly rich or v/ell-to-dOL {i£) 
Bais-banidj traders and merchants; ^5 in numher; rich* (19) 
Sdnthdri; shell cuttesra and makers of shell bracelets and orna¬ 
ments ; 3S in number; poor, (jo) iCdnsiri; brasiers^ copper¬ 
smiths, and workers in bell-metal; ^Sr in number, mostly poor, 
(ai) Agurf; a respectable nnKied cultivating caste; 55 in number^ 
and in moderate cirtumstancas. 

Imtermexhate. StJERA. Castes.— The following fourteen form the 
intermediate Sifdra CMtes ; they are neither esteemed nor despised^ 
but Imve soine claim to rcspectabiliLy :—^(22) Gop or Godid; inilk- 
incii and cowherds; many are also employed as dotneatsc servants 
in respectable families; 9594 in number, (23) J^f; an up-country 
Ijastoral caste; 70 in number fn Eljshflhl District. (24) Gdnr^r; 
sellers of parched and cooked vegetable food, such as &C.; 
some are also carpenters by occupation in this District; 27 in num¬ 
ber, (25) Madak or Mayrfl; sweetmeat makers and coufectiooers ; 
909 in nuniiber. (sdj Kalbortta; cultivators, fishennen, and boat¬ 
men ; the most numerous caste in Rdjshdld District; <^o,4^q in 
number.' (27) Vaishnav; not a separate caste, but a sect of Hindus 
professing the principles inculcated by Chaitanya^ a religious re- 
fortiaer of the si^tteeolh century, the main feature of whose doctrine 
was the equality of all men before God, The sect now includes 
large numbers of wandering religious mendicants and others who 
desire to lead a life free from the Testraiots imposed by the caste 
'system. Most of the prostitutes of the District style themselves 
Vatshnavs, The number of this sect In Rdjshtihf District is returned 
in the Census Report at t4,i6S, (2S) CtiflSEi Dhopd or Helerijak; 

cultivators and boatmen; 304 in number. (29) Hakar; cultiva¬ 
tors and boatmen; 773, in number. (30J T^nti; weavers; ^22'in 
number. Owing to the decay of the' trade in country-manufactured 
cloth, the weaving castes have become much reduced in numbers 
of late year?, and the Collector is 0/ opinion that they do not now 
amount to more t]\ao one-teutfi of their former numbers, (31) 
Rasdkh; wea-vers; not meettoned in the Census Report, but re¬ 
turned as a separate caste by the Collector. (32) Kurmf; cultira- 
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tors^ 1418 in number. {33) Koerf; cultivjitors; 5S0 b number, 
(34) Sooir or Swarnakar; golds mitbs and jev^ellcrs:; 620 in nnmber, 
(33) Subarna-banik; bankers and dealers In gold and silver j S69 
in number. 

’ Low Castes. —The following thirty-five are low caste^j and are 
despised’.—(30) Jogfj weavers; 333r in number. {37) Julitulj 
weavers; 90 in number. (38) Kapdll; cotton spinners and weavers; 
12 in number. (39) Sunrl or Slidlia; originally distillers and wine 
sellers. Tlioy have now generally abandoned llieit liereditary occu¬ 
pation, and are for the most pari: well-todo merchants and traders. 
Those who have thus taken to trade do not now inienn ingle in any 
way witli those of tlie caste who still keep to their original occu¬ 
pation. The Census Report of rSyz returns the number of Sunris 
or Shdhas in Rijshdhi DiscrijCt at S22S. (40) Sutradharor Chhutai; 

carpenters; 435B in number. (41) Kalu; oil pressers and sellers; 
1337 m number. (42) Dhanuk ; domestic servants^ cultivators^ and 
labourers; 34 in number. (43) Dbdwd; domestic servantSj culti¬ 
vators, and labourers; 739 in number, (44) DhoM; washermen; 
1743 in number. (45) Rawdnl iGihdh; an up-country caste from 
Behar, principally employed as domestic servants and palanquin- 
bearers; 520 in numbur. (4O) Rajmistri; not n separate caste, but 
a class of men employed as brickmasons; 5 in number. (47) Eeldtlr ; 
labourers; 68 in number* {4S) Chundri; lime-bitmers; 277 in 
number. (49) Maitl; cultivators and lu-bouters;, 4S4 in number. 
(50) M^dy^l; cultivators and labourers, principally em2)loyed in 
digging and earthwork ; 3993 in number. (51) Nuniyd; cultivators 
and labourers, formerly engaged, in salt-making; 79 in number, 
(52) Chanddl; cultivators, fishermen, labourers, and village watch¬ 
men ; 28,762 in number. This is the second most numerous caste 
in the District, and the Collector reports that its ruemberg are rising 
in the social stale, and are gradually becoming welbto-do. (53) 
Belidrij labourers and palanquin-bearers; 1187 in number. (34) 
Bigdi and Duliyd; two different castes, but closely connected, and 
returned as one in the Census Report, which gives the united 
number of both castes in Rdijshdhi District at 1990, They arc 
employed as cultivators, labourers, and hshenncn ; the Duliy^ being 
also palanquin-bearers. (55) Bditf; niaf-makers; 344 in number. 
^56) Pankhaya; cultivators.; some of these live a wandering gipsy 
life by begging, going about in boats in the rainy Ecason, and on 
land in gangs in tlie dry weather; 19 in number. (57) Jiyanf 
sellers of fish and vegetables; 244 in number. (58) Punrlarf 
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sellers of figli and vegctahlesj SJ52 in nutuber. (59) Puni; scUerg 
of fish and vegetables i-3S in nmubcr. (60) Bathui; boatmen and 
ftsbetmeti; 133 in number, (dr) Jd]iyi; fishermen, and bciatmen ^ 
16,6^2 in numberh (( 5 ?) Mili; fishetme]! and boatmen ^ TjdSin 
a^umber. {63) Gonrhi ; a caste of dsbermen^ said to be only found 
on the banks of the Ganges ; 93 in numben (64J Muriy^rf ■ fisher* 
men and boatmen j jd in numbern (^5) Patarj fishermen and 
boatmen; in number. (d6) Pdttni; fcrrymeii j 2052 in number, 
(dj) Pod] fishermen and boatmen; 12 in number. (d!g) Tior; 
fishermen and boatmen ; 2249 in number, (b9} Surihtyd j fishermen 
and boatmen; ^05 in number {70) Kdjbansi; fishermen, cuid- 
vators, and day-labourers; Star in number. 

SaMn-AponxeiwAt CA£i’£55.~-The folloTsing twenty-tliree ate all 
semi-aboriginal castes, or ratber aboriginal tribes which have crept 
tviihin the pale of HinduisiiQ. They arc utterly despised by all 
Hindus of higher rajik tiian themselves ^—(71) Bhniydi; calti- 
vators ; 77 in number. (72) Eahelid; labourera and cultivators; 
77 in number. (73) Chim^r and bluchi; two distinct castes fol¬ 
lowing the same ocenpation, that of leather dealers and shoemakers, 
but returned as one in the Census Report; 5952 in number. (74) 
Ddi Dhuli] drummers and musicians ; not mentioned in tire Census 
Peport, but returned as a separate caste by the Coliectea:. {75) 
Kanl; musicians; 9315 in number. (76) Dora; village watclnneii 
(fAtzri/iitfdrs) and makers of bamboo mats ; 582 in number. (77J. 
Dosidh; labourers* fishermen, and mat-makers; riS in number. 
(7S) Gangounti; labouTCrs; 145 in number. (79) MahiH; la¬ 
bourers; 2S in number. (So) Miil; snake-charmers; 1054 in 
number. (Sr) Pdsl; toddy selter; i in number. (§2) Koth; 
labourers and cultivators; 3504 in number. (83) Fdli; labourers; 
223 in ntimber, (84) Hirf; swineherds and sweepers; 3671 
in number. (S3) KLiori; swineherds; 7r in number. (Sfi) 
Baurf; palanquin-bearers and fishermen; 32 in number. (87) 
Musdhar; labourers; 3 in number. (S 3 ) Mihtai; sweepers; 256 
in number. (S9) Ehuimali; sweepers; isfio in number. (90) 
Eediyii; a wandering gipsy-like tribe* who live by juggling and 
suake-charming, and also by the sale of petty trinkets and ornaments, 
much worn by tl^e hill tribes and by the lower orders of Muham¬ 
madans. They are reputed to be honest, and are not ranked among 
the criminal classes* as are the' Eediyis of many other Bengal 
Districts. This class is not mentioned in the District Census 
statement (91) Bind; labourers; 719 in number. (92) Bundi; 
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labourers, prindpallj^ employed as coolies in indigo iacteries, or as 
rqad-makers; iii6 in number. (93) Clidin ; a flouiishing class, 
mostly market-gai'deners 3 SSqj in nuraber. 

The Mui-iamuadanj? admit no distinction of caste, yet four classes 
exist among them, strongly demarcated by occupation and social 
inferiority from the rest of the Muhammadan coinmunit].^ Tliese 
are—(j) Baramdsiyd 3 a class of wandering mendicants, going from 
village to village in boats in tbe rainy seisonj and in gangs in the 
dry iiveatliur; (i) Juliltd, weavers; (3) Nalud, mat-makers 3 and (4) 
Dkiilid, inusicianSn Tliese four qnase-castes of Slnhammadans be¬ 
long to the lowest classes of Musalmdns^ are few in ntimber, and 
very poor. 

Religious Ditisions of the People, —The population comprises 
MuhammadaoSj Hindus, Jains, and Erahma Samdj followers (both of 
which latter ai'C classed under tlie heading of Hindus in the Census 
Report) 3 a small sprinkling of Christians ; one or two solitary Bud¬ 
dhists in the town QfRdmpur Beauleah; and a few “others/' consisting 
of- aboriginal tribes and peoples, stilJ retaining their primitive forms 
of faitli. As already stated^ the population of Eijsbiihl District 
amounts to 1,310,729 souls—naniel/j 65o-,5Sd males:, and 6(50,143 
females. Of these, S^Sn^Sf males and 514,852 females, making a 
total of 1,017,979, or 777 of the District population, arc re¬ 

turned as Muhammadans. The Hindus (as loosely grouped togeiJier 
forreligious purposes) consist of 144,321 males and 342,549 females ; 
totaij 286^870,'or 21'9 per cent, gf the District population,. The 
Buddlusts are represented by 10 persous, 5 males and 5 females,, 
dwelling in the town of Rimpui Eeauleah. The Christian com¬ 
munity consists of 61 males and 42 females 3 total, 103. The 
remainder of tlie population are no-t separately classihed according 
to religion, but arc entered in the Census Report under the heading 
of others.'' These mosdy belong to aboriginal tribes, and consist 
of 3042 males and 2725 females; making 57C7 in all^ or '4 per cent, 
of the total population. 

The Muhahhadans^ as shown above, number more than three- 
fourths of the entire population of tire District. They ore returned 
in the Census Report as numbering 1,017,979 souls—-namely, 503,157 
males and 514,822 females 3 proportion of males in the ' total 
Muhammadan population, 49‘4 per cent. The Ilanah sect of 
Musalmiins ate numerous in RdjslTdlri District Some of them have 
adopted the stricter tenets of Abdul Walihdb, tlie founder of the 
‘‘Wabdbi'” or puritanical sect of Muhammadans. Tdie Collector 
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states that lie has no reason to believe:'that this sect is increasing in 
nuinbets ; and adds that^the imprisonment of its principal members 
a, fevr years ag'O cm charges of seditious teaching and preaching had 
dealt the cause a heavy bloiiv. Although the Muhatatnadans form 
777 per cent of tlie entire population of the District, the faith of 
IsZilm has no^v ceased to make furdiier progress among the people. 
Mn H. Beverley, in the Bengal Census Report, p. states that 
the largo preponderance of Miisalmins in Rdjsh^hl as in other neigh¬ 
bouring Districts “is to be attributed to the conversion to Islim of 
the numerous low castes whidi occupied it^ The Muhammadans 
were ever ready to make conquests widi the Kurin'as vrith the sword. 
“Under Sultirti Jalil-ud-din, for instance, it is said that the Hindns 
were persecuted almost to extermination. Tlie exclusive caste 
system of Hindaismj agaiiij naturally encouraged the conversion of 
the lower orders from a religion under which tliey were no better 
than despised outcasts, to one which recognised all men.as equal. 
It is not certain, iiidecd, that this conversion of the' lower castes 
was more general in this part of the country than elsewhere, though 
the greater number of Mnsalmdns settled ■ between Gaur (the 
ancient Muhammadan capital of Bengal, in Maldah District) '^and 
Gorighdt’’ (a , strong Muhammadan military post on the northern 
border of Bogrl) '^adds probabili^ to the supposition. History 
is unfortunately silent on tliis subject of con.ver.s;ion. But that 
conversion was very largely carried on, not only appears pro¬ 
bable, blit is the only plausible explanation of the large numbers 
of Muhammadans found hare in the present day, who ccciipy the 
game social position as their Hindu neighbours.^^ 

The Musa!min invasion found Hinduism in Lower Bengal rest¬ 
ing on Weak and unceriain foundations with but a feeble hold over 
the minds and afFections of the great bulk of the inhabitants.. Tho 
Aryan, element, so far from displacing the indigenous children of the 
sail, was only able to hold its own by frequent importations of fresli 
blood from Upper India. The Hindu religion itself was of a baser 
and more degraded type, being driven to assimilate and arlopt the 
barbarous practices and superstitions of the aborigines whom it 
sought to embrace within its folds. At the same time these huge 
niasses found themselves occupying die position of serfs to a supe¬ 
rior race who had overcome tliem by brute physical force, and in 
whose social system no place could be found for them. They were 
merely tlie hewers of wood and drawers of water for a set of masters 
in whose eyes they were nn clean beasts and altogether abominable. 

VOL, viit, c 
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Heininaedi m by the sea, it wats no longer open to tlie-m to retire fur¬ 
ther befuro the face of their pursuers, even had the Aryans ever 
entered Bengal in sufficient force to drive them to such an extreme 
measuTe. But when, in tlteir turn, the Musalmdii conquerors of- 
Hinduatln invaded tbe lower delta with the sword anti the Kurin, 
it may well be conceived that tliey were uot altogctlier unwekomCr 
At any rate they brought with them a religion and social system 
under whicli, instead of being a despised, and outcast race, the semb 
atuphibiouK aborigines of Bengal might occujsy a livah if not an 
ccjuaE, position to that, of their late inastLTSn We can imagine that 
very little persecution was required to change die faith of these 
miserable helots of Baugalr Persecution has rarely, if ever, suc¬ 
ceeded of its own innate force to establish any religion. The times 
and dreumstunces of the country must demand the revolution before 
it can be brought about bypersacution^ In E'ehar', it was unsuccess¬ 
ful .because Hinduism was strong enough to repel it In Lower 
Bengal, l-linduism succumbed, and a-great mass of the people em- 
biaceil the faitli of Muhaminad Hiiiiply to- escape from their ignoble 
position under the lliodn system/* 

“If another i>roof were wanted of the position that the Musal- 
milns of tiie Bengal della owe their ongin to conversion rather tlian 
to the introduction of foreign blood, it see ms to bo afforded in the 
close Tesemblance between them and llicir fellow-countrymen who 
still form the low castes of Hindus^ That both were oiiginally of 
tlie satn'e race seems sufficiently clear not merely from their possess¬ 
ing identically the same physiqne, but' from the similarity of the man- 
ners and customs which characterise them-'* . , . " Place a Chan- 
dil or a Btljbansf and a Bengali Musalmdn together, and were it 
not for sotne peculiarity of dress or the mode of cutting the hair, it 
would be difficult to distluguiali tlie one from the other. The pro- 
bubility is, that they are one and tlie same race, and that only with¬ 
in the last few centuries have they ceased to profess the same reli¬ 
gion/* TJie Collector remarks it as a curious fact tltat nearly all 
the cultivators ai'e Mugalm^ns, the descendants of the original con¬ 
verts to Isldm ; while the more wealthy shopkeeping and land-hold¬ 
ing classes are Hindus who have adhered to tEie religion of their 
ancestors. 

The Hikdu population of K^jsMhf consists of 144,321 inales and 
142,5.49 females j total 286,870, or 21 "9 per cent, of the District 
population 5 proportion of males in tlie total Hindu population, 50'3 
per cent The Hindus are divided into three classes, the Vaiddntifc, 
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Pauritiik, and T^trik. (1) The Vaid^nVik sect holds the doctrines 
of early Hinduism 11^ their purity, and free If cun the cormptloiis and 
innovations of the Purinas and Tintras. It consists of a few ortho¬ 
dox and kamed Erdhmansj who are lield in very high estimaiiojit but 
are generally in poor circumstaDtes. (2) The Paur^niks, The 
majority of the Hindu population of the Ttistrict prefer the Pauiinik 
type of worship^ and assert the supremacy of Vishnu in his various 
manifestations over the other Hindu dclti«. They are .'divided 
into two classes^ the Paswdchdrsj who live on animal food and are 
despised^ and the Yatyichiirgj u'ho live on a spare vegetable diet 
The Yatyjichirs are sub-divided into five otlier branches, natuolyj 
Glr, Ehdrati, Bdulj and Darwesh. [a) Gir and (i) Bliiratl; 

these profess celibacy and entire seclusion from worldly pursuits 
As a matter of fact, however, they are said to be as eager in money- 
making as llieir neighbours. Nor do they strictly car,ry out the 
doctrine of Celibacy. Ndri and (d) Piul; these two ciasses are 
termed Eaitigk Some of Uiem are religious mendicants, while 
Olliers are well-tO'do shopkeepers. They are followers of Chaitanya, 
the great Hindu religroua reformer of the sixteenth centu^, whom 
they worship as an in carnation of the deity. Thia sect numbers many 
estimable persons, but the freedom from restraint and life of vaga¬ 
bondage which the majority of its members lead, tend to develop 
vice. The females differ from all other Hindu women in their free¬ 
dom of life; they cun marry whom they please, and there is no 
restrietion upon widow marriage.- Many of them, too, are more or 
less educated ; but as a rule their character is not good, somo being 
public prostitutes, and of those who are manned, few live with their 
husbands, (^) Darwesh; these are also religtous beggars, and only 
differ from the last-named class in not worshipping Cbaitanya as an 
incarnation of the deity. (3) The Tantriks form the third Hindu 
sect; they are worshippers of Siva, the Hindu god of destruction. 
Their peculiar religious rites are celebrated in privacy, and it is 
difficult to learn the natuie of the practices enjoined. The Ti^n- 
triks, although few in number in RAjshdbl District, are in prosperous 
circumstainces, and ate held in high social esteem- 
BRAFttA SauAj.—T he memheis of the Brihnia Sarafij, or re- 
fonned theisttc sect of Hindus, are Included in the Census Report 
with the general Hindu population,-and I am unable to give their 
exact number- The sech however, is not a numerous one; and in 
1S70-71 consisted of only about" forty or fifty tnembers, principally 
native gentlemen belonging to other Districts, and employGd in 
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Ritjgtidhf in various oftidal capacities. The Samdj was first started 
in REljsbihi in when, a weekly prayer-meeriing was fnimed., 

which for some years was attended by an average congregation of 
ten, the gatherings being held at tl^e private house of one or oElier 
of the members. Subsequentlyj on the numbers tncrcasingf a sum 
of was subscribed for the erection of a suitable building for 
these meetings; and a substantial church was built just outside the 
town of Rdmpur Eeatileali. The number of members belonging io tills 
congregation iu rS70-71 was 27 j of whom only two were natives of 
lUjghdtif j and all of whom, wkli one eKception, were employed in 
various capacities in Government service. A branch Samdj has 
also been established within the town of Rdmpur Beauleah, situated 
nbout a mile from the head churicl'j;f and in the centra of an orthodox 
Hindu popuiatioa Tins branch Saindj numbered about eight ntem- 
beirs in iS/i? all natives of the District. A second small branch 
Samdj has also been started nt hfattor, but the Coliector reports that 
the movement makes no progress in the rural parts of the District 

The Jains aie also included in the Census Reiioit witlt the 
general Hindu population of die District, and I have no means of 
ascertaining their number. The Coilector in jSyi reported to me 
that riiey numbered altogether about fifty souls, piinGipally confined 
to the town of Rdinpur Jieauleab, and tliat they wem nearly ail 
Miru'drf bankers and traders, and very wealthy. 

The BirD)!)HT$'rs, according to the Census Report of amount 
to only ten petsons j namely, five males and five females, all residing 
in the town of Rampur Eeauleah. 

The ChH-Isviak population of Rdjshdbf District numbers 103 
souls; namely, males and 4.2 females; proportion of males in the 
total Christian population, 59-2 per cent. Deducting 49 as the 
number of European and Eurasian Christians, there remains a 
balance of 54 as representing the total native Christian population 
of Rdjshibf. This small community dwells in-the town of Rdmpur 
Beauleah, tinder the care of a native pastor, belonging to the English 
Presbyterian Church. The mission has been in existence about 
twelve years. The Collector states that the converts are not persons 
of any social position, and that for the most part they are in poor 
ciTtumstances. 

Others.” —-The remainder of the population are not separately 
classified in the Census Report according to religion, but are re¬ 
turned under oneheading, a5“Others.” Theydonsist aim Oit entirely 
of immigrant bill tribes and races, who still adhere to tlieir primitive 
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aimriguial faiths, ' The Collector states thsit these people are now 
assimilating themselves to the Hindu low castes m their religious 
vien's and mode of life. The District Census Report netumeci 
their numbers in 1372 as follow :—Males, 3042j and females, 
*725; ’4 per cent of the total District population; 

proportion of males in total of others,” 527 per cent 

Divismjj 0? the Pmpie iwto Town axu Ccft/NTKv, The popn- 
lation of Ri£jsljdhi is almost entii'ely rural, and the Census Report 
returns only two towns in the whole District as containing a popu¬ 
lation of over hve thousand souls; namely, Rimpur Beauleah, the 
headquarters of the District, population 23,291; and bJattor, the 
ancient capital and still the residence of the Rijds, population 
9674. Details of the population of these towns will be found below^ 
The total urban population tlius disclosed amo-imts to 3119^5^ 
leaving a, balance of 1,278,764 as forming the rural papularion. 
The dwellers in the towns, therefore, only amount to 2'43 per cent, 
of the total District population. It is a curious circtimstance that 
the Muhammadans, who form the great mass of the population of 
the District, via. 777 per cent, in the two large towns above men¬ 
tioned only form 54^4 per cent The District Census Compilation 
thus classifies the villages and towns';—There are 20S4 villages 
containing less than two hundred inhabitants '; 1424 with from two 
to five hundred; 549 with from five hundred to a thousand; r56 
small towns with from one fo hvo tliousand; lo with front two to 
tliree thousand; 3 iivitli from three to four thousand; r with from 
sij£ to ten thousand ; and i with, from civenty to fifty thousand; 
total number of villages or townships, 4228. Tlie total number of 
towns Or latgc villages containing Upwards of two thousand inhabi¬ 
tants is 15, The foUowing are the details of population, of tlte 
two chief towns, as returned in the Census of 1872 t — 

RAmpur Beauleah, the chief' town and administrative head¬ 
quarters of the District, is situated on the north bank of the 
Canges River, in 24* 22^ o" north latitude, and 83 “ 38' 41^^ east 
longitude. Tlie town is a large and important centre of commerce ; 
and tho Collector states that it was first sekefed by the Dutch in 
the early part oftlie last century as the Seat of a factory. Subse- 
<^uejitly, it W'a5 for many years tlie headquarters of an English 
Commercial Resident; and on the abolition of these appoint¬ 
ments, the Residency was purchased as a factory by the Vealthy 
firm of Watson and Co. In 1825 the EOat of administration of the 
District ^\^v^s removed from Katlor to Rimpur Eeauleali, in con&e- 
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quence of the iinhealthbess of the former town; and this tircum^ 
sbatite, combined with the MlviLtitageous commercial position of 
Beauleah on tlie bAnl:.'; of the Ganges, has made it the largest and 
most important place in tire District. Tire town itself elates from a 
recent perEorl, and is hiiilt for the most,part on river alluvion. The 
'fact that none of the ancient families of the District reside here, 
sufficEontly indicates its recent origin. As explained in the first 
pages of this Statistical Account, the town is liable to the enti^oach- 
nients of the Ga-nges, 'and has alrearly suJfered severely in this 
respccL The population, however, is stiil increasing. An enu¬ 
meration. of the inhabitants was made at flic time of tlic Experi¬ 
mental Census of with tlie following resultsSuperficial area 
of the town, 3300 aotes ; number of houses, 42^4; population, — 
males, 95S4; females, S913; total, 13,497; average number of 
souls per house, 4'3S; average number of souls per acre, 573; per¬ 
centage of males in total population, 51 "Si per Cent. The Gctieral 
Census of iSj3 returned tlie population of ti^e town as under:— 
Muhammadans,—males, 5903; femaJos, 5666; total, 11,5(59, Hin¬ 
dus,—males, 6047 ; females, 4524; total, 10,571. EuddbEsts,— 
males, 5; females, 5; total, io. Christians,—maks, 44; ftmales, 
39; total, 33. Others,—males, 33; females, 30; total, 5S. Fopu- 
lation of all denomlnatEous,—males, 15,047; females, io,3d4; 
grand total, 22,391, as against 18,497 i*^ iSGp- The town has been 
constituted a municipality. In the year 13G9, tlie total muiiicii>al 
receipts amounted to ;^1473, and the disbursements to ^^1094, 19s. 
In 1S71, the gross municipal income was ;^^4I^S, 4s., and the 
expenditure, ^£99®, ids.; average rate of taxation, lo innds 2 pie, 
Or IS. 3id. per bead of the town population. 

JfAaaon, the ancieut Capital of the District and at present the 
headquarters of a Sub-division, is situated about thirty miles east 
of Rdmpur Eeautcah, on the north banh of the NArad river, in 
24“^ 25^ 15^ north latitude, and 3^ 21" east longitude. The 
town, built on low marsh land reclaimed front tlte river, has 
always been noted for its insalubrity* It is centrally situated, how¬ 
ever, and on that account was first selected as the adniioistrativo 
Capital of the District Ai stated above, the unhealthiness of the 
place compelled the removal of the seat of administration to Rdmpur 
Beauleah. Nattor is a. dost and compact town, clinging dose 
around* the Fdjbirf, or palace of the h^attor This family 

first rose into power in the earlier half of the last century, and 
gradually obtained possession of almost the entire District, 
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besEdes large estates {mminSdris) in ctlier parts of tlie coimtryh 
At the time of the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis^ 
the celebrated Pin! Bhawdnl the representative of the family i 
and bet piety and indiscriTninate charity induced her to mate 
large alteiiariQn& of property for religions or charitable purposes, 
which, combined with improvidence and neglect on the part of 
seme of her succeasoru, liave seriously diminished the estate-. At 
present the Nattor Estate Jiolds only the third or fourth rank in 
I^^3hih^ in point of aise j although the historical importance of the 
family gives it considerable prestige. An etiumeration of the popn- 
ktion of Nattor was taJten at the time of the Etperimental Census 
of 1S69, with the following results :—Superficial area of town, tioo 
acres ; number of houses, r 733 j population—males, 3534 ; females, 
3777 j total, 77rij average number of souls per house, 4 ' 4 S j 
aveiitge number of souls per acre, ; percentage of males in 
total population, 51^03 per cent The regular Census of TS72 
showed a considerabifi increase on these figures, as follow 
" Muhammadans—malos, 27S4 j females, 30S5 ; total, 586^, Hindus, 
—males, 2155 ; females, 1650 1 ^^^al, 3805. Buddhists, Christians, 
and Others,'* mV* Total males, 4939 ; females, 47351 total, 

9674, as against 7711 in iSd^. Nattor also has been constituted a 
TuunicipaUty. In the year 1869, the total municipal receipts 
amounted to ;^46S, and the disbursements U> ^ 4 ^ 4 ^ =1^71, 

the gross municipal income amounted to 
expenditure to ^49^. expenditure, 

or IS odd. per heaul of the town population. 

Smaller Towmb ano Yillaces.-TIic foregoing are the only 
two towns in Rdjshdht District containing a population of upwards 
of five thousand souls. The following fourteen small towns and 
villages, however, are places of importance, and worU^y ofmcution ^ 
although, as they contain less than five thousand mhabitanta, their 
population is not retunted separately in the Census Report, (i) 
Kaogdon, situated in the police circle {iMnd) of B[iudiit;djd, oti the 
west bank of the Jamund riven The village derives itoporl^ce 
from being the centre of the (hemp) cultivation of Bijslid^ii. 

It is from this small U'act of country that nearly the whole of India 
is EuppUed with the narcotic, (a) Kaldm, a large village near tl.e 
Chalan^^V; famous for the mauufactnre of brass t^ts. ^ {3) 
a large village, and the headquarters of a pohee circle- 
situated on the road from Mmpur Bcaufeah to Nation This 
vljlage is the seat of an ancient Brdhman family, which for the last 
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two centuries has possessed the large and fertile zamJiddrl of Lasli- 
kirpur. Several Hindu templeSj one of which is very large and 
handsome^ are situated here. {4) Mandd, a considerable village, 
and iiftacif[uartcrE of a police circle, situated on the west bank of the 
Atrdi river, the seat of an annual fair held in honour of 
the seventh incarnation of Vishnu, oti the occasion of the Hindu 
festival Srf Nabaml, in Match or April This fair is attended 1.7 
about fifteen tbousand people from all parts of the District (g) 
Klietor, a small village, which enjoys a higli repute for sauctity, from 
its having been visited by Chaitanya, the groat Hindu iciigioiis 
reformer of the sixteenth centuiy, in vi^hose honour a temple has 
been erected in the village. A numerously attended religious fair 
{ifieid) is also held here annually. (6) Eighfl is noted for its hne 
mosque, one of the few handsome ancient buildings in the District. 
This v'as founded and is maintained out of an endowment of lands 
made by the Emperor Shdb Jahan, tire surplus proceeds being 
applied to tlte education of Muhammadan youths, (7) Godigdri, 
a village and headquarters of a police circJo, situated in the extreme 
west of tlio District on the banks of the Ganges—an important 
trading village, carrying on a' cojisiderable river traffic widi tlio 
Districts of the North-Western Provinces. (S) Tdfior, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, hut otherwise unimportant, 
situated iu the west of the District. ' (^) ISllndittkani, or BanddU 
kh^hj a considerable village and the headquarters of a police circle, 
situated on the banks of the Atrli riven (to) J 34 g]uiid]'d, a village 
and the liead quarters of a police circlej, situated in tire centre of 
the District, (ii) Charghit, a large village and the headqoatfeis of a 
police circle, situated at the coTtfluerice of the Baral witji the Canges 
river. ' (la) Ldlpur, a vilJage and the Jicadquarters of a police circle, 
shunted on the bant gf the Ganges in the soutli. of the District; 
noted for its jewellefy and brass-founding, (i^) Baraigaon, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, situated on the north bank 
of the Baral river, in the east of the District. (14) Singra, a village 
and the headquarters of a police circle, situated on the banks of 
the Gur river, in tlie east of the District. 

The Collector docs not regard the town population of the 
District as furnishing an undue proportion of tlie work of adminis- 
'tralion. The two municipalities, of course, occupy a great deal of 
attention, but in all points in which comparison can. be made, the 
Collector is decidedly of opinion that the' rin'al population Is rela¬ 
tively far the most Important. The population of the only two 
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towns whidi can te strictly called so^ namely^ Rimpur Eeauleah 
and.N'attor, only comprises a“43 per cent of the population of the 
District at large. No iuefeased inclination is perceptible on the part 
of the people to gather into towns or seats of commerce, nor ig any 
tendency evtneed towards city life. 

The Dress of an ordinary^, well-to-do shopkeeper consigtg of a 
cotton waistdoth fifteen feet long by about three and a half 

feet iti length; a cotton shawl {iLddar) ^ a cotton coat or shirt 
{jirdfi), and a pair of iip-conntry sEioes. The waistdoth, liowever, 
is the Only artide of clothing worn in tlie house, A cultivator in 
average drcomstances weai^ a watstcloch of smaler size, with 

the addition of a scarf worn over the shoulders, or a cotton 

shawl Some of flie better dass of husbandmen have also 

taken to wearing cotton coats {pird?t.) In the cold season, both 
shopkeepers and peasants wrap themselves up in a description of 
coarse broadcloth {/id), or in a species of cotton quilt {daldpask.} 
A very coarse thick cotton cloth is aJso worn in the cold 

weather months, but its use is principally confined to the poorer 
classes of husbandmen, 

DwELLitras.—The building materials used in the constTuction of 
the dweUing-bouses, both of sliopkeepers and cultivators, consist, in, 
the rural parts, simply of bamboos for the uprights and rafters, straw 
mats or reeds for the walls, thatcliing gi’ass and a little string. In 
the toivns and large villages, however, almost all die respectable 
shopkeepers have brick houses^ and even those in poorer circum¬ 
stances have tiled roofs. Each liouse consists of as many rooms as 
there aie married members of the family, besides a cooking-shed, 
cow-slied^ shed for rice-husking, and a. stororroom, which Is also 
used for the I'eception of guests and as a sleeping apartiiicnt for the 
unmarried male members of the family. 

The Furniture found in the dwelling of an average hugbaJidiuan 
usually uoTisists of one or two brass vessels for carrying W'ater (fyfcr" 
jard) ; two or three brass drinking cups two plates or dishes 

{/Mil) made of brngg or belhmetal, and used for eating rice; two 
brass or bell-uictal cups (ijA) ; .a few cane baskets for car.ry 1 ng or 
stonng rice or paddy {d/fd?fid ); some bamboo baskets used for 
keeping pulses or vegetables in (ddJJ)^ a bamboo winnowing fan 
{kii/d) ; a tice ineasure made of cane, varying in capacity In different 
villages {Mid ); one or two quilts made ont of old clolbes, and used 
as bed"COvetlngg in the vdnter montlis ] one or two giiimy mats for 
sitting on a box or diest for keepmg clothes or valuables in ; 
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a large bEunboi? vessel for storing grain {d^t)\ besii^ss tlie agricultural 
implements, consisting of a plouS^^j spatle^ an use and a 

ctiopper or bill-hook [Mol) 

Naturally, a fairly well-to-do shopkeeper possesses more and better 
furniture titan is usually fountl in the bouse, of a cultivator. The 
principal articles met with iu a shopkeeper's house are the follow¬ 
ing;—One Of two iivoodcti planlc bedsteads ; pillows, 

quilts, slteets, reed mats {tndjur or mdduT)‘\ an umbruUa, hrasH 
waterd^ii^j plates, cups, and tnugs; a brass or bcll-metul vessel for 
kee^drig spLces in; a clothes chest; a brass cooking pot ; 

an iron cooking pan {AfffS}; a brass jug ; a lamp-siand 

iP^suj ); a lantern; two or three ho&hah pipes, and a Imknk stand 
ipaiihiiF) ; with some silver and gold ornaments, Besides these, he 
possesses most of the household articles used by a peasant for 
keeping grain, ^c., as enumerated above. 

The Foots cousumed in the household of a welhto-do shopkeeper 
consists of rice, split peas hsli, vegetables^ fruit, fried rice(ivfa/'j')j 
parched rice and molasses ; oil, salt, milk, clarified butter 

; curds, sugar, and a desedption of ,swcetmeat made from milk 
aerd sugar (jwA/ffr.) A cultivator in ordinary circumstances uses all 
the above articles of food, with the exception of milk, clurifred bntter, 
sugar, and sweetnreats. Tlic Collector estimates the monthly 
expenses for living and clolhing of a middle-siaed household of a 
well-to-do trader to be as follows :—4 maunds, or 3 Imndred-weight 
of rice at Us, a per mauud, Sj or ifis.; 1 maunJ, or ^ cwt. of 
split peas (dd/), Ra, 2, Or 4s.; fi sets {j6 Iba,) of oil at Rs* ro per 
maund, Rs/i, or 4s.; rt maunds of vegetables at R, j permaiind, 
Rs, j/S, or 35 .; S sers (i 5 Iba.) of salt at Rs. 5 a mannd, R. or 
as. ^ IS sets (34 lbs.) of fish at Rs, $ per maund, Rs, r/S, or 3s.; a 
maunds of runrki or mart, at R. i per maund^ Rg. 2, or 4s. ; 
16 sets of treacle sugar at E-s, 5 per maund, Rs, s, or 4s,; 

mtlkj Rs. 4, or Ss,; R. i, or 2s,; firewood, Rs. 2, or 4s, j earthen 
pots, 3 innds, or is. 1 doth, Rs. S, or i^s.; servants, Rs. 3, or ds .; 
contiugencies, Rs, 4/8^ or 95.; total, Rs.. 43, or ^4, (is. od. per 
month. This estimate, however^ is high^ and is ratlier t!ie scale of 
living of a wealthy merchant than of an ordinary shopkeeper. 
The estimated cost of living for a middle-sized family of die cnltivat- 
ing class is relumed by the same authority at about Rs, 7/S, or 153, 
per month. This estimate represents the cost which would have to 
bo incurred if the articles had to be purchased in the market. Tho 
actual cost, however, is much less, ag the cuitivator grows rice and 
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vegetables? for hia own consumption \ and also catches most of die 
fish CQTisumedj either himself, or by other niembens of Ills family, 

AaRicuTTunAL.—The great crop of Kijsbihf District is rice, 
which is divided, as usual in Eengat, into the two priuqipal fcinds of 
6 Aii Of early rice, and or iviuter rice. The d 7 n.an crop is again 
subdivided into two sorts known as chlwtdn and baran dmd^ Chhotdn 
dtrum is transpiantedj and is then gaUed ri?^d or myd dhdn. It is the 
mast valuable and also the commonest sort of rice that is grown in 
tlie District^. Jn the fist instauce it is sown on high land \ and 
afterwards when the seedlings are about a foot high, they are trans¬ 
planted to a mairshy soil, which is by iio means of the very lowest 
description but such as must be covered with water during the rains. 
The rice will grow in water as deep as the knee or the thigh, of a 
mao. It is liar vested comparatively early, in November and 
December. Baran dmttn is a coarser sort of lici;, and is Eometimes 
called bund or bnyd It is sown broadcast in tlie beds of bih and 
in very low-lying lancl^ This is the long-stemmed rice which rises 
with the rising of the water; and the stem will sometimes attain 
the height of twenty feeh It is gathered lute in the season^ in the 
cud of December and Janiiaiy. Of both these sorts of dMan rice 
there are numerous varieties familiar to the peasantEy, but it is not 
necessary to specify tbeir names. 

The dus or early rice is sown broadcast at the time of the spring 
showers, and is reaped from July to September. This kind of rice 
is groTi'n on comparatively high lands, whidt in the rains do not go 
under water. 

Besides the and dm crops, there is a third principal kind of 

rice called bora or spring rice, to which allusion has already been 
made in this Accoupt in connection with * Marsh Cultivation,' Bifrs 
rice is transplanted from nurseries before the beginning of the cold 
w^eathcr, and is raised on and low lands, and on the edges of 
JMls, where the water is often interceptftd and retained by artificial 
means. The crop ia reaped during April, May, and June^ and its 
success greatly depends upon itrigation. 

It is estimated that about do per cent, of the food stipply of 
Rajshiild District ia supplied by dirm?i^ about a 2 per cent, by dm, 
about 5 per cent. by.Jjw rice, and the remaining 13 per cent, by 
other food grains. 

Oi'H£R CERtiAL CROPS.—Bcsides rice, the other cereal crops cub 
fcivated in the District are the following (t) wheat and (2) 

barley (/b^}; sown in October on lands, generally a little higher 
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than that on wliiicb dmiiii rtce is grown ; and harvested in Mardi or 
the beginnings of April j (3) Indian corn sown in April or 

Mayj. and readied in Augtz^t or Septembor; {4) a coarse 

cerealj sown in September, and liarvested during November or in the 
early part of December, 

Till? GjiKTSN Ckop;? are returned as maden—(i) Aifrf/i, sown on 
drj' lands in Aprii and cut hi July, (z) China {Panicuni inilia- 
ceuin) ; somi on high lands in Aprils and cut in July or AtigusL 
(3) Kh^d/i (Lathyma satjvus)^ anti (4) Maitly or peas (Pisinn 
sativum)] sown in low Ainmi rice lands in October^ and 

gathered in February, (j) CAo/d or gram (Cicor arietinmn), 
(6)‘ M (Phaseolu s mungo). {7) Mdsh.^ 4 i (Pli aac olus lioxbii rgliii). 
( 3 ) SurisM or mustard (Sinapis dicbotoma), (g) JHasuri (I[,rvuin 
lens), and (10) Masi/td or linsoed (Jylnnrn usitatissimum); these 
are all sown on high lands as a Avinter crop in October^ and 
cut in li’ebruary, (lE) TC (Sesamum Orientale), sown on rice 
lands jji March and reaped in July, Another variety of ill known 
as C/ is soivn in April and cut in December, but is culti¬ 

vated only to a very small extent in thig District. (12) Arhar^ 
a sort of pigeon pea {Cajanuf? Indicus) ; sown on dry lands in April 
and cut in. January. Elevated lands along the river banks are best 
suited for the growth of this crop, {13) ICAht ATr/d/, a bUick 
variety of pulse (Phaseolug max), sown in dry lands in October and 
cut in January or Fcbruai^c 

The prDRii:$ or the DisTnicrr are tlie following.— (1) Pdt or jute. 
The time for sowing this crop depends much upon soil and sitoa- 
tion i but ordinarily it is between Marcli and the nniddb of April. 
The crap is cut about August. The jnte of Rdjshibi is of tivo 
varieties, nioNihdi and chhQt^ die former of whidi groivs £0 twice tlie 
height of the latter, 'Phe total area under jute in the District was 
I4 i33j a-nres in the out-turn varying from 4^ to 7 maunds 

per bigAd-i or from ten to fifteen and a half hundred-weigbtsper acre. 
The total out-turn of jute in E^jshdhi in 1873 is returned at 214,995 
maundSj equal to about 157,407 hundred-weights. Owing, however^ 
lo a great fall in i^riecs iu 187s, the cultivation, greatly diminished 
in the foUowiiag yean In 1873 the total area under jute was 
estimated to have fallen to 6000 acres, and flic out-tiun to about 
go.ooo maunds or 65,897 Ituiidred-wetglits^ (2) CAIaiid pdt or hempj 
sown in April and May and cut in August. (3) ISflw or fiax^ sonvn in 
April or May and cut in August, Tills fibre is said^ to be much 
finer in quality^ as well as of greater strength, than either jute or hemp. 
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Asiiv{^; C.indi ^).—Tbe cultivation of this plants 
from which is manufactured the narcotic drug called forms 

a speciality of Itdjshiihi District The following description is con- 
denaod from a report hy tlie Deputy-Collector contained in a Sup¬ 
plement to the Csiciiiia of April 3O3 1S73T—“A single tract 

of land in the extreme north of Rdjshiihi, lying to the south of 
Dindjpur and the sotith-west of Bogrdj affortls the sole supply, ivitli 
blit a few insigoificanl: exceptions, to tlie^d/y'i^ smokers of die whole 
of Indim Why tliis crop should be thus sttictly limited^ has never 
been satisfactorily determined Its cultivation, indeed/requires a 
considerable outlay of capital^ and also a i?eculiar degree of tradi¬ 
tionary skill; but from a praclical point of view, the Deputy-Col¬ 
lector la of opinion that sitniJar soils would produce anywhere. 

'' Li^ht sandy soils on liigh ground are best adapted to the cul¬ 
tivation Poor warm soils sometimes yield good hemp, but 

stiff clays are avoided. Extreme moisture is prejudicial to the 
growth of the plants. In August the seeds ace sowm broadcast in 
the niyrscryj and In a week they germinate. A fortnight a^fterwards, 
when the plants liave gained a little strength,, and are able to hear 
transplanfatiorij the nursery is broken up, and Che sdedlings are 
placed - in the fields in rows about six inches apart from each other. 
Tlie fields are small, not averaging more than a UgM in extent. 
Every year their soil is renovated by the addition of fresh earthy and 
before the seedlings are transplanted, the ground is harrowed and 
Toanured with oilcake and cow^lung. As soon the plants’begin 
to spread their leaves, men known a.% doctors ' are employed 

to pick out the female plantSj which yield no flowers and are in- 
iurleus to the crop. [This is probably an error of observation. Ail 
he writers on Materia Medics agree in stating that is prepared' 
I ’lusively from tlie female plant of G ‘ Odrr/d doctors * have 

reputation of being alone able to distinguish the female organsin 
the plants at this early stage. The process of picking is repeated two 
or three times, and when the cultivator is sure tliat all female plants 
have been uprooted and thrown away^ he again manures the ground 
with cow-dung and oilcake, and clears the stems of the plants. In a 
field of one thousand plants, some four hundred would be thus 
rejected as worthlesSr In December, when tlie plants have reached 
the height of four or five feet^ ridges are opened, and the ground 
is irrigated and again manured- Indeed, die more oilcake used, 
the better the crop. By the end of January the plants mature, 
attaining a height of from six to seven feet, and the harvest com- 
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mencaa. Tlie plants, wbeii cut^ are tlivUleiJ into four or five parts^ 
and exposed to the rays of I tie stiii for about four days, Wlien ttie 
leaves aref siiflficiendy witlierod, dieyare spread on mats and Erampled 
tipotij and then assume the fiat aliape in ivliicb one sort of is 
sold ill die mavitet. RoundEs prepared l>y a Eiinilar process] 
but ifvlieii tlie sudks are taken off, each plant is roiled up and dried, 
ChH-r^diij\i difters from die other thvo kinds in ttiat it consists of the 
Houienj as tvell as tiie leaves. There is no difl'erence in tl^e narcottc 
powers of tlicse dime descripEioiis The expenses incurreil 

in cultivating a estimatci] by the Dejutly-Collector: 

Cow-dun£> ro ntaumls, Rs. 1-14] oilcake^ lo inaunJs, Rs. 12-2; 
fresh eartli added, Rs, 2; irrigation, Rs. d] labour, cutting and 
fhreshingj I^s, rs] rent, Rs- s; totak Rs, 36, or ids, an acre. 

The annual out-turn is estimated by the same authority at from 5 
maunds sers to 9 naaunds ao sers per hi^hd^ which would be 
from 12 to ar hundred-weights per acre. The value per maund is 
returned at Rfi, r^ in the Board of Revenue's Statistics for Lower 
lidUgak No. 41 Ik wliich would give nearly is. ijcr hundred¬ 
weight, Tlie area under cultivation is estimated by the Deputy- 
CullfCtor at about rroo or isoo M^kd^\ or nearly 400 acres] the 
total produco at from 9000 to lojooo maui^ds^ or about 7000 
hundred-weights] and the number of imen engagud in tho cultivation 
at 1300 or 1400, 

*‘The cultivators for the most part raise the crop on their ow-n 
take advances from tlieir landlords or 
from moneydenders, tlte produce under a system of 

hypothecation. Some of them agam-^Jl wliolesale 

dealers, contenting dternaelves with, a sma-l 3 in which case 

the dealers cut, diy, and inanipulat'e tho plant at- their own expense 
for exportation to their owm Districts. Tlierc has li.ot been any 
improvement of late years in the cnltivatlon of gdti/d, an(T“Tff 4 eed- 
some deteriocation has been noticed in the quality of d^e produce, 
for the plants do not weigh so heavy as they did forty years ago. 
Tlie same manures that were used in years gone by are used to this 
day. The cultivators fully understand the advantage of allowing 
lands to remain fallow for a year or two, in order that they may 
produce a good crop of which like other fibres is am ex¬ 

hausting crop. Gd/ijd is sometinies alternated with barley, mustard, 
or pulses. 

“With reference to the trade in £d?ijd, which forms one of the 
£ta2ile articles of commerce in Rdjslidhi District, the Deputy-Col- 
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lector estimsLteg tine value of the export at ;:^20f0M. The total 
quaJitity exported l^as decreased considerably in the last so years. 
Tlie gradual enhancement of the excise duty, in combination with 
other causesj has enormously raised the price of the drug, and 
checked the ■ consumption. In 1853-54, the first year for which 
returns are available, the quantity exported from JE-Ijshiihf District 
w^as 19,000 maunds, and in 1358-59 it reached 33^000 manods, but 
in iSjj£-j 3 it had sunk to 13,000-maunds. The revenue, however, 
raised from ^b^jd has not suffered any diminution.'’ 

MiSCTtOLAKEOUS- CitOPS;—(i) NR 01' iodigo (Lndigofera tinctoria), 
sown in sandy lauds duelly onnlluvnal river acci'etlons ill Pebmary 
and cut in July and August, (3) ANi or sugar-cane; planted in 
May and cut in March or April of the following year, if intended 
for manuracture into sugar or molasses, Tlie canes used for con¬ 
sumption in a raw State are cut much earlier. (3) Tai or mulberry 
planted in November, December, or January. These frees yield 
good crops for several years, provided care is taken, to preserve 
llienii. Altliougli the crop may be gathered at any time of tlie year, 
the proper seasons for tlie harvest are in November, March, luid 
August. (4) Tarndk or tobacco (Tabaccam. nicotlana) ; sown Li 
October and November and gathered in April and May. (5) F 4 n 
(Piper betel), sown in October and gathered in April. (C) H&lud 
or turmeric, sown in May,-June and July, and neaped in March. 

The DIFF:EItE^’T StajGEs os^ Hicji Coetivaiuon are as follow i— 
The young plant is not knomi by any particular name until tlic 
period of flowering, vvhen it is called the next stage, called 

Ash^ is when the ears make their appearance, shortly before the 
grains arc formed. When fully ripe, cut, and separated! from straw', 
it 13 called or dhaniyd. The operation of separating the rice 
from the stem is called the com being usually trodden out 

by bullocks. The straw is called feydl or bUMH / the stubble left 
on the field Husking is termed Mrd-bMnA/ 

the huska bus/ and rice grains operation of 

busking, kkud. The grains wSiieh do notlgse th^ husks 31 ^ oil led 
vialiiks. When Imsked, deaiied, and ready for use, the rice is t?Ikd 
shdid^ and boiled rice hMi. The following solid prepamtions art^ 
made from rice :— Mitri/ paddy first boiled, then husked, and after- 
ivards parched \ sold at i dnnd per ser, or about three farthings a 
liound. KMi/ paddy parched and fried till the grains swell and 
burst the busks, rj^ dnnds per ser, or less than a penny a pound. 
Mur Id; same as the foregoing, but mixed with nml asses, from i-J to 
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5 ptir ser, or from ijd, to 3!^. a pound- CMrdj paddy 

boiled^ then fried in tl>e busk and afcenvnrds husked, i dund per 
ser, or about three faitliings a pound- parched! diird^ 

about the same price as the above. Chdui-hhAjd, parcltcd rice, 
about I iinnd a ser^ or three far dun js a pounVl FithA^ a species 
of cake matle from licc flour, and largely used by tl^c Musalmdu 
population j sold at the rate of eiglit for an itnud, or less tlian a 
farthing each. Aki^ rice flour, ^ an A.n.nA per serj or a little over 
a Jiutluiig a pounds Several artides of conrcetionery arc made from 
but of these only a si^ecics of cake knuwu as bhdjd ^Ithd 
' is sold, Tbe other preparations are more costly, and are only 
inade for private co^nsumption^ not for sale. Ordinary country 
spirit distilled froin rice sells at from 13 to j 4 inn-is a ser, liquid 
measure, ct ftom is. 2d. to rs. Cd. a quart. 

, 4 SEA, OuiVTURw OF CuQts, &C.—Tlic prescut area O'f R^jshitbl 
District, after recent transfers, is returned by the Boundary Com¬ 
missioner at 23Go'8a square miles. The revenue survey of the 
District iviis conducted between the years 1S4S and 1S5G, and 
ivas confirmed by Government in May of the latter year. At tile 
time of the survey, the total ai'ca of the District was returned at 
3002^3 square miles, of whidi ratlicr more- than one-half, or t532'7 
square miles, w^ere actually under cultivation, the reti^aining 1475’6 
square miles being either uncultivated or incapable of beiiiig 
brought under tillage. The survey record Sj however, do not show 
how much of this uncultivated area was capable of being brought 
Under tillage, and how much was uncultivable waste; nor have 1 
succeeded in obtaining any later statistics bearing on this point. 
Tlie Collector of tlie Distriet, liowever, is of opinion that, viitlr the 
exception of a small area occupied by the Nluigdchlu forest, and a 
few other jungle tracts, the whole of the uncultivated area is capable 
of yielding crops of some kind Ko estimate even approximating 
to cotcectness exists shewin g the rtr ttJf 

principal crops. 

No in'iiajshhiif District pays so high, a rental as E.s. 3 per 

stan^^ of 14,400 square feet, equal to about iSs. an English 
The highest rate of rent for good rice land seems to be 
about Rs. .1-8-0 a OT qs-un acre. The Collector estimates a 

fair yield of the best land to be about nine maonds of unbusked rice 
per bighdi or about twenty hundred-wciglus per acre, of the valne of 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a bIgM, or los. to^^ii, iGs. an acre. In the 
eastern portion of the District, of whicli Nattor may be taken as the 
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centre^ rice Jands produce Eilso second crops of pulses or oilseeds. 
The Collector estimates the yield of these crops at from tiivo to three 
jnauuds per Mg/ui, equal to about from four and a l^alf to sik; and a 
half hundred-weights per acre, the value of which would be from 
3 to Rs. 4 ifighii-i or frutu iSs. to 4s. an acre. A detailed 
Btatemeut of the rates of rent ordinarily paid for lands growing dif¬ 
ferent crops will be found on a subsequent page. 

CoJsDi rioN OF THE Pilasamtrv.—A culcivatcit^s holding exceeding 
a hundred or thirty-tbree acres in extent^ would be considered 

very large, and anything below ten or say three and a half 

acresj very small A far m comprising about thirty-five or say 

seventeen acres^ would be considered a fair-sued, comfortable holding 
for a husbandman. A single pair of builoclta cannot plough more 
than sixteen or seventeen ^ig^dSt or between five and six acres. A 
lidding of about fifteen or five acres in extent, although it 

would not make a cultivator as well-off as a respectable retail shop¬ 
keeper, would enable him to live quite as well as a man receiving 
money wages of Rs. 8, or rds, a month. The produce of a farm of 
this extent fg ordioarily worth about Rs. iso^ or a year. Very 
few cultivators of Rdjah^hf are continually in debt; but most of 
them incur liabilities to the village merchant at seed-time in the 
shape of advances of grain, wliich are repaid wutlr interest after 
tlie rice crop has been, harvested. The great majority of the 
husbandmen of the District bold their lands ndth a Right of Occu* 
pancy, tlie pi'oporuqn of these cultivators to ordinary tenants at 
will being estimated by the Collector to be as twenty to one. The 
number of ifiiiffrfisi J^fAdrs, or liusbandmen holding tireir lands in 
perpetuity and at a permanently fixed rate of rent, ig^ however, very 
small; and the Collector doubts whether they amount to even one 
per cent of the general body of husbandmen cultivating with 
occupancy rights. As a fact, the Collector mentioned that since- 
the passing of Act X. of 1S59 up to iS^o only one husbandman had 
been judicially declared by tlie Civil Court to have the right to hold 
Ins land in perpetuity without liability to enhancement of rent, Xo 
class of smaU proprietors exists in R^jsh^hf District, who own, 
occupy and cultivate their hereditary lands themselves, writhout 
eitlier a saviinddr or superior landlord of any sort above them, or a 
sub-tenant or labourer of any sort below them. A well-to-do hus¬ 
bandman can comfortably support a middle-sized household on ten 
rupees or a month. 

The Domestic Animals of the Diai'niCT consist of elephants, 
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horses^ cows, oxtn* bufFaloe*ij and sbetfi. Ok^cii and 

buffaloes are only used in agriculture ; goaK, and shesp are 

Tcared for food or as articles of traile+ An ordinary oo^v is wortEi 
about Ks. ro or i a 2>air of oxen or buffaloes for ELgricultur;Ll 
purposcSj about Rs. 30 or ^<^3; a score of sheep, Rs, or ; a 
score of kids^ six months old, Rs. so or ^2 j a score of full grown 
pigs, about Rs. TOO or 

Thk AfiRicuLTURAL ImPLFW fUNTS in commou use arc (i) a plough 
{MI or ; (?) clod-crusher made of bamboo in ilie 

shape of a ladder and drawn by bulloclcR, the man standing upon it 
in order to give il vveight; (3 J harrow {bidd) {4) ox-yoko 
(5) w^eeder {Mri^Id) j (6) implement for irrigation {Jdat) used in 
watering the roj>d and bond paddy fields j (7) spatle {kpifdli); (S) 
weeding-hook {mrdni)i (5) sickle nseti for reaping and also 

for clearing the fields from weeds; (lo) winnow {^uld). Aset of 
each of tlie above-mentioned implements, togetlicr witli a pair of 
oxen or buffaloes, are necessary for the cultivation of what is tech¬ 
nically known as ^'a plough " of land, equal to about sixteen 
or say five mTd a quarter English acres. The value of the plough- 
cattltj and implements of agriculture^ would represent a capital of 
about Rs. 50 or 

Wages.- —Tlie condition of ttie labouring clas.5es bas soiiiewdiat 
improved with in the last ten years. In 1S70 the Collector returned 
the wages of a coolie or ordinary day labourer at 3 dnnds or 
3d., and those of an agricultural labourer at 2J innds or 3^d. per 
day. Prior to the famine of eS( 56 , the wages botli; of coolies and of 
agricultural labourers are said to have been only one-balf of those 
mentioned above. Boys employed in the fields or otherwise now 
earn innds or r|d. a day Blacksmiths and carpenters are pnit] 
at the rate of d ^cinits or ^d., and masons or bricklayers, 4 rftmrfs or 
( 3 d. a day. Workers in gold and silver are paid at the of a 
rupee or aj, for each iold of gold {j 3 o grains troy) worked up by 
them, and 2 anuds or 3tL for each iold of silver. Elaborate w'ork- 
manship is, of course, paid for at a higher rate. 

Prices of Fooi>.—The follcwing table, showing tlie ordinary 
prices of food grains for each of the five years from i^^6-7 to 
1370-71 has been furnished me by the CoUector, who states that he 
lias been unable to obtain figures for any year previous to iSfifi-dy. 
It will be observed that prices seem to have declined since that year, 
but it must he leniemhered that then, and for a considerable period 
subsequently, tbe District was suffering front the effects of tbe great 
scarcity of i 366 . 
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In 1S72-73 cleaned rice of tlie first quality sold for Ks, 3,-s3-o per 
ntaund, or Ss, 2d. per Jiundred-wsight; coTnuion rice in ordinary use^ 
Ha. i-Tt-o per maund, or 43. 7d. a hundred-weight; wheats Hs. 
2-12-2 per maund, or 7s, €i}. a liundrcd-weight. The current rates 
for pulaea were as follow ^— 'A?-/iar, Rs. 3-0'0 per maundj or Se, 2d. 
per Imndred-weightj khssdrl^ Rs. r-5-4 per inaund, or 3s, 7^^. per 
hundred-weiglU; peaSj Hs. t-7-0 per msund, or 33, iid. per hutidreJ- 
weight; Rs. 3-5-4 per niaund, or gs. id. per hundred-weight; 
kaUh Rs, r-i2-i5 per maund, or 43. lod, per hundred-weight; 

Rs. i-io-o per maund, or 4s, 5d, per hundred-weight. 

Weights and Measures.— The native unit of weight is the j^ror 
which varies from 60 or about ij Iba. avoirdupois^ to tlio 
Company's scr of So iolds^ or a little over 2 lbs. The present Govern- 
ment standard is a'205 Ibg.^ corresponding to the French hilo- 
gramrne. The do M* reported by the Collector to be flie current 
weight in Rijshdhf. The various denominations of the ser are ;—4 
Mmhhd= i ^hhiUdk; 4 chhaid.k= i p&yd; ^poyd^ r seri 5 jr^r^ i 
pasurii Zpasuri=~ i man or mauiidr I Jiavc based all my calculations 
of prices of grain, &c., on the Company's of So weighty whiclr 
regulates all large transactiotis, although tlie smaller f/r may be cur¬ 
rent in the retail shops. Tlie component pails of the dififereut sers 
and mauuds are the same in name, but differ in weight. The follow- • 
ing are the different denominations of the Company’s standard, with 
their English equivalents in avoirdupois weight 1—i tp/d= iSo grains 
troy or drams avoirdupois ; iidd=i. kdnchhd or drams 
avoirdupois ; 4 kdnchhd = i Nihaidh or 2 oz. oiJi^ drams avoirdupois ; 
4 dikatdk— 1 ppjd or S Oi. 35§ drs,; 4 1 sa- or 2 Iba o os. 

I45§ drs.; 5 jer=T pasnri or id lbs. 4 OK. 9I drs.; SpiWtfi=i 
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inaund or Si Jbs- 4 oz. <)]■ drg* avoirdupois. As berore stated^ I 
have used the CoinpaDjr's vatVfid of Si iii all calculatioris of 
Aveight and price. Gold and silver ■weight:—4i d/afu ov 
of a grain troyj 4 d/tiU!=J rafl or i t grains ; 6^ t d?id 

or 13 ^ groins; S raU^ J masM gr i4j- grains ; too r tffI 4 or 

I So grains; lod]; r or 193-i grains troy. UHiere grain 

IE bought wholesale by measure, tlio followiiig is the standard:—4 
hi/ti^r aHi' 5 ^^rf = i 4sJ/i=iL Its / il? IJs-i ' Tlie 

unit of the above maeasurej the varies m capacity in different 
parts of the District, In some pZaces it holds as niuclr as 33 local 
ser of bo fNd weight; in oUiers jo while in some tracts its capa¬ 
city is only 2^ local str. Distance is measured as follows >-4 /alUi 
=: I 20 44 ^(:^/tdt==i The /uUI. is 

also a variable measurer The standard Mi/i is eighteen inciics, 
or one cubit in length, hut in some parts of Uie District the local 
measure considerably exceeds this. Taking the Iidf/t at eighteen 
inches, die would be equal to two Englislr miles. Money i.s 
calculated as follows:—4 hmiri (cowries) = r ^sndd; 
paisii. Th^£.»fidd is a purely imaginary measure, and only used for 
purposes of calculation^ The pifisdj or /fir^ is a copper coin of thy 
value of one-and-a-lialf fartZiiugs ] 4or/ft;; - r dfnt or three- 
halfpence; lb dfid^i nijics 01 tw^D shillings. TJie measures of 
time ate :—bo pal (a pal is equivaZent to tw'enly-four seconds) - i 
dandd / 7^ dandd ^ i prahar or 3 hours ; S prahar ^ i dilm£^ or day 
and night of twenty-four hours ; j didas or days - 1 strpld/ia or week. 

LarfDLRSS I.ADOtntrwG Classes,—T l^e Collector reports tluit in 
the towns and larger ■villagca and market'places (bazars) there ap¬ 
pears to be a tendency towards the growll^ of a distinct class o.f day 
labourers, who subsist solely by their labour, and ncithtr rent nor 
possess any land of their own. hfo such tendency, however, is per¬ 
ceptible iri the rural b'actSh Several da-sses Of dsy labourers do 
exist in the villages, but they are not of recent growth, and die Col¬ 
lector states that in his opinion they are not increasing in numben 
In the townsj the labourers commonly known as jmdiydSf or coolies, 
are genejahy employed as porters in carrying goods for tradesmen 
and merchants, and arc paid money ivages. In tlie rutal tracts a 
great deal of work, that would othenvise have to bo done by means 
of hired labour, is performed by' an inteTchange of labour among the 
villager^ who mutually Irdp each other, instead of working for a 
money payment In laige holdings, however, where the work of 
cultivation is more tliaii can bo performed by a single family, a class 
of agncuUurrd day labourers^ called ^Ns^d/rSf is employed, I’hey 
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do not form any large proportion of the agricultural population, and 
there is no fixed rule as to their mode of payment^ soine being paid 
in money and some in kindr When the latter mode of payment 
is adopted^ which is generally the case at han^est-tim^ the 
receive one sheaf of paddy for every eleven slieaves reaped by them, 
□r else three maunds in weight, or about two hundred-weight, for 
every dfr of threshed pajddy. 

SPARit Land.—I n the elevated table-land in the north-western 
part of the District are several large tracts of spare land, which lie 
uncultivated, but whtdi are suitable and available for tillage. Pru¬ 
dent landholders In this part of the District assign portions of their 
uncultivated lands on what are known as rasnnit tenures, subject to 
the payment of a progressive. rate of rent Tliese holdings are 
granted for a given number of years, either rent-free or at a nominal 
rental; as the land is brought under tillage the rents are gradually 
increased, till it reaches full cultivation, when it is assessed at the 
same rental as otlier lands. 

Vaeieties of Lanp TunPre.— The following brief description of 
the different varieties of land tenure met with in P.^jsh^bi District is 
slightly condensed from a report on the subject drawn up by Bibn 
Kdst Kinkar Sen, Deputy-Collector, dated 26th Januaiy^, 1^74, 
Tire tenures are divided into four classes :“(r) Estates paying 
revenue direct to Govemmenl:; (?) rent-free estates ; (3) subordi¬ 
nate estates paying a fixed rental to the zanwxdAr^ or an, immediate 
superior holdejr - and (4) subordinate estates paying a variable rent, 
either to the %amlnMr or to a superior tenure holder. 

(l) Estates held Direct from Government, —The number of 
zaminidrls^ or estates paying revenue direct to Government, 
amounted to 1717 in January iS?4, of which S55, or exactly 
one-balf; pay below Rs. ion, or per anmmu Some of these 

estates are called hharija idlnks; they are generally small, and 
seem to have originated in transfers made by samhsddrs: of por¬ 
tions of tlieir par^a?ids at a period anterior to the Decennial 
Settlement. Tlmre are also numerous zajuindAris of very small 
extent, which appear to be the result of successive divisions among 
heirs of die same proprieton Government is itself the propnetor of 
Si estates, do of which arc leased out to middlemen, while in the re¬ 
maining sr the rents are collected directly fiDm the cultivators. In 
neither of these classes of Government estates is there any thing pecu¬ 
liar to be noticed as distinct from similar estates held by zamhiMrs. 

{2) Rent-Free F^^5TATiiS.—This class of estates has ten varieties, 
as follow I—(1) (3) niai€Lt&idsh^ (3) dc^o^iar, (4) 
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{i) (6) msMINan, (7) hhugffiletr, (S) service Jermres of various 

kinds, (9) tenures, and {ro)y£f^. These Tcut-free tenures may 
be subdivided with regard to Uie purpose for wliicli they were 
granted, into (^) those granted for rdigitiiis purposes, and {^) those 
granted for the benefit of individuals or farniiles. There may also 
be a cross classEiication of tl^ese tenures, between those of Hindu 
and those of Muhammadan creation. The Muliammadau rent-free 
Eenui'es are most numerous in tlie police circles {thdfhU) of Bilmjtvid. 
and Nattgn The large dim 4 estate of Bdghd, in Bilmiria police 
cirelCi is a Muhammadan grant, which was conferred direct by one 
of the Dehil Emperors. Aimd estates are tenures originally granted 
by the Mughul Government, cither rent-free or subject to a small 
fiuil-rent, to leamcd O’t pious Musalm^ns, or for religious and chavi- 
tablft uses in connection with Muhammadanism. Tliese tenures 
existed long before the Company's accession to the diwdnif and liave 
always been recognised by the Britigli Government as hereditary 
and transferable. Pirfdi lands are small endowments for the pur¬ 
pose of the maintenance of tombs and mosques, and are 

met with in almost every vilLnge. Altliough the grants are for 
the endoivmeiit of Muliammadau iustittitions, they arc in maiiy 
instances made by''Hindu zaf/iifiddrs for the lequirtmienls of t])c 
Muhammadan population of their villages. hfany of the Hindu 
religious rent-free tenure^,, such as d^utfar^ brahmoIhii\ bho^tiar^ 
and mahatira^i, have been created by the s^mdfiddrs subsequent to 
the Permanent Settlement while others arc Badshihf or Imperial 
grants made by the Mtighul Emperors. The celebrated R^ui Bha- 
w^LTif, of Nattor, created many of these tenures, Dsb<}tlar lands are 
rent-free grants for tlie purpose of the worship of the gods; and 
lands for the maintenance of Brahmans, Eh^^ttar 
viahatE‘an tenures are created by the t^afnmddrs for the maintenance 
of relations, or for respectable persons other than Brahmans; bnt 
they are few in number in this District. The difference between 
mahattran and bho^tar estates are that tbe former are Iieredimry, 
while the latter are generally limited to the lifetime of the grantees. 
Service tenures are very numerous in Eijshilil District. Tliey are 
lands granted by the larger samhiddf's and independent idlakddrs in 
favour of persons of whose services they avail themselves. These 
servants receive no pay, but hold their land rent-free in return for 
the services they render. The tenures are not, as a rule, heteditaryj 
and are never transferable; they are cancelled when the service 
ends, either on the failure of male members: of the tenure-holder's 
familyj or on the necessity for service toiyards the grantor being at 
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an end. estates are tenures wbichj in a few instances, h^ds of 

families create in favour of some on e or otlier of their fetinale 
members, Some tenures of this description are called /dgirs^ held by 
females from niother-in-taw to daughter-in-law^ and so in succession. 

(3) Interiiediate Estates hjelo at a ■ Fixed Re;;jtail.—( r) 
(3) dar-^atm^ (3) darad(trpa^n% (4) dtzrdiradirfaM, (5) Jiatni 
of the fiJ^li grade, iMuk^ or {;) Miml jst^ ( 3 ) maur^it 

/of (9) 7 mijl!arj 7 in /o/t (10) tfratkadarni (ir) isfimrayi joft {i2)/ofs 

of the second degree of each of tlie prece ding stK heads, (r3) 
ri^sl (/drdy (r4) day-fNaufdisi tjdrd, (15) jamd^ (t6) dar-skak 
JaTud, (37) rftjfufiatarij or ailtivftting tenures held at fix.ed rents. 
This class of tenures may be divided into (i) those held by middle¬ 
men, and (2) those held by the ajctual cultivators. The^ 3 jy£ repre¬ 
sents the highest class of subordinate tenures;, Prior to iSrg very 
few existed in tlie District, there being many difficulties to 

hinder the creation of such sub-temires fay the soMhiddrs:. The 
that existed before the Fercnanent Settlement were settled 
direcl; with Government, and are called Regulation 

YJII. of iSr^ facilitated and encouraged the creation af/rnfats-t and, 
the various tenures of the same nature subordinate to it. Tire iuci" 
dents and peculiarities of the p^/ii tenures are fully described in my 
Statistical Account of Bardwdji an d Midirapur Districts. Briefly speaJe- 
ing,/\:n!^idJrs maybe said to stand in the position of actual proprie¬ 
tors, with the cKception that they pay rent to the sa^ttinddy. The most 
remarkable incident of these tenures is, that they are liable to fae 
sold summarily for arrears of rent. The other intermediate tenures 
in this class, viz., j-Tiiktnif Utwiari^ maikadaml jot, 

ohak jamd^ Scc., are all hereditary tenures, held at a fixed rate of rent, 
and are in the majority of casts, transferable. Maurud tenures are 
also in naany cases of the same permanent character as the foregoing, 
but in some instances the right of transfer has been quastioiied, 
and in a few of these cases the rent declared liable to enhance¬ 
ment. Prior to the Permaaient Settlement, the sandfiMrSfh.s.vlng no 
fixed interest in their Estates^ could not create sub-tenures at a flxed 
rate of rent as at present At that time, when competed by neces¬ 
sity to raise money, they bad to sell a portion of their property, 
which thus became an independent fdluk. This was greatly to the 
advantage of the cultivators, inasmuch as their relations were directly 
with the samhiday&t and they had not to bear the pressure of a gra¬ 
dation of landlords. Nearly all the middlemen's tenures at fixed 
rates have either originated or acquired a settled character subse¬ 
quent to the Permanent Settkinent As in j!itd/dSi sub-mfeudation 
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is earned on in aU the other intermediate permanent tenures. In 
each case the chaiuctcr of the sub-terinTfi is the same ag that of the 
one immediately above it, the only difference being in the amount 
of Tent, and the medium tlirouglu ndiiclt it is payable, Tlie culti¬ 
vating tenures {ray&iwari)^ held at fixed rents, are chiefly those 
Tvhich have become exempt from liability to enhancement by virtue 
of their having been lield at one rate for a lengtliened petlod. 

{4) TiiNttniis: Pay [NO a VAHiAiiLE Rent,—(1) JjAnz, (a) dar- 
(^) daraMr ijdrd^ (4) jmbaddri^ (5) occujiaticy tenures, (C) 
leases for a term of years, (7) tenancies at will, (S) hzniiri (9) 
iiihi Of jot, {iS)i^Ms ^/lazatzr or niz jut The most pronii' 

ncoil tenures of this class arc those Iteld by cultivators Vh'itli a right of 
occuparioy derived from undisturbed posgession for a period of 
yearn r Most of the cultivating tenures in Rdjsh^l belong to this 
class ; they are not considered as transferable. Middlemen's tenures 
of an enhanceabl-e character are rarely met with, Ibeases for a term 
of years to cultivating tenants are seldom granted, but farming leases 
Xijdrd) for specific periods, to middlemen, arc common. Cultiva¬ 
tors not possessing a riglfr of occupancy, nor any Ingher riglit, are 
mere tenants at will. The Deputy-Collector states,, however, that 
with regard to the rate of rent demanded, the saminiidn moke no 
distinction between these tenants and those possessing a right of 
occupancy. There is another class of leases of a peculiar kind^ vii:, j 
adki or 'I'h.e cliamcteristtc of this tenure is that the mmhufa^' 

gives half the seed and the use of tlie land in return for a lialf share 
of the produce^ the other lialf share being kept by the cultivator. 
This tenure often subsists between small idhihddrs and leaseholders 
and their immediate tenants. In some cages, too, tenants who are 
unable to cultivate the whole of their holding themselves', make tliig 
short adM arrangement with, other fellow-ten an tg. The Deputy-Co!" 
lector states that the indigo planters m Riljshdhf Itave established 
for themselves a sort of tenure which they call wta jflt The eh- 
cumstance on which tiiey rely as having given tliem a right, is that 
they have been cultivating indigo on the lands for a considerable 
number of years. It was by taking advantage of certain mahais 
being in their possession on ijdrd- or farm from the proprietors or 
from Government, that they (the planters) hist entered on the lands 
and commenced cultivating indigo ihereon, but they liave contiruied 
to hold possession after their Eegftimatc tide ceased, by setting up a 
vague title designated and oflTering to pay rent.'' Tenures 

called leases occasionally occur. The creation of this 

description of holding arises out of money transactionSj in-which the 
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nft'ner of the property borrows a sum of money, and m return, givei^ 
a lease of the estate or holding to the lender, who enjoys the pro¬ 
ceeds itucil the debt and interest are liquidated. A tlescription of 
cultivating tenures known as kusurljot differs from other r&yatmeirl 
holdings, in the circumstance that tlie cultivator pays his rent direct 
to the zamhiiidt' and not through the iahsUMr gu^ndihid. This is a 
privilege gran ted to the principal tenant in a village by way of dhttinetion-. 
In Botne cases, cultivators witli a right of occupancy stibiet a po^rtion of 
their holding to other husbandmen, either for purposes of cultivation 
or as homestead ground. These sub-tenants ate called korfd 
TJnlike many other Districts, the greater part of the laud does not 
.^seem to have passed out of tlie hands of the .iadr zamhiddri or supe- 
ndi' landlords into those of intermediate holders. The Collector in 
1S71 estimated that only about a third part of the District was 
occupied by/aSwfj and other intermediate tenures. 

Ratfs of Rent,—T he Collector in returned the rates of 
rent current for tlie different varieties of land in Rdjshdlif District, 
as under—(r) Bdsia or homestead land pays at rates varying from 
Rs. S to as high as Rs. 20 per Mghd in the towns and large villages* 
equal to from los. od. to os. od. per acre; (2) or land 

surrounding the dwclhng'house as yard, garden, land, from Rs. 
2 to Rs. 8 or from 12s. od. to Ss, od. per acre? (3) 

////, or lands for mulberry cultivation^ Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 psr Mghd to 
from 1 3 s, to ^^3 per acne; (4) garden land, from Rs. 3 to Rs, 5 per 
bigAdf or from iSs. to _;^r, los, per acre; dAar land from Rs, 2 to 
Rs. 3/3 per big/id^ or from laa to rs. per acre ; indigo land, from 
4 (fezflj- to r rupee bigbdj or from is. fid. to 6s. per acre ; dMfi 
or rice land from r rupee to Rs. r /3 per bigbd, or from 6s, to 93. 
per acre j land bearing misceltaneous crops, from S dtids to Rs. a 
per bigMj or from 3s, to i ?s. per acre; land for pdn or betel gardens^ 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per bighdy or from j^i, 45. to los, per 
acrej bamboo groves, fi]om Rs. 3 to Ri. 5, or from iSa to^^r, 105. 
per acre.; char land subject to annual inuudadon* Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 
per Mghdy or from laa to iSs, per acre. The standard Bengal 
htghd is r4^4Do square feet. Or nearly ocie-thitd of an English acre, 
one bighd being equal to i rood 13 poles English measurement. 

In July 1373, the Government of Bengal called fora return^ show¬ 
ing the prevailing rates of rent paid by the cultivators for the ordi¬ 
nary descriptions of land on which the common crops are grown. 
The following table, showing the prevailbg rates per standard higM 
and acre in each sub-division, is extracted from the Collector's 
report on the subject, dated 14111 August rSys. 
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The!;e are Che rates generally current thmughout the District, but 
the Collector has also furnished a statement showing the rents per 
standard payable for ordinary lands in thirty-five Trillages 

situated in different parts of the District. The following brief para¬ 
graphs indicate tlie various rents charged for lands growing the same 
description of crops, but situated in differerit localities ► 

(i.) ChitIva— landj Rs. 1-4-0, or es. dd. per 
niustard, Rs. or ^s.j sugai'-caue, Re, a-S-o, or 554 thatching 

grass, RSh 1-4-Dj or ss. £d.; fruit garden, Rs, 2-S-o, or 5s. per digAa. 

(2.) DHAiiAMPUR—ffsfj land, Rs. 1-^-9, or as. i][|d4 fruit gardens, 
Rs, g-T 1-9, OT js S|d, per dig/id. 

(3.) OMircf—^iirdSK land, Rs. 1-6-0, or iS, ^d.; sugar-cane, 
Rg. 3-1 a HD, Or 5Sr 6 d.; thatching grass, Rs. L-4‘a, or as, 6 d.j fruit 
gardens, Rs. 3-S-0, or 7s. per lighd. 

{4.) ErIpur —dm land, Rg. or 3 g. 6d, \ baran dman^ 

R i-O'O, or as.; thatching grass, Rs. 1-4-0, or as. 6d. bighd. 

(5,) BelgachhI— jfrfjlai^d, Rs. or 3s.; baran dman^ R 
or IS, S^d,; mustard, Rs. I'fbo, or 3s, i^d.; thatdting grass, Rs. i’5-6, 
or 2S, S^d. per bighd. 

(6,) BAsajLrnv.it— dmmi. land, 13 dnn^, or is. 7^d,; mustard 
land, Rs. i-p-o. Or gs, i^d. per higbtd, 

(7.) BuLiRAHARf — dm land, Rg. 1-2-a, or 2s. 3d.; lar^n (f/v/trw 
land, 14 dnnds, or rs. gd.; t'd^ Rs. i-i-o, or 2S, 3d-; niiulbcrry, 
Rs. 3-S-e, or 354 jute, Rs. 1-2-0, or as, 3d. per highd, 

(S.) Binour KusambA —dm wheat and barley land, R. i-o-o, or 
23.] mulberry laud, Rs, 2-12-0, or 5g. 6d,; jute land, R i-o-o, or 
sg, per highd 

(9.) DhareilA —dnim land, R, i-o-o, or as.; sugar-cane, 
Rs. 2-8-0. or 5s,; fruit gardens, Rs, 3-4-0, or 6s. 6d. per highd, 

(ro.) TalandA —hiran dman land, 12 dnnas, or is, 6d.; and bam¬ 
boo land, Rs. s-o-o, or 4g. per Mghd. 

(ir.) Gokul —haran dmm land, 12 innEis, or ig. 5 d.^ mulberry, 
Rs. 2'S-o, or J34 indigo, R i-o-o, or 2 s.; bamboo, Rs. 2-0-0, or 43. 
per bi^hd. 

(t 2.) SAME&PUR-^Short dman land, S dnnds, or is.; boro land, 
R. i-o-o, Of 2S,; bamboos., Rs. s-o-o, or 4s, per 

(13.) Bil DilvAl— hm} rice land, R i-o-o, or as. per bighd. 

(14.) MathVea —batvfi dmna rice land, 12 Aunds, or is, 6d.; 
bamboos. Rs, s-q-p, or 4g, per bigbuL 

(15.) CuAPRA —baran dman and short dman rice land, R. i-o-o, 
or 2S. per blghd. 
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(1.6,) rice lantjj RSh or 33^; mulberry^ 

Rs. 3'S'Oj or 7fir| Jtugar'cane, Rs. 5-0-0, or 6s.; indigo, R- X'O-Oj or 
3S.; vegetable gardens^ Rs. 2-4-0, or 43, 6(1.; fruit gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 
or 65. per l/igM- 

(17.) TiCHAiif—rfv/J rice land, R. L-4-0, or 23. dd.; ^rast dman 
and sliort dmnn, R. i-o-o, or as,; irmlberry, Rs. 3-0-0, or 6s.; fi'yit 
gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or 6s.; bamboos, Rs. 2-0-0 or 4s. per Ng/ijy 

(iS.) EejekApi/r—( fsfr rice land, R. r-0-0 or iS.; ktran dma?i and 
sliort land, 10 dciiids or is, 3d.; mustard or /Jinsdrl^ R. i-o-o 
or 2s.j wheat or barky, 12 Annis or is. 6d. ; fruit goJ'dctis, .Rs. 2-0-0 
or 4s.; bamboos, Ri i-S-o or 3s. per b^hd. 

(19.) HARiSifpXpA—iiiF rice, Rs. 1-4-0 or ag. 6d.; ba^nu dfimn and 
short dmsn^ R. i-o-o or as.; fruit gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or 6s.; bamboos?, 
Rs. 2-00 or 4B, per bi^M. 

(20.) Banesar —dtiS rice, fil, hh^sdri-^ or nmskaLti^ Rs. 1-4-0 

or SB. 6d.; mulberry or fruit gardens, Rg. 3-0-0 or 6s.; bamboos, 
Rs. 3-0-0 or 4S. per bl^M, 

(2 In) DhaiisahpArA—bVj, btiron d 7 na>!^ and short diftan rtee [and, 
R. i-o-o or 23.; wheat, or barley, R. i-o-o or as.; mul- 

berryr, Rs. 3-5-6 or 63. SJd.; jute, lls. i-rr-o or 3s. 4id.; fruit 
gardens, Rs. 3-5-6 or 6s. S|d. per 

(22.) ParisA— dus' and baran drnan rice land, Rs.'i-s-o or 3s. 3d.; 
mustard, Rs. i-S-o or 3s.; ndicat or barley, 

Rg. 1-2-0 or as. 3d. ; mulberry, Rs. 2-S-0 or 5s.; jute, Rs. i-a-o or 
23. 3d ; fruit gardens or bamboo groves, Rs. a-12-0 or 5s. 6d. per 
bighd 

(23.) ChaSlOat — 10 annas or is. 3d, ; kh&sdri^ laaidr or 
rri(kbiiMi\ S dnnas or is.; sugar cane, Rs. i-S-o or 33.; betel, 
Ri. i-o-o or 45.; indigo, lo dnuAs or jg. 3d-; vegetable gardens, 
Rs. 1-4-0 or £S. 6d- ; ihut gardens, Rs- 2-0-0 or 4s. ; fruit groves, 
Rb. i-S'O or 3 s. per bighd, 

(34.) rice, Rs. 1-4-0- or as. 6d.; dfnan^ short 

and boro rice land, R. i-o-o or 2s.; musiard, Rs, i-S-o or 3s,; 
kb^drl^ Rs. r-4-Q gr 23. 6d-; barley, Rs. 1-4-0 or 2s. 6d.; tltatcbtng 
grass, Rs. r-S-o or 3B.; vegetable gardens, Rs, 1-4-0 or as. 6d; 
fruit gardens, Rs. 3-0-0 or los.; bamboo gioves, Rs. 2-S-0 or 55. 
per highd. 

(25.) BaJAM Khalsi— rice, Rs. 1-4-0 or as, 6d.; baran iman^ 
R. I-o-o or as. ; mustard, Rs. r-S-o or 35. ; khiidrl, Jimtar^ wheat 
or barley, Rs. 1-4-0 or as. 6d.; mulberry, Rs. 3-0^0 or 6g.; huidl 
(turmeric), Rs. 1-4-0 or as. 6d.; thatching grass, Rs. i-o-o or as.; 
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vegetable gardens, Rg. 1-4-0 gr ?£, 6dy ^ fmit gardens^.3s, j'O^o or 
6s,' bamboo gfroves, Rs. I'O-o or 45, per 
(ad.) Khcjgipur —das rice, Rs, 1-4-Q or ss, 5 d,; Iftiran md 
short 12 dnnds or is. dd,; mustaTtl, Adesdrlf or inA-ihaldi, 

Rs. r-4-0 or ss. 6d; ftm/itr, R. i-o-o ot as, j wheat, Ra, i'4-o or 
2S. 6d.j jutej Rs, 2-0-0 or 45.] AifM (turrQeric)^ Rs. 1-4-0 or ^s. 6d.j 
thatdang gnissj i-o-o or 23,; vegetable gardens, Ra. 1-4-Q or 
2s. 6d.; fruit gardens or bamboo groves, Rs, a-o-o or 4s. j tobacco^ 
Rs, j-S-o or 3 s, per 

(37.) RALiiRf—rjce^Rs. 1-4-our 2S, 6d.; l>3r{i?i dr/m/j. 3.11(1 short 
dt/ia?i^ R. i-o-Q or as. ; /t/j mustard^ Madri^ mafsfj wheat and barley^ 
Ra. 1-4-0 or 35, 6d, j jute, Rs. 2-0-0 or 4s.; AaMi, Rg. i^S-o or gs,; 
tobacco, Rs, 1-4-0 or 2S. dd.; tliatching grass, R- r-0-0 or as,; 
vegetable gardens, Rs. 1-4-3 qt 23. dd,; fruit gardens^ Rs, 3^12-0 or 
73. 6d. per &^/iar 

(sS.) GoEiAGAiif—xfi^EjVrr, 3 dnn^ or is.; betel, Rs. 4*0-0 or Ss.; 
indigo, S itonds ot is..; tliatching gi'ass, 12 dnnds or is. (Sd .; fruit 
gardens or bamboo groves, R 3 . a-S-g, or 53. per bighd^ 

(29.) Gor'di.vuii—jlfVj Eo dun^ or la. 3d.; khssdri and 
S dmnds or is.; sugar-OLtie, Rs. i-S-o or 33.; betel, Rs. 2-0-0 and 4a.; 
indigo, 10 dnnda or is, 3d.; S dnnds or is.; thatebing 

graas, ra innds or 15. dd,; fruit gardens or bamboo groves, Rs. 2-8-0 
or 53, per U^hd. 

{30.) jAKAiiKjJsrnf —dus rice, mustard, khtsdii., wlieat, 

barley or jute, Rs- 1-4-0 or 23, 6d,; mulberry, fruit gardens or 
bamboo grovea, Rs, 2-S-0 or 5.3, per 

(31.) BARiG.ioN— d 7 {S rioc, musta.rd, hli^sdri, mafa}\ wheat, 
barley or jute,, Rs. r-4'O or as. 6d.; irmlberry^ fruit gardens, or 
bamboo groves, Rs. s-8-0 or 5s. per hhi^dy 
(32.) Chaupukhurta— rice, Rs^ 1-4-0 or as, ^d,; dnuiii^ 
R. i-O'O or 23 . ; kesdrty wheat or barley, Rs. 1-4-0 or 2s. 6d. ; 
mustard, Rs. i-£-o or 33.; mulbeny, Rs- 3-Q-0 or fia; jute, Rs. 1-4-0 or 
2s. dd.; mdshafdi-^ Rs, 1-4-0 or iS, 6d,; tlutdiing grass, Rs. i-S-o or 
35.; vegetable gaidensi, Rs. 1-4-0 or as. 5 d.; fruit gardens or bamboo 
groves, Rs, 2-S-0 or 51 per highd. 

(33.) CHHAlTiACACHRA—ricO, Rs. Or 23. dd. J 

R, I-0-0 or 2s.; Mssdri, mdska/ib] wheat or barley, 
Rs. r’4-o or ss. 6d,; mustard, Rs. i-S-o or 3s.; mulberry', Rs. 2-8-0 or 
3a ; tliatching grass, Rs. 1-4-0 or 25. dd.; frost gardens or bamboo 
groves, Rs. 2-0-Q or 4A, per ifig-M. 

[34,) Hahapur — d}/i rice, Rs. i-S-o or gs.: ^arafT djfiijfi. 
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Ks:,.t:-4-o tji 25. mustard, Us. i- 3 -o or 53.; jutUj Rs. r-4-0 or as. 
6d.; lliatehing grass> F.s. i-S-o or ^s.; vegetable gardeusj Rs. 

OT 3s. ; fniil: gardens^ Rs. ^-S'O or 7s. per 

(35.) DiGAiJtANDi —dtis rice> Ks, r-S-o or 3s. j darait dimn^ 
Rs. 1-4-0 or 23 , ; mustard^. Rs. i-S-o or 3s,; tuulbcrry, Rs. 3-0-0 or 

63.; jute, Rs. i-S-o or 3s, i mdigo, Rs. 1-4-0 or sg. ( 5 d.; thatcbrng 
grass, Rs. i-E-o or 3s.; vegetable gardens, Rs. 1-8-0 or 3s.; fruit 
gnr<lens, Rs. 3’0-o or 63+ per 

.Rates of rent have enormously increased during the present 
century, for the Collector slates that prior to the Decennial Settle¬ 
ment in. t79^)j the rates cun-ent for ordinary land appear to liavc 
been about 2^ dntids pet or under is, an acre. 

Manure is not used on rice fields, and but to a slight extent for 
other crops. Vegetable or fruit gardens and batnlioo gtoves are 
occasionally manured* but it is difficult to estimate the cost, Iitz- 
gation is common only in rice lands. It is conducted by means of 
small trenches or ditches ; the water is supplied from 'wells, tanks, 
and also from natural watercourses, but. the want of a sufficient 
supply of water for this pur[] 05 e is said to be greatly felt. Tire 
Collector estin^ates the average cost of irrigation for rice land to 
amount to about R. i-o-o per or 6 b. an acre. The practice 
of allowing land to recruit itself by Temaining fallow is never 
followed, and only under unavoidable circumstances is a ficitl 
allowed to remain uncultivated for a short time, say a single croi^ 
season Or even a year. Rotation of crops on a regular system is 
unknown, but nccasionally in Order to <^uicken a soil which has 
become exhausted fronii being continually uin.dta: a single crop* 
anotlier crop may be substituted. It ig a. substitution rather than a 
rotation of crops, 

bTATURAi Calamities.—Famines^— The marimum price of un- 
husked rice during the Bengal famine of 1866-67 tvss i? of So 
for the rupee, equal to ps„ 4 d. a hundred-weight, and of cleaned 
rice fi Af.f'rfor the rupee, or 13s. 4d. per Imndred-weight. The 
scarcity, however* was not felt so severely in Rljshihi District as to 
render it necessary to invoke Government aid. In 1871* the Col¬ 
lector reported that local prices had then returned to what were 
regarded as ordinary rates before the scarcity of jS66. The famine 
of 1S74* however, was felt more severely* and had it not been for 
prompt Government aid, much acute distress would undoubtedly 
have been experienced. .As it was* the importation of Government 
grain tended to keep down local prices* wliile relief works were 
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openetl to provide work for the able-bodied whose crops had been 
destroyed, and charitable food dep&ts for gratuitous distributions of 
food to the aged and sick. 

Droughts are occasioned more by the absence of local rainfall 
than the failure of the fivers to briug down their custamaj-y supply 
of ivattfi and are more injurious to the crops than btgli foods. 
Fortunately, however, this calamity is of very tare occurrence. No 
means Irave yet been adopted as safeguards against drought, nor are 
any special protective works on tins account considered necessary, 

Floodsl—R ijsh^hf District is subject to floods caused by the 
annual rising of the Ganges, arid often aggravated by Escesgive rain¬ 
fall: in moderation, these annual inundations instead of being a 
source of mischief axe of tlie greatest possible benefit as fertilising 
the soil. On only two occasions witlmr dre e;tperience of tlic pre^ 
sent generation Jiave floods occurred on sncl^ a serious scale as to 
materially affect the general harvest of the District Tlie first of 
these floods took pkicc in and the second in Tlie latter 

fiood was mainly CiLUsed by^the excessive rainihil within the District. 
Tlie heavy rainfall of iSyi caused extensive inundations in R^j" 
sliibf, as in the other Districts that are waslted by the Ganges. The 
waters were out on this occasion from the end of August to the 
second week of October, and the whole country was flooded. It is 
believed, indeed, that tliese were the highest floods on record in tlie 
District. The cattle suficred much from the loss of fodder, and Uie 
people were greatly inconvenienced by being driven to seek slidfcer 
on high places, Wlien the water subsided, cholera also broke out 
in an epidemic form. The damage, however, done to the crops 
was comparatively small. The dmmt rice crop grew on in 

moit places uninjured, and managed to keep its head above the 
waters, ever, when they rose quickly. Eventually a very fair dfrtan 
harvest was reaped. Tlie Civil Station is protected from the over¬ 
flow of the Ganges by substantial embankments. In the rural tracts 
there are np such protective works on any large scale; but in Ihc 
localities where there is most danger, the fields are surrounded by 
steep embankments^ for the construction of which deep trenches are 
dug. These trenches help to carry off the surface water, and during 
the rainy season they serve as small canals for water communication, 
which at this time of die yeaxis the only method of locomotion from 
one place to another, apart from the main lOads. 

Blights have never afflicted Mjah^hf District on so large a scale 
as to affect the geiicral harvest, although on one or two occasions 
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vvithm tVi& memory of the present generation, the crops have gns- 
tainedi more or less damage from f 5 ights of insects. A species of 
worm called hdrhlJn occasionally causes injury tn tlie rice crops in 
particular localities, ^io remedial measures are adopted by the 
cultivators m the case of titeir fields being attacked by blight. 

COalPENSAXIKO iHfLUEMCES IN CASES OE DrOUGHT OR FlOOD.— 
In years of tlrougliLj the rich crops obtained from low-lying landSj 
whidi in ordinary years are not cultivable at alb tend in some 
measLire to compensate for the loss of tlic crops on tlm upkinds; 
couversciy, m seasons of floods there is an increased fertility in the 
higher lands. The Collector reports, however, that he is not aware 
of any instance in which tlie occurrence of a flood has iiHlnced tlte 
people to bring land on the higher levels into cnltivation^ which in 
ordinary years would be left untilled. 

Famine Warnings. —The Collector is of opinion that preparations 
for relief operations on the part of Government are necessary when 
food prices show the sliglitcst tendency to rise beyond the rates 
rt-acbed in /.r. beyond £ per mpee^ ov E3S, 4d. per 

liundved-weigliit- Any exteosive loss of tlic local crops would result 
in a considerable nae in price. Tlie fact of lice selling at die rate 
of iC jffT per rupee, or tJs. Sd. per buridred-weigltb h> January or 
February soon after Elm great winter liawcst, sliould, in tlie opinion 
of the Cohecior, be accepted as a waming of the approach of famme 
later in the year. The District mainly <lepcnds upon the amaii 
or cold-weadier rice crops, which arc harvested about the enil 
of tlie year. The dus or autumn rice crop could not make up for 
an almost total loss of the dmim harvest; nor would the autumn crop 
alone, even if a plentiful cue, enable the people fo live througli the 
year without actual fammu. Tlie Collector, in his report to inc in 
iSyi, stated that if iu seasons of general scarcity throughout 
Kengal, exportations from liijshiihf District were to cease, tlte people 
migl^t escape famine without impcTtation from other Districts. A 
cessation of exports, however, is not to be expected; and the 
Collector expresses his doubts whether, should the District he 
brought fo depend entirely upon imported grain, there are sufli- 
dent facilities for impcrtatio]> and means of transit to prevent the 
danger of the isolation of any part of the District. Tliere ai'e 
very few roads suitable for traffic, and tl^e rivers and water channela 
dry up in the summer months, wlmii a scarcity of food is most to be 
apprehended. Tliie Nortlieni Hengal State Railway, however, which 
is now (1S75) in course of oonEtruction, will cross the District from 
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souUi to north, and provide means for fbe eaxly iiqjortation af grain 
in times of netessityi 

Fojleigw JiNu Adbentee Xatjoeti PjtoiPRiEroEB.— In 1S71 there 
'Were si^ European landholders legisEered as proprietors on the rent- 
roll of the District, paying a total revenue of ^£3153 to the SfatCr 
The District rent-roll in 1S70-71 showed ^731 estates, owned by 
54Sa registered proprietors and co-parceners, paying a total knd 
revenue to the State in that year of j^r03,460- Although the. 
Muhanimadairs form the great majority of the District populatidi, 
being 777 per cent,, yet in iBji only dor Musalmdn landholdesB 
were entered as proprietors on the Distirict rent-roll, paying a total 
land revenue to the Government of ^^Ssop- The Collector estimates 
that about one-fouTdi of tlie entire District is owned by absentee or 
foreign landlords. 

Roads and Means of CoMMumcATroN.— The following is a list 
of the principal lines of road in Rdjslidl'ii District^ with, their e&ti- 
iTiated annual cost for maintenance and lepaii's, as returaed to me 
by the Collector in rS7i. (i) Roads within the limits of the town 
and Civil Station of Rihnpur Reauleah, nine miles in length; total 
yearly cost of maintenance and repairs^ ( 3 ) dtoad from 

Rim pur Beauleali to the sub-divisional station of Nattor, thirty-one 
miles in length j total yearly cost of maintenance and repairs, 140, 
(3) Road &om Mattor to the AtrSi river, six miles in length ; annual 
cost of maintenance and repairs, ;^3o. (4) Road from Mattor to the 
police station (i^iAnd) of 3 -.dlpur, twenty miles in length j annual 
cost of maintenance and repairs, j^ioo. (5) Road from Ibimpur 
Bcauleah to Arnnkh]^ known as the P^tn^ road, forty-two miles in, 
length ; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ;^aro. (6) Road 
from R^mpur Beauleah to NJjobatd, ten miles in length \ minnal cost 
of maintenance and repairs, j^50. {7) Road from Beauleah to Ear- 
gichhlj fourteen miles in length \ annual cost of mainEenance and 
repair;;, ^£^200. Road from hJattor' to Didipur,, twenty-nine 

miles in length; annual, cost of mainteriance and repairs, 

The above roads are all under local manag^menE, and provided for 
out of the district funds, (p) The Bargachhf and Diu^jpur Imperial 
TOad^ for about eighteen miles of its lengthy runs througli Ritjshdhf 
District The annual cost of maiiitenaJice and repairs of Iho 
Rdjsh£hi section of this road and its bridges is returned at ;£’7S. 
This main line of road is und,er the control and management of the 
Rublic Works DepaTtment. The above-mentioned nine line.s of road 
comprise a total lengdt of a huaidred and seventy-nine miles, and are 
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maintained at a total eGUmated cost of _;^iScj 3 a*year. Besides the 
foregoing, there are sevtial minor tracks whichj although in many 
cases not available for wheeled traihe, form footways from village to 
village. These little tracks or pathways ate kept up hy the villagers 
or landholdets. 

No large markets l^ave of late years sprung up along the readsj and 
other routes of traffic. There are at present no lines of railway 
open in Rdjsh^hi, but the new Northern Bengal State Railway now 
in course of cofistnittion will intersect the whole District from 
south to north, entering the District a few miles to the east of 
L^lpur police station {thd^)f and leaving it near' the little village of 
Sabhurdtopun Two natural canals are used for irrigation in the 
District : viSh, the Nandikujd khdl and the Musd Khdn the 
foraier being ten, and the latter eight miles in length. Both of 
these canalg have heEn alluded to in a former page of this Statis-’ 
ti^ Account, when treating of the water supply and river system 
of the District. The greatest breadth of either of these water 
channels is about three hundred fret, and their greatest depth about 
twenty-four feet Tliey are navigable by large vessels during the 
rainy months only^ at which season they are thickly crowded with 
trading boats. No river ports or trading villages of any importance 
are situated on these canals, 

' FftitRiES are numerous where the roads cross the larger streams 
It and water-courses. The ferry boats are reported to be in good 
order, and to be suitable for the purpose in which they are em¬ 
ployed. The amount of ferry eolleC-tions is stated at about ;i^i7oo 
per annum. 

No Mines on Quarries exist iu Rijshdhi District, and there 
seems to be nb reason fo believe that any mines were carried on iu 
former days, and have now ceased to be worked. 

Manufactures.—SU k spinning and weaving has been carried on 
in Rdjslidbf District for several centuries past. Tlie East India 
Company established a ^ctory in Rijslidhi in the eighteenth oeu- 
tury. In 18^2 the Company had two head factories in the Dis¬ 
trict, one at the town of Rimpur Beauleah, and the other at 
Sardah. Each of these factories was the seat of a Commercial 
Residency. Part of the Resident’s duty was tlie supply of a cer¬ 
tain “provision'’ of silk. Eor this purpose he had a considerable 
number of hlatures placed at his disposal, some the Company’s 
property, others hired. 'iTie cocoons were brought to these filatures 
as a rule by /lerlS/rrr or middlemen, w'ho purchased them from the 
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rearers of Silkworms^ wlio .again made their oin^n arrangements ivith 
th^ raulberry growers. As a rule, die rearing of the silkworms and 
the growing of mulberry leaves for ttidr food, wm kept as distinct 
occnpationSj and foUowed by separate classes. Sometimes^ however, 

■ the silkworm rearers grew their own mulberries. Advances of cash 
were made from the head factory to the paikdrs or middlemen, , who ■ 
were paid, sometimes acgording to the weight of green cocoons 
brolight in by them, but more generally aocordmg to the actual 
put-tnm of silk. Advancts were occasionally made direct to 
rearers of the worms, and those who took snch advances were ■ 
granted certain privileges, such as the exemption of being summoned 
by the civil courts when under engagements to the head factory. 
Silk was not manufactured at the Company's establishments in 
R^jsh^hi, but after being reeled off at the fiiattires was exported 
in its raw state. In the year 1835, the Company gave up private, 
trade, and its factories in R^jsbilti District weine sold off, passing 
into the hands of Messrs. R. Watson and Co. Besides the factories 
purchased from the Company, Messrs. Watson and Co. own several 
other large filatures in Rdjshihf District Since the oEtabltshraent 
of the Company's factories during the past century the art of silk 
spinning in iRdjshdhf has much improved, and the trade has enor¬ 
mously developed. Excellent raw silk is now manufactured in large 
quantities, nearly the whole of which is exported to Europe. In 
iSyi, the Collector reported that in Messrs. Watson, and Co/s 
factories employment was given to from eight thousand to nine 
thousand persons in the mauufecture of raw silk alone ; the capital 
invested in the undertaking being as much as from j£iido,ocK> to 
^180,000 per annum, The total outturn of raw silk from European 
and native filatures in Edjshdhf is estimated at about 5000 maunds 
or iSo tons, value 7 2,000. 

Mr. J. Geoghegan, Under-Secretary to tlte Government of India, 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Cotninerce, in a Report 
on *‘Silk in India (Calcutta^ 1872), quotes the following extract 
regarding the mode of cultivation of tlm mulberry plant, from a 
report by Mr. Hyde, formerly one of the Compan/s Commercial 
Residents in R^.jshihi. In the Eeauleah aurangs (factories) the 
mulberry culti^-adon is entirely accomplished from cuttings of five 
or six inches in length; which in the course of five or six months 
after planting become sufficiently rooted in the ground to admit 
of the leaves being lised. The cuttings are set three or four 
together, with six inches space between each cluster, and in row&. 
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iearVing sufficient width between the rows to admit of the graund 
beirg turned tip by the k^^ddll {hot or spade), and the snaaU plough 
used in Bengal Tlie fields are never irrigated, but if the weather 
be favourable with a seasonable supply of rain, five or six crops 
of leaves may be obtained every year^ but never fewer than four^ 
unless there should be an unusual drought If the mulberry plants 
be originally planted in good land^ well tended^ and well weeded, 
tEiey will last ten or fifteen yearSr In that case it is necessary to 
supply fresh earth annually by way of manure, after the first two or 
three years- The time^ Iwwever, during whicli one set of cuttings will 
continue to produce a nutritious leaf depends much on the quality 
of the soil and the attention paid, to render it fertile. Some fields will 
not last more than four or five years. The height to which the mul- 
beny grows^ before it is cut, varies accordingly as the weather is 
favourable or otlrerwise. It may be roughly stated at from two to 
four feet The plants when required, is cut three or four inches from 
tlie ground^ except in the rainy season^ wlieiv the stumps are allowed 
to be eight or ten inches in length. After the plant has been used 
for the worin in July, it is allowed to grow to iivaste, in order that the 
rains or inundations may not destroy or injure it. Tlte rains having 
subsided, the plant is again cut down, and the land ploughed and 
dressed as may bftrequisite for the grand (crop) of tlie year^ called 

' the November band. .In the Beauleal^ auraff^ (factories) 

not a worm is reared from the leaf of the ir^e; but the large or 
annual worm prefers the leaf of the sbrub^ which is well matured, 
to that which is young and tEUder. Hence it may bo inferred that 
the annual worm would thrive better upon tlte tree-leaf than upon 
the shrub-leafr The tree mulberiyj although never used in this 
District, is said to be largely cultivated in Kaugpur. Tlie mulberry 
shrub, notwithstanding that it occasions mors Labour and expense, 
is more profitable tban the tree, from its yielding four or five crops 
in the year." 

The method of rearing adopted will appear from the following 
extrajcts from a paper by Mr Speed, published in voL iii, of the 
Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India,” and quoted in p 15 of Mr J. Geoghcgan^s Report on 
" Silk m India," above cited:—" Receiving houses for ^vorms.'—The 
best size is about 24 feet long, ig feet broad, and 9 feet high, 
including a raised floor of 3 feet; the walls to be of earth about 
a cubit thick, and lOof of tliick compact thatch, the ridge being 14^ 
feet from the ground, or 8^ perpendicular feet higher than the 
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upper part of the waU^ with doorways to the soutliward (most pre¬ 
ferable) or eastward, and two smaU windows at nearly the top of 
the walls on the same side^ Such a houao is capable of containing ' 
2Q0 kdhdnSf or 256,000 worms j that is, 5 or miKhdn^t 

each having 16 dalds or slielves of si ’hy 4J feet, with a raised rim . 
of two or three inches well plastered with cow or bufFald dung ;• the 
last being the most esteemed by the natives^ as the odour is more 
congenial to the worms; in each of the shelves tJiere is sufil- 
cient space for 2^ kdhdns, or 3200 worms. The or^^^ 

maeddm are supported by four corner hambooSj which rest on 
small earthen, saucers contabing water, for the purpose of prevent-, 
ing the passage of ants and other in sects- 

^^To each honse there should be ten or spinning 

mats, of 3^^ by 4 feet, with a raised work of tliree inches. The 
reinamder of die fittings are a dose bamboo or screen, for 
tlie doQr,. and another for each window; a few laTgfr-si?ed baskets 
for carrying l&aves; a knife for cutting the leaves daring the early 
stages of tire worm ; tliree or four gunnies for pariahs and mats for 
spreading on the floor, with a small number of earthen pots or 
kalsis^ for sundry purposes ; the whole costing from 50 to 65 rupees 
(j^5 tt> 1°^) per honse, according to the locality and the facility 
of procuring labour and cheap mateiiaL Extra Expenses.—To 
every twelve houses tlicre should be an extra building of thatch and 
mat, twenty feet long, twelve feet brgadj and eight feet in heighwith 
a mud floor, as a storeroom to put a^ivay any materials not in iise, 
but more espedaily to afford protection to tlie dmuirakts or spinnbg 
mats during the night at spinning time ; the wonti being inclined to 
relax its operations during darkness and the changed air of the 
night, to the consequent deterioration of tire cocoons ; while, by the 
influence of light and protection from night nir, the animal continues 
its labour unremittingly, and produces a superior cocoon. The cost 
of this building may be from Es, 4-S-0 to Rs. b-S-o (gs, to rgs.) pet 
rearing house. . . . 

Of the mulberry about three-fifths is actual leaf, and two-fifflis 
wood and wastei During tJis first stage or tlie leaf must be 

very finely cut up; for tlie second, quartered; for the third and 
fourth stages it is given whole on the stick as cut from the field. 
The shelves require to be most carefally cleaned every moming of 
the last two stages, the worms being easily Temoved for this purpose 
after tliey liave ascended on to the fresh supplies. The supplies of 
food are given twice a day during the first and second stagey and dur- 
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ing the twc la^t stages every six or eight hour;^ qt even oftener if the 
Tvorms are observed to cit with avidity^ which is generally the case 
for two or three days in each of the latter stages. As soon as the 
TvDmis are icady to spin, they Cum from a greenish cream to a mellow 
liglit orange calour, not unlite the pulp of a ripe The 

worms are then put in the ir/iandf^akis ot spiniting mats^ and placed 
in the open air, facing the sun when not too powerful, or turned - a 
little aside when the lays are strong, but under no shade; and all 
night under cover with a lamp Imrning till past midnight, and again lit 
just before daybreak The wcurms work with activity for thirty-six 
hourSj and gradually relaxing, continue their operations for fifty-six 
hoiiis. About four" or five days afterwards,,the cocoons are ready 
; for reding, During the rains, or at the two last latids or crops of 
the year, the Cocoons are ready for reeling on the third day, and as 
at this season they will not keep sound for many days, should 
be mn off as quickly as possible; while at other pexiodSj killing 
the larva either by ejcposure to the sun, or by heating in an 
Oven nt a moderate fempomture, preserves the perfection of the 
cocoons/^ 

The method of reeling pursued by the natives is thus described : 
"The or i&arers.of the sLk-woi'm wind off the cocoons in 

■ earthen basins (with the aid of oow-dung as fuel iustead of wood) 
Upon the coinmon [Bengal ntUtahs, or reels made of hamboo, the 
thread so reeled being called pattil Fine and coarse threads are 
wound in the same skein indiscriminately, and parts of the husk me 
frequently intnodneed to increase the weight; hence it is necessary 
to have the f&tm rewoumk This is first done on bobbing, in order to 
preserve the different degrees of fineness. The silk is then wound 
from these bobbins upon a large reel, to separate and distinguish the 
colours of each assortment, and is taken oflj, as soon as dry, to be 
twisted into skeins,” The reeling machines used in the present 
largo European filatures are of the best description procurable, 
and the greatest pains are taken to secure a firm, well-crossed 
tliread. 

The diread spun in the English factories is hardly ever worked up 
into cloth or manufactures of any sort in imsh^hf District; but is 
nearly all exported in its raw state. The native-spun thread, how¬ 
ever, IS woven into a coarse description of silken cloth called 
tnaiMi which is said to be very largely worn by the higher class of 
natives, 

0 th ea Mawufa^:ture3 .^Besides their gilk filatures, Messrs R. 
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Watson and Co- possess several large indi^ fictories in Eijshdil 
District, and conduct that naanufactnre on an extensive scale, Mauu- 
factuT^ are algo carried on in silver, brass, iron, lac^ and l>asket 
wotkj but there is no speciality in them worthy of separate lueutionr 
Among the pottery mannfajctures are large earthenware vessels called 
charU^ which the Collector reports are, in the rainy season,'made to - 
serve the purposes of buoys or floats to support swimincrs. It, is -^.- ". 
said that with the assistance of one of these floating pots, three petr 
sons can swim cross a small river or a/Af/with ease. No case 
known of any clajM of manuikcture having died out in lUjsh^hfj'' -^r 
nor are there any legends of ancient processes formerly in vogue^ • 
imd now no longer made use of . 

Position of the Manufactuhino Classes.— The position of 
the great majority of the mannfacturing classes is said to be about 
on a par witli that of the poorer cultivators and day labourers in 
the District. Their ordinary wages vary from Us. 4 to Rs- 10, or 
from Ss. to per month. A manufacturing'artisan, however,, has 
prospects of bettering hi'S position as he gains further experience of . : 
his work. Where more than ordinary skill 15 involved^' Uie manufac^. 
turiug labourers and artisans naturally demand higher wages than ^ 
the rate paid for work which docs not call for so much skill. For 
good skilled labour, the rates of wages range according to the pat-^ 
ticular class of work, from ^i, ros. to a month, and even 
higher. The manufacture of ra'W silk aud of indigo is conducted 
by capitalists entirely by moans of lured labour. As to the other 
manufactures of the district, there is no well-marked distinction - 
between capital acid labour. Weavers work in their own houses, 
either on their own account) cr to order. Artisans either work 
for masters abroad, at a fixed rate of wages, or else carry on 
■ their work lu their homes, aud sell their productions to merchants. 

No particular rule esists to regulate the system cf advancing money 
for manufacturing purposes. Advances to cultivators for growing 
indigo are frequently made by the planters. Occasionally, also/ 
merchants make small money advances as loar^s to operatives, upon 
the condition that the articles manufectured shall be sold to them at 
a rate somewhat below the current market price. The amount ori- 
ginally advanced is of course deducted from the price of the articles. 

No class of labourers or artisans exist in Rdjshihf District who are 
heFeditaxily attached to any manufeicturie in a mauuer which affects 
their personal freedom. 

The total number of skilled workers, meebanics^ and artisans in 
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Ilijshihf District, according to the Census of 1S72, amoiuited to 
37,032 male adults. 

Trade and Commerce.— The productions of H^jshdhl, which 
include the chief articles of export trade, are rice, silk, indigo, jute, 
and gdTtfd. The principal imports received in exchange for the 
exports are doth and cotton goods, sugar, gM, timber, salt, oil, 
spices, grain of various sorts, &a The district trade is carried on 
chiefly by means of hxed markets in the towns and larger villages ; 
assisted also hy periodical fairs held on the occasion of some 
religious fesliva!. Thr&e great annual reUgious-tcadiog fairs are held 
in Eijshihi District ;“One at PremtoU on the 20th day of the 
moon of Aswin, to celebrate the anniversary of the visit of the 
. teformensaint Chaitanya to Gaur, the former capital of Lower 
Bengal j the second at Mand^ on the 9th day o-f the moon of 
Chaitra, in honour of the coronation of tlie warrior-god.(one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu) j and the third at B^gh^ a Mugalmin 
festival to celebrate the B.amz^n Td, held in the second day of 
the moon in the Muhammadan month of Rozah. Fairs are also 
held at IChetur, Baghsdrd., PiJ^dclihi and Panauagar in the month of 
Chaitraj at T^berpur, Ldlot, and KorfL in the month of Ash^r; at 
Maripur, Sahibganj, and Chandrapur in tlie month of Baiadkh; and 
at Knjail in the month of SrdbanK All these hiirg and religious 
festivals form temporary centres of trade. Tbe local manufactures 
as well as the crops are in excess of tlie local demand, and are 
largely exported to neighbouring Districts. The Collector reports 
that the exports are considerably in excess of the imports, and 
he is of opinion tliat an accumdation of coin is going on in the 
District, in consequence of tbe balance of trade being in its 
favour. 

CAwrAL AND Interest.—S uch accumulations of money when they 
aocnie in the hands of traders or manufacturers are generally 
enipioyed as capital for the purpose of extending the owner’s 
business. In tbe hands of landoiniieirs, such savings are either 
hoarded or lent out on interest; they are never laid out in. the im-’ 
piovements of tlieir estates, In small loan transactions, in which the 
borrower pawns some article df jewellery or household furniture 
as security for the gum lent, the usual rate of interest is at the 
rate of six pies in the rupee per mensem, equal to thirty-seven 
and a half per cent, per annum. In laige transactions, in which 
the lender is folly secured by a mortgage upon, houses, lands, or 
moveable property, tbe rate of interest is generally about twelve per 
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cent per annum. In cases cf pett^ agricultural advances either of 
money or seed grain to the tultivatora^ the mte of interest varies 
from thirty-seven and a half to as high as sci'enty-fivt per cent—the 
lower rate being coramon when the borrower gives a lien upon his 
cropSj and the higher when he has nothing to offer but his own per- 
sanal security. The purcliase money of a landed estate varies itir 
amount from ten to twenty times the annual profits. Four -large 
native hanking establishments are situated in the town of Rimpur 
Beauleah, belonging to the firms of Lakshmipat Chhatm Sinb of 
Bdluchar, Doli Chdnd Kandari Mai, Bfibu Indm Clidnd, and Gesain, 
Jij Sink Elidrati. Tliere are also about twenty other sncJi banks, 
but smaller in eittent, scattered throughout the District. Most 
of the money-lending of the District is said to be in the bauds 
of persons of the Timbull caste. These Thtnbulfs are pdn giowers 
and dealers: by caste ocenpation; but having now become wealthyj 
they have abandoned their old business, and betaken themselves - 
to trade and money-lending. The Collector reports that many of 
the rich landholders also lend ont money on usury, and adds that 
there are very few shopkeepers who, if they get a chance, do not 
combine money-lending with rice-dealing, or whatever else may be 
their ordinary occupation. 

Imported Capital. —The most important branches of indnsEiy 
in, the District, conducted by imported capital, arc the silk and 
indigo factories of Messrs R. Watson and Company The Collector 
estimates that this firm invests from sixteen to eighteen idkhs 
of rupees, or to ;^iSo,ooo as capital every year in the 

manufacture of raw silk alonoj and that employment is tlius found 
for from eight to nine thousand persons. The annual out-fum of 
manufactured raw silk from the filatures of Messrs Watson and Co. is 
stated at' about two thousand mannds, or 73 tons. A French 
mercantile house—Messrs Ferdn and Co.—alsO' conducts a large silt 
business in Rijshdld District. Indigo manu^cture is largely canied 
on by Messrs Watson and Co., but I have been unabls to obtain any 
information as to tlie amount of capital invested, or the number of 
people for whom employment is found in this industry. It is 
estimated on page 22 of the Statistical Summary prefixed to the 
Administrative Report of Bengal for that the annual out¬ 

turn of indigo from the concerns in Rijsb^bl District, there stated 
to be three in number, amounts to be about looo maun da, or 
tons. 

Charitable Institutions,^ &C> —The Rimpur Beaulcah alms- 
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Jnouse J5 maintained out of an endowment of per annum, paid 
from the proceeds of tl^e estates of the Tiherpur zamUddrS-; supple¬ 
mented by voluntajj contributions from the residenta of the town^ 
and some of the country landholders. The institution was founded 
In 1S54 by the wealthy zami?iddr of Tiherpui, Eibu Chandra Shi- 
kareswar The funds are appropriated as follow -(a) Tem¬ 

porary shelter and food are afforded to indigent persons passing 
through the town on their way to other places. (^) A monthly 
allowance, Varying in amount from 4 innds to i rupee, or from 6d. 
to 2S,) is paid to a number of poor and helpless persons. In rS7r, 
the number thus receiving out-door money relief amounted to 137^ 
all of whom, with one exception, were residents of the District, (i') 
Annually, on the last day oi the Hindu month of Taush, a gratuity 
of I ^nn^, or I’Jd-, together with clothes and food, is given to all 
poor persons who. apply for it At the anniversary in 187 ij this 
,charity was distributed to 1203 persons. During the year 1^71-7?, 
no fewer chan 8833 paupers were relieve-d at this institution. There 
is also an almshouse at for Musalmdns, where travellers and 

faliirf (Monammadau religious mendicautB) are afforded food and 
shelter. This institution is maintained out of the proceeds of an 
endowment said to have been bestow'ed by a Delhi Emperor. 
Five charitable dispensaries are maintnined in Krfjsliihi District, 
^'partly by means of endowment and local subscription^ and partly by 
■ Government grants of money, and of medidnes free of chaige. These 
aje—’(a) The Rimpur Beauleah, and {&) Xattor Dispensaries, 
maintained chiefly out of the proceeds of an endowment of 10,000 
created by the late Raj^ Ptasanna Ndth Rii Bahidur, the wealthy 
landholder of Dighipuriy^. (f) Lilpur and fi) Pirtiyi Dispensaries, 
chiefly maintained by the JiberaUty of Bdbu Fares Nir^yun 
^jninddr of Putty d, supplemeuted by local subscriptions, (j?) Karach- 
mdiifl Branch Dispensary, maintained at the expense of .Bslbu Rii 
Kumiir Sarkir, the landholder of Xarachmirii, and another wealthy 
saminddr, Bibu Debendra Ndth Tagore- Statistics of the relief 
afforded by these charitable dispensaries will be given on a sub¬ 
sequent page, when I come to treat of the medical aspects of tlie 
District. 

ItEniatOUS iN&TiifuTicijss.—The Dharm^ Sabh^ at Rdmpnr Beau- 
leah is an institution established for the maintenance of orthodox 
HinduisiHj as laid down in the Pur^ns, in opposition to the Brihma 
Satn^j, orrefotrmodtheisticsect of Hindus. With this object period¬ 
ical meetings are held, and a w'eekly newspaper is published under 
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tlie ausjpice^ of the society^ which in JB71 was said tq> nqtnler 
several thousand membciiSr The Rijshdhf Er^htna Sam^j, the 
rival theistic aett^ has already beeu mentioned on a previous page. 
This Society was founded in 1S59, Its members meet weekly for 
the purpose of prayerj and to hear theological lectures delivered 
by. members elected for die purpose^ Special monthly prayer 
meetings ate also held; and on the anniversary of the founds-, 
don of the Society, a general meeting is held, presided over by s. 
delegate from tlie central Samitj at Calcutta. The Indian Mission 
of the English Presbyterian Church has a station at Rdmpur 
Bcauleahj and another at Kawibganj. Besides its work of pro¬ 
moting Cbristianity by direct religious teachingj the Mtssion 
maintains four vernacular schools, witli an attendance in iSjr of 
241 pupils; also an orphanage attended in 1S71 by 14 children.] 
and a depository for bibles and tractSj which ate sold at reduced 
races, or distributed gratuitously in cases of poverty. The Rev. 
Behdjf lil Sinh, a native clergyman, presides over the mis-' 
sion, assisted by two educated native ladies, and several out¬ 
door agents. The number of baptisms of converts, since the 
commencement of the mission in 1862 up to 1371* is reported at 
about 35. , 

EuucATioN'At Institutions.—T he Rajshihf Literary Associa¬ 
tion—an institution presided over by the Collector of the District- 
numbered in iS7r about twenty educated native gentlemen as 
members. The Associatioji meets once a fortnight to discuss qnes' 
tions of literature or history* Each member, in mm reads a paper 
on a subject selected for disenssion. There is also a public library 
at' the station of Rdmpur Beauleah, established by the late Rij^ 
Anand Nilth C.S.I. of Mattor, and supported by public sub¬ 
scriptions, assisted by a grant of ^20 per annum from the late 
Rijd's son, Riji Chandra Jl^th R^ Eahidun Govemrnent pub¬ 
lications are supplied to the library free of charge by the Bengal 
Government The state of the library at the end of 1871-72 was 
reported on as follows:—'‘‘The number of bocks of all kinds in the 
library is 3247, and six periodicals are subscribed fbn The sub¬ 
scribers number- iS (6 Europeans and a natives), who are divided 
into three classes, paying Rs, 2-S-0 (^s.), Rs, i-S-o (3s.), and eight 
innds (is,) per mensem* Subscribers have the right to receive the 
periodicals in turn, and to take books from the library for perusal at 
their homes. The latter privilege is ejctensively used. The library 
is open for six hours daily^ and a paid librarian is maintained. 
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Want of funds, however, is a great obstacle to the usefulness of the 
insdtutTonj as tlie subscriptions barely cover the current expenses,'’ 
The schools and educational establishments of E^jsli^Lhi Dis¬ 
trict include a large GovernmenC school at Rdmptir Jieauleah j 
grantHH-aid sctiools at Digh^putiyd^ Ldipur^ Putiyi, Sard ah, and 
Tiherptitj the Loknitb free school at Itdmpur BeauIcaJi; the 
Prasanna N^h aided school at Nattorj a training school for 
masters, a femalo normal schoolj and a girls’ school at K[tmpur Beau- 
loah; Sanskrit i^is or schools for teaching Hindu law and logic, at 
Rimpur BeauleEih, Belghari[£, Ainh[ttf, and Putiy^ j besides indige¬ 
nous vernacular schools scattered throughout the District, An 
account of these schools, aard of the spread of education iu Rijsh^fi^j 
'will be given on a subsequent page, when I come to treat of the 
' ■ administrative statistics of the District 
■ Two NEWsrAPERS arc printed and published in R^jshdhf—-the 
Nintiu Ranjikd, a weekly periodicul published under tlie auspices 
of the Dliarini Sabhd for upholding ortheuiox Hinduism, with a 
circulation estimated in 1871 at ^75 copies. AltEiough started 
with the main object of upliolding the neligious views of the 
Sabh^ general news is also given^ and politics are occasionally 
discussed- The other paper^ the J^ujsJidM is also a w^oukly 

A journal, printed in the Bengali character, and with a circulation 
estimated iu 1S71 at about rjo co^pies- This paper eschews 
religious topics, and confines itself to discussing matters of general 
interest The only other printuig presses in Eijshdhi District 
in 1S71 were two private presses in the town of Rdnipur Beau- 
leah, both of which print iii English as vrell as in the Bengali 
cliaracter. 

Income of the District, —The Collector in 1871 returned the 
estimated income of Rijshihf District, as calculated for the purposes 
of tlie Income Tax Act of 1870-71—-that is to say the total of all 
incomes over ^50 a year—at ^^41^1,706. This sum would yield 
an income-tax of 13,022 at the then rate of 3^th per cent. The 
net amount of tax actually realised in Edjshdhi District in 1870-71 
.was ds, od. In the foUowing yearj r871-73^ tlie rate of 

the tax was reduced to r^j^j-th per cent, and the mhrirnum of incomes 
liable to assessment raised to j^7j per annum. The net amount of 
income tax realised in dial year was ^3207, 63. od, 

Krvedjue ANd EKEENOfTi/aE.—The numerous changes which 
have taken place in tire revenue jurisdiction of fLdjshdht since the 
District was first consEituted render it impossible for me to present 
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a really tmstwcrtl^y compajison of ttie Terenue aotl eJtpendiLure at 
differotit periods. Ample evidence^ however, esdsts to show- how 
the District has increased in prosperity under Eriti^ administration, 
especially of late years since it passed under the direct rule of the 
CroiTiL Notwltlistanding the many occasions on wliich EijsMbi 
has been dimiriishedjn area, by being shorn of outlying Efscal 
Divisions which were incorporated into other Districts, 

the revenue remains nearly what it wag towards the close of the last 
century, wJten the District area K'as more than five times as great 
as it is at present 5 on the other hand, the expenditure on thft civil 
administration, notwithstandmg the diminished area of the Distrietj 
has increased by upwards of a hundred and tlurty per cent between 
^d rSyo-yi. Thus in 1793-94, il^e total net revenue of 
Kijshdhfj after deducting all sums on account of deposits and 
transfers, amounted to dkM rupees 1,622, r63-r4-o or ;^i7S:734j 
Sa. 4d.; while the civil expenditure, after similar deductions, only 
amounted to JdMd rupees iS2,9r3-i-o or j^r9,815, ns. Sd. In 
1 3 50-5 r, after a large portion of the District had been transfetred, 
the net revenue amounted to sikJ^d mpeeg r,3<JS,o02-ir-o or 
^£"347,375, 5s. od,; while the net civil e^ependiture had increased to 
rupees 355,351-12^0 or ;£^36,439, 4s, otL In iSyo-yr, after 
still further trauafeis, the net revenue amounted to Company’s rupees 
1,368,083-7-6 or ;£r36,SDS, 6g, rid j while the cost of civil adminis- 
‘trationhad been further augmented to Company’s rupees 454,387- 
0-3 or ;£’45,433, 14s. id. During the seventy-seven years, there¬ 
fore, between 1793-94 1370-71, notwutlrstanding the greatly 

diminished area of the Distdet, the net revenue only fel from 
;£;i 75,734 in 1793-94 to itSyo-yi, a decrease of 

^38,926, or of Only about twenty per cent. On the other hand, the 
civil espenditure, which amounted to only ^£19,815 in 1793^94 
stood at ;£'46,43S in 1S70-71, showing an Increase of ^35,533, or of 
a hundred and thirty per cent. 

The tables on the following pages exhibit the gross revenue and 
expenditure in detail of Rdjsh^hl District for each of the years 
1793-94, 1850-51, and rS7o-7i, These tables, however, includa 
many items, especially on. the expenditure side, which are mere 
deposits or transfer accounts. These items are mentioned, and tlie 
net revenue and expenditure exhibited, as far as my materials peimit, 
iu the notes at tlie foot of each of the fables. 
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Land Revenue:,— As elsewhere throughout Eeogal, the land tax 
is by far the most important item of revenise im Rdjsh^hij and in 
1370-71 foTined tbfee-fcftirLhs of the total revemie of the Diatritt Sub- 
division of property has gone on rapidly under British ntlt^ altho-ugl|. 
perhaps not to so great an extent as in some other Bengal Distiicta 
During the four years, 1766-70 (the first for which any figures ai'e ■ 
available in the Coitectorate), the average annual land revenue iffas ■■ 
returned at sSkkd rdpees 2,702,400, or 32,7do. At (his period, ' 
and for niaTvy years subsequentlyj Rajshihi formed an immense 
private estate or samindiri in the bands of a smgle individual, 
who was alone responsible to the Government for the payment 
of the land revenue. In 1778-73, the District was in the hands 
of the celebrated Rini Bhawini,- who held it subject to the pay¬ 
ment of an annual Government rental of dkli 4 rupees 2,235,549, 
6d, The Rini gradually fell Into arrears, and for 
sevci-^ years Government either managed the estate itself in the 
name of the Rdni, or farmed it cut to revenue contractors. This pro¬ 
cedure had some effect in increasing die revenue, and finally the mni 
made Over the estate to her adopted son,- Rim Krishna, At the 
Decennial Settlement in 1790, Raja Rim Krishna engag^ed for the ■ 
whole District, the total revenue payable being rupees2,328, roi, 
At the time of the Permanent Settlement, numbers of 
idlukddrs or subordinate landholders were declared independent of 
the and entitled to hold their lands and pay the Govern¬ 

ment rental direct into tlie District treasury, instead of through the 
tafni/uidras heretofore. The result of these separations was that 
in iSooor the District comprised i5b3’ separate estates, paying a 
total land revenue of rupees i,47r34-503 or ;£^I59,407, the 
average land revenue payable by each estate being siAAd rup®^ 
917-12^9, or ^99, 83. ddr Only i4r out of tl^e 1605 separate eaftfes 
were returned as paying a Government revenue exceeding j£'iao per 
annum'. The decrease of the total land revcmit of the District in 
rSoo-oT, as compared with r79o, is stated to be owing to the separa¬ 
tion from the District of the large tract known as Nij Rijshdhi, which 
in r793 was divided among the Districts to the south of the Ganges, 
In r 850-51, the total number of estates in Rijshitii District 
amounted to i 3 r^, possessed by 4'5SO' registered proprietors or co¬ 
parceners^ paying a total land revenub tO'Government of rupees 
1,176,516, or j^ii7,4SS, J93 h| average land revenue payable by each 
estate, nkM rupees 54S'i4-jr, or ^70, ds, od,; average land 
evenue payable by each registered proprietor or coparcener, n£:kd 
VOL. vrn, F 
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rupees s58-t>-2, or os. ^d. Landed estates are divided into 
three classes, (i) those paying a Government rental of ^loo and 
tjpwards per annum; (2) those paying between ^10 and j^ioo; and 
(3) tlioae paying be3o>v per annunir Of the 1813 estates in 
1550-51^ 309 belonged to the fii st class. These were owned by dSo 
registered proprietors or coparcejiiers, i>aying a total Government 
revenue of rupees^&ajooojar _^60jSS3, 6s. Sd.; average revenue 
paid by each estate, dkkd rupees or 19s. 6d.; 

average revenue paid by each individual proprietor gr coparcener, 
rupees or ios. od. TJie second class of estates 

numbered 713 in E&5o-5tj owned by 2370 registered proprietors or 
coparceners^ paying a total Government revenue of dkM rupees 
579>°33] or ^^62,733, ms. 6d.; average revenue paid by each estate, 
dkkd mpdes 3i2-i-S, gr ^fl7j 199. 7d*; average revenue paid by each 
individual proptiGtoi or copareenet, sikkd rupees 244-5-.^“^1 
gs. 4d. Til a third class of estates numbered 891, owned by 1500 
registered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total Government 
revenue of rupees 35^483, or;^3£45j 199. rod; average revenue 
paid by each estate^ sikM rupees 39’T3 ’Oj or ;^4^ 6s. 3d.j average 
revenue paid by cadi individual jiroprietor or coparcener:, dkkd 
rupees 23-16-6, or ^2^ iis. zd. 

E>\iS7i>7ii sub-infeudation had been carried to a much greater 
eactent, although tlie larger estates were paying a considerably higher 
average of Government land revenue than in the previous years. 
The total number gf estates in TS707 r had fallen to 1721, as agdnst 
1S13 in 1S50; but this decrease is due to the lessened area of the 
District. On the other hand, the number of registered proprietors 
and coparceners had increased to £492- The total land revenue 
realised in 1^70-71 amounted to Company's rupees 1,029,031, or 
;^ih2,9D3j 25. od.j the current land revenue demand fgrtbe year being 
Tlie average land nevenue paid by each estate 
amounted to Company's Ks, 592-2-0; or ■_;£‘59 j 45. 3d.; average 
payment by each individual proprietor or coparcener^ Coinpan/s 
Ts. 1S7-6-0, or ;^i3, 145. gd. Thefirst glass of estates pa5nng a Go¬ 
vernment revenue 0/ upwards of ,^100 per annum numbered 189 in 
rS70’7i, Owned by 872 registered proprietors or coparceners, paying 
a total Govern merit revenue of Us. Szr^Sdz or ^^3 2,186^ 4s.; aver¬ 
age payment by eacli estate, Rs. 4348-7-8, or ^434^ 36s, n^d.; 
average payment by each individual proprietor; Rs. 942-S-o, or ;^94, 
59. od The second class or medium-sioed estates.paying between 
;£io and j^ioo per annum numbered 670 in 1870-71^ owned by 
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s'; 16 neglatered proprietMS or c&parceTjerSj paying a total Government 
revenue of iis. 17^^467^ or ;^i7,64i5j 14s. og.average paynienE by 
each estate, s6;^'&Of or j£i$, 9^.; average payment by eSch- 

individual^ proprietor, E.S. 6g^o-o, or los, od. The thiM ciais 
Or smaU-aiEOd estates paying below j^ro per annum numbered Sfla 
. in rS7c^7i, owned by 1904 registered propiietora, paying a total 
Government land revenue of Rs. 3o,7o&, or ^3070, 4s. od^ j avec^*: 
pa}Tnein,t by each estate, !Rs, 35"*o-o, or ^3, tis. odr ^ average psty" 
ment by each individual proprietor or coparcener, Ks, id-i-o, or 
£1, IIS. 3d, 

Re^ti’. Suite.— The operation of AcfX. of 1559, and the subse¬ 
quent laws which repealed and consolidated its provisions, resulted 
in a general enhancement of rents throughout the District; but the 
number of such cases brought before the Civil Court has considerr- 
ably decreased of late years. TJie number of rent cases instituted 
under the provisions of ActX. of 18^59, or of subsequent laws based 
upon it, areietUTtied by the Collector as follow t—Jn ihdi-ba, 1341 
original suits and 17S9miscellaneous applications; in iS6a-63j 59^3 
original suits and 4777 miscellaneous applications; in 1S66-67,-Bji ' 
ortgbal suits and 153S miscellaneous applications; and in 1863-69, 
692 original suits and 1163 miscellaneous appiicatiotis. 

Protectiont TO' Person aRo PEOi?]tRTv has steadily increased 
under British rule. In 1791 there were three magisterial and three 
revenue and civil courts in Rijsh^hi'District; in i^oo there were 
four magisterial and four revenue and civil courts; in 1830, five 
magisterial and twelve revenue and ci\Tl courts; in iS6s, seven 
magisterial and fourteen revenue and civil courts; in 1869, eight 
magisterial and tliirteen revenue and civil courts; and'in 1870-71, 
thirteeDL magisterial and fifteen revenue and civil courts. The number 
of covenanted European o/Titeis constantly stationed in the Diefiict 
was three in 179:, four in rSon, five In 1850, and four in each of the 
years 1862, 1869, and 1S70-71. ■ 

PoucE PROtnerjOK has been rendered more complete. At 
the time of the Decennial Settlement in 1790, an allowance of 
stiid rupees 36,926 was made to the saminddr^ Rim Krishna, 
for police purposes. The greater part of this sum, however, went 
towards providing guards for the Kambiidfi revenue courts {kacMri£ 
and escorts for his treasure. Only dkk£ rupees 16,000 appear to 
have been devotetl to maintainiog police for the general peace of the 
District No mformation exists showing the details of this force, but 
it is on record that twelve patrol boats vvdrd maintained on the 
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various livers to protect the country frcuTLi dakdUs {gang robbers) and 
firmed f^irs (wfiiidering religious iiieiidicant5)f who were veiy 
tcoublesome. The criminal police were en^plnyed in patrolling the 
towns and market places, in guarding tlie jails and police stations 
III escorting prisoners, and in serving and enforcing warrants 
and law processes. They also manned the patrol boatSn In 1793. 
the supeivirion and maintenance of this branch of the police were 
taken aivay from tire zamUiddr^ and made over exclusively to tlie 
CoUectorj the Mmbtddr being called on to contribute a certaiu pro¬ 
portion of tlie cost, and the remainder pMvided by the levy of a 
police tax on tho towns and markets- In 1795 the total cost of the 
police was s-ikM rupees 3S^669> or _;^4iS9, 3s. od. In iSoi-3 the 
District was paitiaily guarded by a Hbs.ndi corps or militia-polioe, 
consisting of 3 j&mdddrsy 4 hdnaiddrs^ 4 Htff^jjand loo sepoysi main¬ 
tained at a cost of sikRd rupees 6546^ or ^^676, 139. od. The 
ordinary Dishdet police were distributed over twenty-seven police 
circles at a cost of siAM rupees 35.604, or ^^3557, as. od. 

Eesidcs these, two guard boats wei'e employed at a cost of and 
30 shiipf'dHs or messengers at a cost of 56. The records for this 
year mention only die cost of eacli tlidnd^ and give no in formation as 
to the number of regular police employed in eacli, or of the village 
watch. In 1S40 the regular District police consisted of 249 foot¬ 
men, with 39 native officers, and in iSdo of rSo- footmen witJi 30 
native officers. In 1840, the cost of officering the District police, 
from the rank of head constable {famdddr) upwards, amounted to 
cfd,; and in rS6o to ;^i3a3, 4s. od. 

At the present day, Rijsh^hf District is divided into tivelve police 
circles (i/idnds) as follows :—(nj In the headquarters sub-division— 
(i) Beauleah, (?) Goddgdri, (3) Tdnor, (4) Mandd, (5) 

Bduddikiri, (6) JldgliLndrd, (7) PuCiyd, (8) CliarghdC, {9) Ldlpiir. 
(^) In cite Natter sub-division—(ro) Nattor, (n) Earaig^ou, and 
(ra) Singri The present police force consists of the regular District 
police, a municipal police for the protection of the towtis, and a 
rural constabulary or village watch. The total strength and cost of 
maintenance of each of these bodies is as follows :—- 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 187s I superior European officer or District superintendent 
of police, mamtained at a. salary of Ks. 1000 a month, or j^rsoo 
per annum 3 6 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 
per month, or ;:£’i2o a year 3 and 57 officers on less than Rs. 100 
per month, or 130 a year; maintaiued at a total cost of Es. 2410 
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per monthj or ^^35^04 a year, giving an average pay ofRa. 3S-6-7 
per monthj or ^^46, is. irdr a year for each subordinate ofitcer. ., ■ 
The rank and die consisted of foot police constables^ inamtaiued 
at a total cost of Ra. aifii a month, or ^^^2593, 4s, od, a year, 
giving an average pay of Rs. 6-1 i-S per month, or is. 6d. a year 
for each constable; total of police of all ranks^ 385 inen* Thc-^’ 
other expenses connected rvlth the District ?oHce are—A suin of 
Rsl 100 a mondi, or ^120 a year, as travelling expenses for the 
District Superintendent; Rs. ^77 a. month, or Ss. od. a year ' 

for the pay and travelling allow'ance of his establishment; and-- 
Ra. 624-14-8 a months or iSs. od. a year for contingencies and - 

all other expenses ; bringing up the focal cost of the regular police 
of Riijshdhf District in rSja to Rs- 64SS-14-S a month, or7779, 
loSh od. for the year- The area of the District, as taken approxi* 
mately for the purposes of the Census, is 2234 square miles ; and 
the total population, as ascertained by the Census of rS73, is" 
1,310,729. According to these figures, the total strength of the ■ 
regular police force is one man to every 5-80 square miles of tire 
District area, or one man to every 3404 of the population. The 
annual cost of maintaining the force is equal to a charge of 
Rs. 34-E3-3, or j^3, gs. 8d. for each square mile, and a ffaction 
less than an dnni, or i|d. per head of die population- 

'ruE Mi;njctpal Police consisted at flie end of 1872 of a small 
force of 5 officers and 79 men, maintained at a total cost of 
Ra. 513-1'4 a month, or ^821, 14s. od. a year. The only towns 
protected by Municipal Police in 1S73 were Rirapur Eeauleah and 
Nattor, containing an aggregate population of 3i)9^5f strength 
of tha police force being in the proportion of i man to eveiy 3S0 
of the town inhabitants. The cost of the Municipal Police in 
1372 amounted to 3^^niiEis, or 4! pence, per head of the town 
population. 

The Rural Police, ok Village Watch, consisted in 1S72 of 
3333 men, maintained principally by the villagers at an estimated 
total cost of Rs. 125,682, or ^12^568, 4s. od., equal to one man to 
every '67 of a square mile as compared with the District area, or 
one man to every 393 of the population; maintained at a cost of 
RSu 36-4-4^ or I2S. 6 ^d- per square mile of area, or dun is, 
or 2^d, per heajd of the populatiou. Each village watchman has on 
an avemgc the charge of 74 houses, and in 1872 received an avemgo- 
pay in money or lands of Rs. 3-2-3 per month* or ^3,155. 5d- a year* 

Including* therefore^ the regular District police, the municipal or 
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town .police, and die vinage watch or ruial^ constahulary, the 
machinery for protecting pejrson and property in R^jsbihf District 
consisted at the end of 1S73 of a total force of ^Soi officers and men ; 
etpial to on avemge of one man' to every '53 of a square mile as 
compared with the District area, or one man to every 545 Persons 
as compai-ed rvith the population. Tire estimated aggregate cost (from 
both Governmeiit'and private sources) of maintaining this force in 
1S73 amounted to Rs. i 7 j 474-^^ or a total for the 

year of ^^20,969, SSh od^; equal to a charge of Ks. 

7s, 9d. per square mile of area, or inn is, or per head 

of the populatEon^ 

Working of tru ToliCk.—D uring the year 1871, the police con- 
rintted 1729 cognisable^’ cases, the proportion of final convictions 
to men bioi^ht to trial being 617 per cent; and ioT4“noi> 
ccgnisable" casea, in which the final convictions amounted to 4S'4 
per cent. The total nimher of cases, both cognisable ” and non- 
cognisable ” conducted by the police in 1371, was S743. the pro^ 
portion of final convictions being 56'! per cent. In TS72, 2866 
cognisable ” cases were reported to tJic police, of which 3S2 were 
discovered to be false, and 4%B cases were not inquired into, under 
Section 117 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The number of 
^psisons placed upon trial in ‘^cognisable" cases were 1770^ of whom 
lto79 or (So-po per cent, wrere finally convicted. Tiic “ nou^cogms- 
:'able ’’ cases in 1S72 numbered 1287, in. which 1245 persons were 
placed on trial, and 662 or 53^33 per cent, convicted, Excluding 
false ” cases, the total number of cognisable " and ** non-cogms- 
able’^ cases conducted by the police in 1S72 amounted fo 3771 
the total number of persons placed on trial was 3015, of whom i74' 
or 577 per cent, were convicted, or one person convicted of au 
offence to every 753 of the District population. 

The following details of cases and convictions for different enmes 
and offences in E^jsh£hi District in a.rft tateu from the Report 
of the Inspector- General of Police fox that year. The “ cognisable"' 
cases wCK as followClass I, Offences against the SUte, public 
' trauquiltily, safety and justice,—offences relating to coin, stamps and 
Government notes, 10 cases, in which q persons were placed on 
trial and three finally convicted; harbouring an offender, i case, i 
person tried and convicted; offences against public justice, 13 c^es, 
10 persons tried and 8 convicted; rioting or unlawful assembly,'100 
cases, 259 persons tried and 178 convicted; personating a public 
servant, 2 cases, i person tried but no conviction. Class II. Serious 
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oJTences agabst the person,—nflufdsr by mbbtrs, \ case, no convio 
tion; other murders^ 5 cases^ 41 persons tried 16 convicted;--i . 
attempts at murder, r case, one person hied and convicted j culpable 
homicide, 6 cases, 12 persons tried, and 5 convicted; rape, 15 
£2 persons tried and 7 convii^ed; unnaturaJ offences, 4 cases, 3 ’ 


persons tried but none convicted ^ attempts at^ and abetment 0^ 


suicide, .iS cases, ro persons tried and 5 convicted; grievous 


45 Cases, 19 persons tried and 14 convicted; administering stnpi^ng- 
drugs for the purpose of causing hurt, 4 cases, 2 persons triedj-but'-^ 
no conviction ; causing hurt for fho purpose of extorting money or ■ 
confession, i case, 2 persons tried, but no conviction; causing hurt 
with a dangerous weapon, 33 cases, 37 persons tried, and 29 con¬ 
victed; kidnapping or abduction, 4 cases, 9 persons tried and 4 con¬ 
victed; wrO'ngful confinement and restraint, i case, s persons tried, 
but no conviction; selling or unlawfully obtaining a female for pur¬ 
poses of prostitution, i case, 2 persons tried, no conviction ; criminal 
force to public servant or woman, or in attempted theft or wrongful 
conffnemerit, 46 cases, 4S persons tried and 25 convicted; rash or ^ 
negligent act causing death or grievous hurt, 4 cases, 3 persons tried.- 
and 2 convicted- Class Serious offences against person and 
property, or against property only ,—JOcMitl or gang robbery, 2 cases, 

6 persons tried and all convicted; other robberies, 1 case, no convic¬ 
tion; serious miscluef and cognate offences, 24 cases, 27 persO'ns 
tried and 17 convicted; lurking house-trespass and housebreaking, 
414 cases, 54 persons tried and 3C convicted ; honse-ti'espass with a 
view to commit an offence, or liaving made preparation for hurt, ai 
cases, 12 persons tried and S convicted- Class IVi Minoi' offences-’’ 
against the.person.,—Causing hurt on grave or sudden provocation,- 
6 cases, 5 persons tried and all con’victedj wTongful restraint and 
confinement, 165 cases, 146 persons tried and 65 convicted; doing 
a rash act causing hurt or endangering life, 1 case, i person tried, 
no conviction. Ckaa V- Minor offences against property,—Lurking 
liQuse-riespass, 377 cases, 29 persons tried and 16 convicted; cattle 
theft, 13 cases, 21 persons tried and 9 convicted; ordinary^ theft, 
936 Cases, 443 persons tried and 24-6 convicted; criminal breach of 
trust, 105 cases, dg persons tried and 19 convicted; receiving stolen 
property, 32 cases, do persons tried and 54 convicted; criminal 
house-trespass, 256 cases, 337 persons tried and 12S convicted. 
Class yi. Other offences not specified above,—Vagrancy and bad 
character, 43 cases, 43 persons tried and 32 convicted; offences 
against rehg^^j i case, j person tried and convicted; offences 
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under the Gambling Act, 3 cEises, 5 persons tried and 2 convicted; 
offences uiidct the Bj^ciae Laws, 7 cases, 7 .persons tried and all 
convicted; public and local nuisances^ 125 cases, 115 persons tried 
and 113. convicted] offences under other special and local laws^ T7 
casesj ig persons tried and 17 conyictedn Totals cases, 1770 
persons tried and 1079 convicted. 

The number o.f cases instituted, and of persons tried and convicted 
in ^*non-cognisablt" cases in Rijsh^lif during 1S72, is returned as 
followsClass Offences against the State, pijtbUc tranquillity^ 
&c.,—-ofTenccs gainst public justice, 65 cases, gg persems tried and 
71 convicted; offences by public servants, 13 dases^ tS persenvs 
tried and ij, convicted; perjury, false complaints and claims, li 
cases^ 16 persons tried and 3 convicted; forgery or fraudulently 
using forged documents^ 3 cases^ s persons tried, no conviction; 
^ offences relating to weighing and measuring, 2 cases, i person triedj 
no conviction; mahiiig or using false traderoarks^ r casc^ 2 persons 
tried, no conyictfon ; rioting, unlawful assembly, and alTrays^ d cases., 
T2 persons tried and 10 competed. Class JL Serious offences 
against the person,—Causing miscarriage, 34 cases, 19 persons tried 
and 6 convicted. Class III. Serious offences against property,— 
extortion, z6 cases^ 3d persons tried and g convictedr Class IV. 

. Minor offences against the person,-^Hurt, 49 cases, 77 persons 
'’tried, and 55 convicted; criminal force, 519 cases, 427 persons 
'tried and 172 convicted. Class V. Minor offences against prO’ 
perty,—cheating, 36 cases, 27 persons tried and 2 convicted; 
criminal misappropriation of'property, 12 cases, 19 persons tried 
and 17 convicted; simple mischief, J07 cases, go persons tried and 
40 convicted. Class ¥1. Othet offences not speci^ed above,— 
Offences relating to marriage, gj cases, 57 persons tried and ir 
convicted] offences against religion, 4 casa^, 4 persons tried, no 
cbnvictioii; criminal breach of contract bf service, id cases, 13 
persons tried and one convicted; defamation, 13 cases, 13 persons 
tried and 5 convicted; intimidation and insult, 27 cases, 15 persons 
tried and 9 convicted; public and local nuisances, 6 cases, 25 
persons tried and I 'j convicted; offences under Chapters xviii., xx., 
xxi, and xxii. of the Criminal Projeedure Ct>de, nr cases, 9^ persons 
tried and 79 convicted; offences under sectiQn 1^3 of. the Criminal 
Procedure Code, 31 cases, 31 persons tried and 26 convicted; 
offences under section 21 g of the Criiiiinai Procedure Code, 37 cases, 
27 persons tried and aU convicted; offences under section aao of 
the above Code, 14 cases, 14 persons tried and 13 convicted; 
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offtnces under section S4 of the ibove Codtj 1 case^ 2 persons, 
tried, DO convictEon^ offences tinder section 270 of tbe above Code, 
36 caseSi persons tried and all convicted; offences under section 
166 of the above Code, 1 case, i persons tried, no conviction j 
offences under the AIkdri Act, 8 cases, 14 persons tried and 10- 
convicted; offences under tlie Cattle Trespass Act, 22 cases, 30 
persons tried and 8 conyEcfed ; oftetices under section 13 of Act-XX- 
of (practising as pleaders Or mukhtdrs by uncertificaCcd 

persona), 1 case, 4 persons tried and 3 convicted f ofiences under 
ActVL of tS6S BnCn (Municipal Felice and Conservancy Act), i case, 

X person tried and convicted ; breach of contract, 16 .cases, 12 persons 
tried and 7 convicted ; offences under the Village CJtauMddti Act, 
12 cases, 15 persons tided and 14 convicted. Total of ^‘uon-’COgnis- 
able” casies, isSyj 1^45 persons tried and 662 convicted. 

JAJJL, Statistics. —TJiere are t!vo prisons in Rdjshdhi District, 
viz,, tlie principal jail at tbe Civil Station of J^^itnopur Beauleah, and 
a lock-lip at the. suh-divisinnal town of Nattor. The following are 
the statistics of the jail population of Eijshihifor the years 1857-53, 
i86o-di, and 1870. The fuspector^General of Jails, who fumisbed 
me with die information, states that the figures for the two former 
years should be received with caution, and looked upon as only 
approximatmg to correctness. Owing to defects in the form of tlie 
retuiTQS from which the figures have been collated, which caunqt 
now be remedied, in some cases tlie sime prisoners are counted two 
and three times Over; prisoners transferred to the Central jail from 
the Nattor Igct-up being returned in both statements without alloiv- 
ance being made for the transfer. ‘Under-trial prisoners at ‘die end 
of the previous year, who were subsequently convicted during the 
year to wliich the figures refer, also appear to be returned under 
both heads. Since 1870, however, an improved forin of preparing the 
returns has been introduced, atid all such transfers have been duly 
allowed for. The statistics for that year may be accepted as correct. 

In 1857-58, the first yeai' for which materials are available, tlie 
daily average number of prisoners in the R[impur Beauleah jail and 
Matter look-up, was 516, the total number of civil, crimind, ami 
under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 6S4. The 
discharges were as follow t — TransfciTed, 305; released, 443; 
escaped, 4; died, 85 ; total, 837. In 1860-61, tltc jail returns show 
a daily average number of 55S prisoners, the total admissions during 
the year being 1057. The discharges were —transferred, 374; 
released, 737; escaped, 5; died, 45; total, 1153. In 1S70, the 
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dajly average jail population amounted to 64®^ the total number of 
prboneru adjiiitted during the year hein^ ri59- The discharges 
were—transferred^ 73 j reltased, SSo^ escaped, 13; died, 50 j total, 
T015. The hEalthmess of the jail has very materially increased of 
late year5. In rSg7'58, the proportton of prisoners [idn:iitted into 
the jail hospital amounted to 2oy’-94 per cent., and the deaths to 
85 or rG'47 per cent, of tlie average prison population. In 
rS^Q-Si the admissions into hospital feb to iod'56 per cent,^ and 
the deaths to 45 or S'lo per cent of tlie average jail population. 
In 1S70 the admissions to hospita,! amounted to 75^15 per cent, and 
the deaths to 50 or 771 per cent, of the average jail population* 
In 137a, out of an average prison population of 559, the number of 
deaths was 13^ or only ^'3:3 per cent-, being two per cent, less tlian 

■ the average prison death-rate tbrouglrout Bengal. The Inspector- 
General of Jails, in hi3 annual report for 1S72, speaks of the 
htij shrill jail as follows:—“ This is a jail-whiclr has been growing 
in importance for some time back, and seems destined by its posi¬ 
tion and other advantages, to form a central jail for the northern 
and central Districts of Bengal. It is capable of indefinite ejcten- 
slon, having spacious grounds; and it is under the nianageinent of 

'an excellent superintendent, Tlie jail consists of twO’ eudosutos, of 
Jwhich the western one, whicli is the largest, contains tlie worksheds, 
the civil ward, female, under-atrial, and hospital ivards, in separate 

■ SQUftU , enclosures. The inner or smaller enclosure contains the 
■jofhots, A large paM (masonry built) range of sleeping wards, and 
six kalhhd (unsubstantially built of nmt or clay) sleeping wards, 
which are found to be not inferior in point of convenience and 
health to the ones. The drainage lias been mudi improved 
within the last year; tilt grounds have been levelled and turfed, and 
neat paths made } lines of palisades liave been constructed to divide 
the enclosures and prevent any disorderly concentration of prisoners. 
Other improvements have been sanctioned on a large scale, with 
the object of iuctea.sing the accommodation to the extent required 
for a central jail. Besides this, a range of solitary ceUs is in pro¬ 
cess of erection, aa well as a special hajat (lock-up) near the Court¬ 
house ; and wben die walls are somewhat raised, and a double 
gateway substituted for the present insecure one, I do not think 
that it will be necessary to spend any more money upon tliis jafl for 
many years to comeJ' 

The averaige cost of maintenance per prisoner in the Rijshihf 
jail, at varions periods, indudmg rations, establisliment, hospital 
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cbaj]ge 3 , clolhingi contiugencieg^ and all otb^jc charges, except thart 
of the prison police guard, is Ktumed. to me by the Inspector- 
General ^ follows i—'In 2354-55, the coat of niabitetiance amonated 
fa Rs. 32-3'9 or ,^^3^ 4 ^- 5 ^. per prisoner^ in 1S57-5S fa Es^ 
43-E-^ or 4a, sd. per head; in I 86 o-^ 5 I to Rs, 36-6'3 or^: 

I3S. gd per head; and in 1S7Q to Ra. 31-5-3 or ^3, as, Bd. ■■ 
per head. The Coat of the jail police guard in rS^o amounted- 
to an average of Rg. 7-1-5 or 14s. sd. per head, making a gross 
charge to Government of Rs. 33-6-S or ids. rod. per prisonen ' 
The Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 2870, returns 
the total Coat in tliat year of the ^^jghdhf jail and Nattor 
lock-up, inclnaive of the priaon police guard, but eitcUiStve of the 
cost of alterations and repaira, at Rs. 33,62^^1-3 or ^^256 2, rSa. 2d 
Excluding the cost of the jail police guard, which included in the 
general police budget of the Diatrict, the cogt of the R^jgliihf jail 
in. 1870 amounted to a total of Ra. 19,219-11;-^, igs. 5d 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried an in Rdjsh^hf 
for upwards of thirt.y years, and the w'Ork thu^ psrfonned by the., 
hard labonr prisoners now conCribntea largely to the maintenance 
of the jail In 1^54-55, the receipts arising from the sale of jail 
inanufactures, together with the value of stock remaining on hand 
at the close of the year, amounted to ^960, 6s. 3dr, and the 
charges to £495, leaving an excess of receipts over charges, or 
profit, of ^467^ fis. 3d- j the average earnings of each prisoner 
employed on manufactures amounted to Rs. 15^14-’ 10 OT £1, 

I IS. rod. In 1357-58, the total repeipta from jail manufactures 
amounted to ^£'549, Bs- jd., and the charges fo ,;£2'9r, 12s. 5d.j 
leaving an excess of receipts over charges, or profits, of ;;^257, 
155. I id. Average amount earned by eacli prisoner employed on 
manufactures, Rs. 29-7-0 or £2, iSa. iid. In 18610-61, the receipts' 
derived from prison industries an^ountjed tDj£‘T404, 19a. rd., and 
the charges to ^531^ Ss. id., leaving a surplus of j£S73, us. od. 
Average amount earned by each prisoner employed on matnifsic.turfts, 
Rs. rS-3-2 or £1, r6s. 5d. In 1870, the total creditg arising from 
jail manufactures ajnouuted to ;£'2tir3 gs. rod., and the total debits 
to ^1202^ 6s, 4d., leaving a surplus or profit of ;fl909, 3s. 6d. ; 
average amount earned by eacli prisoner engaged in manufactures, 
Rsr 65-14-1 or j£6j IIS. gd. Deducting the profits derived from 
prison lab our from the total charges of tile jail fund excluding the cost 
' of the police guards), the Htfi coat to Governtnent of the RijshdJii 
jail and Nattor lock-up in 1870, amounted to ^^1012, 15s. iid. 
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The Statistics of the Hijshdhl jail and lock-up in 1S7JJ are as 
folloTif:—Average daily number of civil prisoners, 3’^^; under-trial 
prisoners, iS'ayj labouring convicts, non-labouring con¬ 

victs, t4’3i; raaking a total of 559'4bH of whom f!'6o were females. 
According to the results of the Census of 1873, these figures give 
one prisoner always in jail, to every 2343 of the total District pop^u- 
lation 3 one male prisoner to every iiSi of the male population, or- 
one female prisoner to every 76,760 of the female population. The 
total cost of the R^jsliddif jail, eiiduding public works and tlie 
manufacturing department, amounted Co 8s., or an average 

cost of Us. 37-14-7, or j(^3j 155. rod. per head. Deducting ^[^856, 
145. as cash profits from manufajctures, the net coat of the jail in 1E72 
amounted to 14s. Tlie financial results of the jail manu¬ 

factures during 1872, were as follow:—The total credits, including 
stocks remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
^^3348, 105 ., and tlte total debits to j^2Ta9, iSs. od,, leaving an 
excess of credits over debits of 12s. Tl^e actual money cost 

of tbe manufacturing department during tbe year amounted to 
ns. Sd.f and the amount remitted to the treasury, ;£’es46, 
5s. £d., Icaviog an actual cash profit of e4s., or an average 

profit of Us. 34-6-2 or ^^3, 8s, tjd, per manufacturing prisoner. Out 
of the 523 labouring prisoners, 249^14 wcno employed in manu- 
factitres or in gardening; the remainder were either employed in 
jail duties, public works, or were in hospital, or weak and old, and 
UTiable to work. The prisoners actually engaged in manufactures or 
profitable industries, were distributed as follows;—Gunny-w^eaving, 
E7’77 ; clotli-weavhg, Z^'9'^ i brick-makingi &c,, 39'89; bamboo, 
rattan, and reed work,'22-55; oil-pressing, 19'’55; manufacturing 
car^iets, Sic., '14 ; carpenpy, 3'33 ; paper manufajcttiring, 3’34 ; iron¬ 
works, 1^98; rice husking, S^oo; grinding pulses, '60 3 tailoring, -49; 
bakings S'u; gardening, ig'bS; miscelianeaus, 1^72; total, 249'! 4. 

DnocATiONAL Statistics. —The following table illustrates the 
progress of education in Rijsh^i District for tlio fifteen years from 
r856-57 to 1870-71. The figures for the earlier years must be 
received witli caution, and are only approximately correct I have 
taken every care in preparing the table, but in tlie appendices to the 
Annual Heports of tbe Department of Public Instruction, from which 
it has been compiled, tbe names of some schools are given without 
any details of expenditure or receipts ; and others without details of 
the pupils, the montlily average attendance being only given as a 
total. The total number of schools is correct, but the columns of 
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receipts and expenditure cnntaiQ this element of error, and there is 
also a. discinepancy between the details of the pupils and their totals. 
Subject to this explanatton the following table sboffs that in 1856-57 
there were only two Government and aided aclioolg in the whole 
District, attended by a total of 209 scholars ; in iS6o-di, the number 
of Government and aided schools hcd increased to seven with 406 
pupils; and in to 174, attended by a total of 4862 scholars. 

The greatest increase is in the number of aided ■vernacular schools, 
winch increased from i to 15S in number in the fifteen years from 
to 1870^71, and the number of pupils from 63 to 3S46 in 
the same period. A still more rapid increase in the number of these 
schools has taken place since 1370, under the system of primary 
instruction inaugurated by Sir George Campbell late Lieuteiiant- 
.Governor of Bengal This further development wil 2 be espiained in 
detail on n subsequent page. The cost of education to Government 
lias increased from 13s. 7d. m 1856^-57^ tO;^4o9, ^75. 5d. in 

1860-61, and to ^3714^ 16s, od. b 1870-71, The amount derived 
from schooling fees, subscriptions, and other private sources was 
£1^2^ 15a. pd. in 1856-5 7, ;^3rS, iis. ^d. in 1860-61* andj£'s5io* 
los. id, in 1370-71. The total estperditure on Govemiment and aided 
schools* therefore, has increased from ^^472, ^s. 4jd+ in 1856-57, to 
j^7a6* 6s. tod. in r86o-6i, and to ;£'5a25* 65. id. in 1870-71. 
A striking feature in the table is the smallness of the number of 
Muhammadan pupils. Although the Mugalmlns form 777 per cent 
of the total District population, out of a total of 4S62 pupils attend¬ 
ing the 174 Government and aided schools, only 1791 or 36'8 per 
cent, were Muhamuoadans. A very large increase, however* has 
lately taken place in die number of MuhaniTnaJan lads attending our 
schools, particularly in the aided lower-class vernacular schools. It 
must be bome in mind that the following table only includes the 
Government and aided scltools in the District* under the control 
of the Educational Department There are a large number of 
private scltools in addition* whicli, do not come under the super¬ 
vision of the Department, and as a rule these do not furnish the 
Inspectors with any returns. Eighty-four such pri-vate schools, 

attended by a total of J44S pupils Tvere, however, ineluded in the 
Inspector’s returns for 387173* The number of Govemment and 
aided schools has largely increased since 1870-71 by several private 
schools having been admitted under the gtanl-in-aid rules, This 
inonease will be shown on a subsequent page, 

The following is the comijarutive table for 1B56-57, jS6o’6Ij aud 
1S70-71 
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SCJiOOX-s lit? r 37 i- 7 s and 137 2 - 73 V-^U‘ 3 iilcr Sir George Campbell’s 
improved system of primary education, a large number of indigenous 
village schools, which had hitherto received no assistance from the 
State, Tvere admitted to the benefits of the GruntdB-Aidl rules. Inr 
the year the Educational Department furnlsiusd statistita of 

173 Govemnieiit and Aided Schools, and of Si^ Private Schoolsi; 
total, 357 gchools, attended on the jrst. March iS?? by 
pupils; average actexidance throughout the year, 3465. In 1373-73,"' 
the number of Government and Aided Schools ivere returned at' 
261, and tlie Unaided Schools at 3^7 tot^, 364 schools, attended on ' 
the 3rst March 1S73 by 3704 pupils; average attendance thmtigh' 
out the year, 5749. Although the total nutnber of sebooLs (Govern¬ 
ment and Private) appear to have merely increased from 257 in 
1371-72 to 264 in 1372-73, t]]e number of primaiy scliools receivirig 
State assistance has risen in the same period fip'm 134 to 225, This 
increase, too, haa been effected without in any way augmenting the 
total cost of education to Governraeut. Indeed, in rS7i-73, the 
Government contribution was less by ^rso than in the previous ' 
year. 

The following table exliibits the number, attendarice, cost; ' 
&[i, of each class of scliools in Rijah^hf Eistrief in 1S71-72 and 
1373-73. 

The following paragraphs are condensed from the Inspector’s 
Report (pp. 130-132 of tlie Annual Report of die Educational 
Department) for the year TS72-73 l— 

HtGHFii, Class Sci^ools.—T he higher class schools in R^jsh^f 
District are three in number, situated at Edmpur Bciuleaii, Putiyi, 
and Dighdputiyd. The Rdmpur Beauleah scliocl has long ranked ■ 
high among the Governiment District schools of Bengal, and during ..- 
1872-73 ita position was raised still higher through the munificence of 
R 4 jfl Haranith satribtifdr of Duhabhitf, who Iras made over to 
the school in perpetuity an estate worth a IdAA and - a quarter of 
rupees 12,500), and yielding a net annual incoiiie of Rs. 5000, or 
^^500. Trovision has thus been made at this school for imparting 
instruction up to tlie standard of the First Arts Of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. The Rijshdhi Irigl^er class schools did creditably at the 
Entrance EKammadcins of the Calcutta Univiersity in 1872-73. 
Tl^ey sent up 32 candidates, of whom 21 passed, id obtaining 
junior scholarships. 

MfDULJS Scmoolsl—’T he total rnimber of middle scliools in Rdj- 

tentirrKtJ Wf /iWf Tl 3-1 
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5h^.hf is 3 Eh Nine of these (one of them being au unaided school) 
teich Englisli as a language only^ all other subjects being tauglit in 
Bcngaltr The number of pupils attending these nine schODls on tlie 
31 St March iS^? was 5 ^ 5 . 'fhese schools did well at the minor 
scholarsldp eJiaminationj ali the three scholarships allotted to tlie 
District being taken up, and one of the pupils statiding first in the 
list of successful candidates from this Division. The middle ver¬ 
nacular schools, 2 3 in number (one of them being an unaided 
school), tauglit 10^9 boys in 18^2-73. At the last vernacular 
scholarship eKarniuationj a boy from the Pdjesndrdyan school stood 
highest in the Division, 

PRiMATtY Schools. —The primaiy schools of the District con¬ 
sisted in 1S72-73 of 112 old grant-in-aid fitti/is-d/tzs j 113 other 
SiiMs, eitlier newly set up, or brought under the new grant-in-aid 
systen^ inaugurated by Sir George Campbell; and a numl>er of still 
unaided indigenous schools, which liave sent io no returns to tlic 
Educational Department, and of which the precise number in the 
District has no-C been asQertuinedh No material difference seems to 
exist either in the mode of instruction or iu tire subjects taught in 
the old and new pdihidlds. The vice-president of tlie District 
School Committee states that “both descriptions of schools are 
almost of the same nature ns regards the. charajctcr of instruction ini- 
parted." Such being the case, tlie work done in the District during 
tlie latter two and a half months of the year, during which the nnna- 
ber of pnmai'y schools and scholars has been more than doubler^ 
must be eousideted as very successful, especially as tlie cost to 
Government under the new scheme is decidedly less tlran that which 
was being incuiTod under the old system. The new schools hstve 
not been as yet tied down to any set of rules. Tire DeputyTnspcc' 
tor States :—“1 have purposely granted this latitude, with a view to 
make tho gurus (schoolmasters), sensitive as they are, feel our con¬ 
nection less, and to keep them to n certain extent unfettered in the 
discharge of their duties Tlie favour thu.s shown has not been 
abused lu a single instance ; on the contrary, every one of them has 
woiked diligently and with a clreerful heart ever since they came 
under our notice, and the patronage tlms extended to tJiis long 
neglected class is certainly a move in the right direction, inasmuch 
as the sympathy of the people in the htimbler walks of society is 
likely to be enlisted on our side for thus advatieitig the cause ot 
popular educatioud' 
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The primar}' scholarship examination was conducted by the Dis¬ 
trict School Committee, and the ten scholarships allotted to the 
District were awarded to the best pupils, care being taken that not 
more than one scholarship was given to a pdthsdld. The subjects 
for examination were (i) reading and writing in the vernacular of tlie 
District; (2) written and mental arithmetic; (3) bdzdr and zamln- 
ddri accounts; and (4) mensuration. From the three estates under 
the Court of Wards in Rdjshdhf District, viz, Tdlierpur, Jarkatid, 
and Putiyd, the following sums have been set aside for educational 
purposes:—(1) Rs. 60-12 per mensem, or ^^72, i8s. per annum, 
from the Tdhcrjiur estate, for the support of one aided scliool at 
Tdherpur, another in the District of Maldah, and a third in the 
District of Dindjpur; (2) Rs. 25 per mensem, or ^30 per annum, 
from the Jarkatid estate {oT.pdtludlds] (3) R.s. 25 per rftensem, or 
;^30 per annum, from the Putiyd estate for pdthsdlds. 

Normal Schools. —The training school of this District is spoken 
of very fovourably by the District Committee:—“ This institution,” 
writes the vice-president, “ has been of the greatest service, and its 
usefulness will continue to increase with the expansion of the pdth¬ 
sdld system of education. During the year 1S72-73, thirty-eight 
students were sent out to open new ptifhsd/dj, or to keep up old 
ones, and all of them were found quite equal to the work that was 
entrusted to them. The general result of the last pass examination 
was not very satisfactory. Tliis is attributed to tlie school having 
been hitherto located in a very unhealthy quarter of the District; 
but as it has been now removed to a healthier site, it is hoped that 
the school will in future be in a position to compete on equal terms 
with the sister institutions in-other Districts.” 

TTiere is an aided female normal school in Rdjshdhf called the 
Chandra Ndth Female Normal School. Rdjd Chandra Ndth of 
Nattor pays to tliis scliool a monthly subscription of Rs. 125, or 
;^i5o a year, which is supplemented by a Government grant of 
Rs. 250 per mensem, or ;^3oo a year. This school w'as opened in 
October i868. At the end of 1872-73 it was attended by fifteen 
adult stipendiary pupils, of whom the most advanced went out under 
the directions of the Lady Superintendent to teach in the zandnas of 
some of the respectable native gentlemen of the station. The 
zandna teaching, however, is said to have fallen into some disuse, 
and the subscriptions to have got into arrear. The Inspector is of 
opinion that although there are great difficulties in the way of female 
education, yet that most of tlicsc difficulties will be surmounted when 
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we have Euccec^ 3 ed in getting a. body of qualified mistresses to late 
char^ of girig’ gcliools^ and more particularly of xandnn sctioolS^ 
Girls' Schools. —There are only two girls' schools in f^^jshdhl 
Uigtrict—one aided by Goverament, and the other supported from 
mission fundSt A few girig also attend some of the pdthidld^r The 
total number of girls, however, attending school instruction in iJij- 
shihf in 1372-73 was only 67. The people take little or no interest 
in tbe ediicution of clieir girls, and the Vice-President of tlie District 
Cotntniltee states that “ tbe only way would perliaps be to set up 
some schools whose e^tpcnses irmst^ for some time at least, be wholly, 
or in a great measure, home by Government, and prizes and scholar¬ 
ships must be freely given before w'O can expect to see people send 
up their daughters to public schools, or lend anything like a hearty 
co-operadon in the mattetr” The Deputj^-InspectoT of the District 
is of the game opinion. ’ The Inspector, however, suggests that be¬ 
fore recourse be had to such measures (which seemed to him to be 
not altogether free from danger and future evil) for die advancement 
of female educadon, tlie agency of the sliould be more 

largely and more liberally employed than it has heretofore been. 11 
has been found by experience that pdthsdids succeed in attracting 
girl pupils more easily than our aided sdiools do* 

Sanskrit and Arabic iNDrcnTfONS Schools. —The District 
School Committee in iS72-73 reported that there wtro 20 Hindu 
fifls in K^Jsliihf teaching Sanslcrit to 102 Hindu students, and lo 
makiah teaching Arabic and Persian to 153 Muhammadan pupils. 

These indigenous schools," say the Committee, “are fast dying out; 
and if allowed to remain in this neglected state, fifiy years hence 
few (if any) of them will exist to tell their history. Both these 
classes of institutions are useful in their own way, and as such arc 
deserving of some encouragement.’* 

PcsTAL Statistics. —^P'bere has been a considerable increase in 
the use of tbe Post-Ofhcc within the past few years. Since r@6r'63, 
the earliest year for w^hich trustworthy statistics me available, tbe 
total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received at 
tbe Rdjshdhf Post Office has increased by 44 per cent, or nearly 
one-balf. In iS6r-63, the total of letters, newspapers, books, &Ch, 
received at the Rdjsli^hi Post Office was. 103,8151, "which in^ 
creased in to 123,499, and in 1870-71 to.156,750. The 

number despatched was 5^,353 in 1861-63, and 87,258 in 1865-66. 
I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the numbei of letters, fee.,' 
despatched from die District Post Office in 1870-71. Tlie total 
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postal receipts amounted to ;^8o6, 14s. 6d. in 1861-62, to ^^804, 
losL 9d. in 1865-66, and to ;^i404, 14s. rod. in 1870-71, exclusive 
of ;^68, IS. 3d., receipts from sales of stamps for official corre¬ 
spondence, which in previous years was included with the general 
receipts, making a total revenue from the Rdjslidhf Post Office in 
1S70-71 of j^i472, i6s. id. On the expenditure side of tlie 
account the charges of the Post Office have increased from ;;^29o, 
9s. 5(1 in 1861-62, to j^454, 12s. sd. in 1865-66, and to ;^746, 
los. 2d, in 1870-71. In the latter year, therefore, the i>ostal service 
of the District resulted in a net cash profit of ^658, 4s. 8d. The 
following table, exhibiting the number of letters, new.spapcrs, books, 
&c., received at and despatched from the l<d.jshdh( Post Office, 
together with the postal receipts and expenditure, for each of the 
years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled from a return 
specially furnished to me by the Director-General of Post Offices:— 


Postal Statistics op RAjSHAHf District for the Years 
1S61-62, 1865-66, anti 1870-71. 



iSCi-Tk. 

iBOs-^'.a 

1870-71. 


Kocuivutl. 






9«.303 

SS.220 

111,516 

85.152 

142,073 

Materials 


9.271 

636 

9.458 

‘.‘30 

“.519 

nut 

received 


7,SSi 

496 

2,040 

91S 

‘.075 

fur this 


364 

... 

485 

58 

2,083 

colutnu. 


108,819 

56.352 

‘ 23.499 

87.258 

156,750 


Sale uf PusUtgc 

£ 

a (1. 

£ 

K d. 

£ 

a d. 

Slampa, . 

363 

5 Jio 

3O6 

19 10 

609 

10 4 

Cash Collections, . 

443 

8 8 

437 

10 11 

70 S 

4 6 

Total Kcccipts, 

go6 

14 6 

804 

10 9 

1404 

14 lO* 

Total Expenditure, 

2go 

9 5 

454 

12 5 

746 

10 2 


Political Divisions. —For administrative purposes, Rdjshdhf 
District is divided into the two following sub-divisions. The 
population figures are derived from statements i A and i B to the 
Appendix to the Census Report of 1S72. The Administrative 

* I'.kcltiHivc of rocetpts from snic of service stAni]Mi frir oflicial coiTCKpoudciicc, 
wliich ill 1870-71 amounted is. jd, Service wcic linit introduced 

in 186A. 
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statistics are taken from the special report fumi3]ie<3 to me by the 
Cullecton 

T(je Sadr or Headquarthrs Sub-divisian in 1873 coTitaioed 
a total area, of 1402 square milesj and a total population of £34,005 
souls, residing in iS6ovil[a*es or townships^ and dwelling in iSo^ooS 
houses. Of the total sub-divisional population, 6^5,596, o-r 7S7 
per cent, axe Muhammadanviz. 345*073 males and 350,323- 
females ' proportion of males in the total Musahndn population, 45-6 
per cent The Hindus number 93,Si3 males and 39,296 females; 
total 183,109* or 20'7 per ceiUh of the total sub-divjsional popula¬ 
tion; proportion of males in total Hindus^ 51-a per cent. The 
Euddbists art returned at 10 only, viz. 5 males and 5 females. 
The Christians consist of 56 males and 43 females; total 9S; pro¬ 
portion of males in total Cbristiang, 57^1 per cent The remaining 
population* consisting of people bdongiug to other denominations, 
and not classified separately in the Census Report; is returned at 
2852 males and 2540 females; total 5392* or '6 per cent, of the 
t-otal sub-divigional population ; proportion of males in total “ others," 
5?‘9 per Cent, Proportion of males of aU denominations in total 
sub-divisional population* 50 per cent Average density of the popu¬ 
lation, 631: per square mile; average number of villages per square 
mile, 2'04 i average number of persons per village, 309; average 
number of houses per square mile* 114 ; average number of persons 
per house* 5^5, The sub^livigion comprises the nine police circles 
(iMfidj) of R[iTnpur BeauleaJi, Gotldgthi, Tdnpr, hlandd* Bdndiiitdrd* 
Edghmird, Putiyd, Cliaighdt, and Ldtpun In 1870-71 it contained 
a total of eleven magisterial and revenue courts The Collector re¬ 
turns the cost of ll)e sub-JivisIonal administration m iS^o-jr as 
follows;—Cost of courts and civil adinhiistmtion, Rs, 173,065 or 
^17,30^?, tos-; cost of regular police, Rs. 38,604 or ^^3860* Ss,; 
cost of the rural police paid by tbe villagers and land¬ 

holders (estimated), Rs. 116,309, or ;^i 1,630* 13 s. The District of 
Rdjshdbf was formed in 1793 at die time of the Ferraanont Set¬ 
tlement* although it bad been under British administiation for a 
considerable period previously. The headquarters of tbe District 
and usual administrative offices and courts were located at bJattot 
up to 1835* when the licadquartem were removed to Rimpur 
Beauleali, Avbere they still remain. Rdjsbdbf was disdded into two 
sub-divisions in 1S29- 

Ka'ctoe. Suii-DivisiON in 1S72 contained a total area of 832 
square miles, ,'urLd a total population of 426,724 souls living in 1368 
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villages or townships, and dwelling in 86,363 houses. Of the total 
sub-divisional population in 1872, 158,084 males and 164,499 fe¬ 
males, total 322,583, or 757 per cent, of the whole, are returned as 
Muhammadans ; proportion of males in total Musalmdn population, 
49-0 per cent. The Hindus are returned as numbering 50,508 
males and 53,253 females; total 103,761, or 24*3 per cent, of the 
sub-divisional population. Buddhists ml Christians, 5 males, no 
females, total 5. Other denominations not separately classified, 
190 males and 185 females, total 375 ; proportion of males in total 

others," 507 per cent. Proportion of males of all denominations in 
the total sub-divi'sional population, 48*9 per cent Average density 
of the population, 513 per square mile; average number of villages 
per square mile, i‘64; average number of persons per village, 312; 
average number of houses per square mile, 104; average number 
of inmates per house, 4‘9. The sub-division comprises the three 
police circles {fMnds) of Nattor, Baraigdon, and Singrd. In 1870-71 
it contained two magisterial and revenue courts. The Collector 
returns the cost of sub-divisional administration in 1870-71 as 
follows:—cost of courts and general administration, Rs. 11,107 or 
145.; regular police force, Rs. 9576 or;^957, 12s.; rural 
police (maintained by tlie villagers and landholders), Rs. 3535 or 
jCsSSi I may mention here that the Collector’s figures of the 
cost of the District police do not agree with those of the Inspector- 
General of Police, which have been given in previous pages of this 
account The total District cost of the regular police, according to 
the Collector, in 1870-71 amounted to ^^4818, and of the village 
watch to ;^h,984, 8s. According to the annual report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for 1870-71, the total cost of the regular 
police in that year was j£S26i, 14s. I am unable to explain the 
discrepancy. As already stated, Nattor formed the headquarters 
of Rdjshdhf District from 1793 1825, in which year the adminis¬ 

trative oflScers were removed to Rdmpur Beauleah. Nattor sub¬ 
division dates from 1829. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The following list of 48 par^ofids or Fiscal 
Divisions comprised in Rijshdhf District, exliibiting ihe area in 
acres and square miles, number of estates, amount of land revenue, 
&c,, of each, together with the subordinate judges’ court to which 
each is subject As explained at the end of the list, the figures 
should be .looked upon with caution, and as only approximating to 
correctness. 

(i.) Amrul contains an area of 64,499 acres or 10078 squire 
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miles; it comptiaes 4^ estates j pays a land reveniie to Government 
of^46D6j 45.; and ig situated within the jurisdictiOD of the. subordi¬ 
nate judges* courts at the headquarters town of R^mpur Beauleah 
and the sub-divigional town of Natter* 

{2.) BXjtJRAS: area, S&SJ5 acres or 13’63 square miles; 5 estates; 
kud revenue, ;^£0i; subordinate judges'* courta at Beauleah and 
Kattor. 

(3,) Bajuras Muhabbatpur : area, 5524 acres or 3 ‘63 square 
miles; 14 estates; land revenue, as.; subordinate judges’ 

courts at Eeauleah and NattOr. 

{.p) Baliiiar ; area, 18,013 axresor 2S’i5 square miles; S estates 
land revenue, ^^391, ; courts at Beauleah and- Nattor. 

(5r) BAkdAikarA : area, 953 a acres or iJ'Ss square miles; 4 
estates ; land revenue, ;^597 t ; court at Nattor, 

(( 5 .) BAnoAon JAg/b : area, 14,247 acres or 2 2'2 6 square miles ; d 
estates; land revenue, ;^i32i, Ss.; courts at Beauleab and Nattor. 

(7.) BAngaon KnAr^sA : area, 33 j 932 acres or 53'o3 square miles; 
33 estates ; land revenue, j courts at Nattor and BiSmAriA* 

( 3 .) Eabbakpur ; area, 63,747 ^jcre.g or 99-60 square miles; 39 
estates; land revenue, ^^'2644, as-; courts at Beauieah and Natter. 

(9.) BakeariA : area, 5713 acres or 3-93 square miles; 6 estates; 
land re venue, jfsSj, ; court at Nattor. 

(10.) ByAs Tapp a ; area, 76>o54 acres or riS^33 square miles; 
73 estates ; land revenue, i 3 s.; court at Nation 

(31.) CwAKciLAr; area, 59,917 acres or 93'62 square fniies ; 5 3 
estates; land revenue, ^<^2311, r6s.; court at Bcaulcab. 

(is.) CecApilA TappA : area, 249,499 ii-cres or 3S9'S4 square miles; 
93 estates ; land revenue, ^6334,23,; courts atEeauleah and Natter* 
.(13.) ChAugAow ; area, 29,437 acres or 46■07 square miles; 65 
estates; land revenue, ^1443, 4^ ; court at Nattor. 

(14.) CrinAso: area, X 3 ,i 3 -S acres or ao'do square miles; 37 
estates; land revenue, ^^1036, xqs.; court at Nattor. 

(15.) CHHiyDAEAzu: area, 19,^43 Uteres or 30-69 square miles; 
28 estates ; land revenue, ;£‘i 543 , 145.; courts at Beatileali, Natter, 
and EilmAriA, 

(iij.) Dakshin JoaR : area^. 13^087 acres or 20-43 squai'e miles; 
15 estates; land revenue, ^£826 ; courts at Nattor and BiltoiaA* 
(17.) Dhajjist t area, 24^198 acres or 37^81 square milts; 43 
estates ; land revenue, 4S^ J co-urts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

(rS.) DrcnAratea, r 7,526 acres or 27-38 square miles; 23 estates; 
land revenue, ^13S7 j 145.; courts at Beauleah and Nation 
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(19.) GangArampur : area, 7082 acres or n’o6 square miles; 
20 estates ; land revenue, ;^296, 6s.; court at Nattor. 

(20.) GayhAtA: area, 6610 acres or 10*33 square miles; 11 
estates ; land revenue, ^^297, i6s.; court at Beauleah. 

(21.) GopinAthpur: area, 5927-acres or 9*26 square miles; 36 
estates; land revenue, 197, 2s. od.; court at Beauleah. 

(22.) GoverhAt: area,' 37,276 acres or 58*24 square miles; 43 
estates; land revenue, ;^2266, los. od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(23,) Govindpur: area, 46,330 acres or 72*39 square miles; 
52 estates; land revenue, ;^287, os. od. ; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(24.) HAndiAl: area, 13,416 acres or 20*96 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ;^620, 14s.* od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(25.) Huzurpur: area, 15,229 acres or 23*80 square miles; 24 
estates ; land revenue, ;^9o6, os. od.; court at Beauleah. 

(26.) IslAmpur .* area, 1627 acres or 2*54 square miles; 5 estates; 
land revenue, 100, 18s. od.; court at Nattor. 

. (27.) JahAngirAuAd : area, 184 acres or *29 square miles; z estate; 
land revenue, ;^5, i6s. od.; court at BilmdrirL 

(28.) JiAsikdhu: area, 76,612 acres or 119*70 square miles; 20 
estates ; land revenue, ;^3610, 2s. od.; court at Beauleah. 

(29.) KAlioAum : area, 41,105 acres or 64*22 square miles; 25 
estates ; land revenue, ;^i45o, 12 s. od.; court at Nattor. 

(30.) KAligAon KAlisaphA : area, 52,357 acres or 81*81 square 
miles; 24 estates; land revenue, ;^4346, 12s. od.,* courts at Beauleah 
and Nattor. 

{31.) Kasimpl/r : area, 4482 acres or 7*00 square miles; 3 estates; 
land revenue, ^^271, 16s. od.; court at Nattor. 

(32.) Katar M/VHal: area, 130,714 acres or 204*24 square miles; 
180 estates; land revenue, 143. od.; court at Nattor. 

(33.) KXzthAtA: area, 18,762 acres or 29*32 square miles; 6 
estates ; land revenue, ^^440, 4s. od.; court at Beauleali. 

(34.) KhAs TAluk : area, 4400 acres or 6*87 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ;^3i3, 2s. od.; court at Beauleah. 

(35.) KuSAMnf TappA : area, 24,479 acres or 38*25 square miles ; 
37 estates; land revenue, ^2957, 6s. od.; court at Nattor. 

(36.) LAshkarpur : area, 297,868 acres or 465*42 square miles; 
290 estates ; land re\'enue, .-£’24,424, 183. od.; courts at Beauleah, 
Nattor, and Bilmdrid. 
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(37.) MAiamcki arc^iif 6744. acres or io‘54 square miles l 23 
estates ; land revenuej 4^ od.; cgiirts at Beauleahand K^rttorh 

{30r) Mekhaw^hawi : area, 7055 acres or io‘99 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ^£'37 r, 45. odr; court at N'attor, 

(39-) MuHAWAorm ■ area, 41,491 acres or 64^53 square miles ; 
56 estates; land revenue, ;^3662, 4s. od.; courts at Eeauleah and 
Nflttor 

(40,) KizAmfuk t area, 125 ucres or ^so square miles; x estates; 
land revenue, 8s, od.; court at Beauleah. 

(4t.) PeatApbAjU; urea, 19,270 acres or 30’!r square miles; s 
estates ; land revenue, j£'4fir, i8s. od,; coiut at Beauleab, 

,(42r) Rokanfur : area, 43,240 acres or 75^37 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, os. od, ; court at Beauleab, 

(43.) SiRSAn.tD : area, 556 acres or '37 square miles; 1 estate; 
laud revenue, oi od.; court at Beauleali. 

(44.) SonAuAju : area, 115,330 acres or lSo‘ 3S square miles; S9 
estates; land revenue, ;^^3S53, 14s. od.; court at N'attor. 

(45-) SujA5t-AGAR: area, 11,130 acres or 17'39 square miles; 24 
estates ; land revenue, Ss, od.; courts at Beauleah and! Nattor. 

(4^.) TAherrur: area, 32,944 acres or 129-60 square miles; 43 
estates; laud revenue, ;j^540t, iSs. od.; courts at Beauleah and 
Nattor. 

(47,) TArAgunia; area, 647 acres or I'oi square reiiles; iS 
estates; land revenue, ^^59, os, od.; courts at Beauleah and Bllru^riAr 
(4S.} Tegactthi : area, 51,824 acres or So-97 square miles; 96 
estates; land revenue, ;^43i57, iSs.; courts at Beauleah and Nattor. 

The statistics thus furnished by die Board of Revenue exhibit tl).e 
total area at 29^2-70 square miles, comprising 1704 estates, and 
paying a total Goveniment land revenue of ;£'io2,9oo, is. od. The 
figures in the foregoing list, however, must be accepted with ciation, 
as the totals do not absolutely agree witli those obtained from more 
ti'Listwortby sources. Moreover, it is not^ stated in the Board of 
Revenue's statistics to what year the figures refer, AccO'rding fo the 
latest return I have received from the Surveyor-Generah the present ‘ 
area of the District is 2360-S.2 square miles. The Report on the Land 
Revenue Administration of Bengal for 1S70-71 shows tliat in tliat 
year the District was composed of 1721 estates, the “ current demand” 
of land revenue being ^103,456, tos, od. 

MiiDLCAL TopographV : CLUiArK—The Climate of RiCjshdhf is 
substantially the same as that of tlie Oliver Districts of Lower Bengal, 
The seasons may be divided into tlirec : cold, liot, and miny. The 
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cold season commences about the first week in November, and con¬ 
tinues until the middle or end of Pebniary; the hot months last from 
the end of February till about the middle of June, when the south-west 
monsoon usliers in the rainy season, lasting until October. The Civil 
Surgeon reports the average temperature for each month of the year 
1868 to have been as follows:—January, 62’5®; Febniary, 65’5“; 
March,April, 85"*; May, 84*5'’; June, 84*5®; July, 85-5°; August, 
87“; September, 89®; October, 8i‘S®i November,74’5®; and Decem¬ 
ber, 68®. Average mean for the year, 78*3®. The average rainfall of 
the District for the last ten years is 62*19 inches. The Meteorolo¬ 
gical Department returns the following as the total monthly rainfall 
at the Civil Station of Rdmpur Beauleah in 1871 :—^January, nilj 
February, 0*02 inches; March, 0*89 inches; April, 0*24 inches; 
May, 5’5i inches; June, T6‘07jnches; July, 21*99 inches; August, 
15*74 inches; September, 10*41 inches; October, 064 inches; 
November and December, nil; total rainfall for the year, 71 *5 x inches. 
In the following year, 1872, the total monthly rainfall was returned 
as follows:—^Januar}', nil; February, 2*37 inches; March, 0*06 
inches;April, x*oo inches; May, 2*71 inches; June, 6*74 inches; 
July, 10*37 inches ; August, 4*94 inches; September, 15*48 inches ; 
October, 10*41 inches; November and December, nil. Total rain¬ 
fall for 1872, 54*08 inches, or 8*11 inches less than the average of 
the previous ten or twelve years. 

Diseases. —^The diseases endemic to Rdjsh«<hf are those most 
commonly met jvith in other Districts of Lower Bengal:—viz., 
fevers, both remittent and intermittent; hepatic affections; splenic 
enlargements; dysentery and diarrhoea. Elephantiasis is not 
common, nor is bronchocele, although a few cases of the latter are 
met with in the country to the east of Nattor. Cholera occurred 
rather extensively in some parts of the District in 1S69, but nowhere 
in an epidemic form. The year 1871 was a particularly unhealthy 
one; cholera is reported as having been present almost throughout 
the year. Fevers and smallpox were also present in an epidemic 
form. The following year, 1872, on the other hand, is reported as 
having been one of the healthiest on record. 

The numerous religious-trading fairs held at various seasons of 
the year in the larger towns and villages, are frequently tlie cause 
of an outbreak of epidemic cholera or some other disease. Thou¬ 
sands of people are crowded together at these places in the midst 
of filth and abominations of every sort, without the slightest attention 
to sanitation; and invariably some of the pilgrims or traders attending 
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are afflicted wStli some form of contagious disease- Tbe most nurneS' 
ously arttcnded' of these fairs are the following ;—(i) at Mandi in 
the month of Chaitra; (i) at Khetur near Jiargichhf-in the month of 
Kartikj (3) at Budpiri near Idlpur police station on the 

occasion of the diwdii festival j (4) at Kasfmpur in the Singrd police 
circle, lasting for a fortnight; (5) at Tihcrputj on the occaision of 
the Jdtrd or car festival of Jagnundth; ( 6 ) at the police station 
of Goddgi^ri, cliiefly frequented by Muhammadans; (j) at on 

the occasion of tlie ’Id, a Musalmdn festival. 

The Principal VE&ETAnLE and Mineral Drugs which form the 
pharmacopma of the koLirdj or Hindu native medical practitioner 
ate the following ^“-(r)Jrow^j-j'A(AclhatodaVasical,an antispasmodic, 
(a) Bd (,^gle uiamieloiE)—the unripe fruit is used to check diarrhcea ; 
the ripe as a laxative. ■ (3) Ghritu Jttmmrl (Aloe Indica)^ a purgative 
and demulcent. (4) Amha titu (Ajidrographus paniculata), a tonic 
and carminative. {5) iS!tf/^ii>;^i{ATge[noine Mejticana). {G) IsMfi }!idl 
(Aristotochia Indka). {7) Dad tnardan (Cassia alata). (S) Alanddr 
(Calotropis gigantea). (9) Gdtijd (Cannabis Indtca)- (jo) GshncM 
(Cocculug cDi'difcJiug). (i r) LaRidpdt cr jute (Coroboius olitorias). 
(12) Jifimsa- sij (Eupherbi lingulaiia). (13) Udlifn (Zepidium 
sativum), {14) Fadhid (Mentha sativa)^ (15) Zsi thita (Plumbago 
rosea); aard (id ) Chiis (Plumbago Zeylanica)—botli used for procuring 
abortion. (17)/^^^(^/(Tricbosantlies dioica). (iS) (Clerodch- 

dron visco&um). 

Medical Charities. —'The following table illustrates die relief 
afforded by the Charitable Dispensaries in the District in the year 
1S721 with the proportion of the cost borne by Government, together 
with tlic atnoant contributed by private subscriptions or from other 
local sources. 

The folio wing paragraplis exhibit in fuller detail the amount of 
medical relief afforded by tl^e charitable institutions quoted in the 
foregoing. The iufonnatiotii is obtained from die Report on the 
Charitable Dispensaries under tlie Goveminent of Bengal/ for the 
years 1S71 and iSyj. 

The RA^hiPUR Beauleah DiSpensahv (cstablislied in iSfi3) re- 
ceives Government aid to the extent of die native doctor’s salary, 
;;^73 per'annutn, and the supply of European medicines and instrn- 
ments. Tire remaining funds are hiroishcd from the proceeds of 
an Endowment made by tlie late Prasanni Nath Rdi, mminddr 
of Dighi Putij'd^ supplemented by local subscriptions. The dis- 
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pcnsary building is well constructeilj and hai ajnplc accornmndatiDii. 
In 1871,, the total number of indoor patients treated in the hospital 
amoun.ted to of whom 132 were cured or relieved ; 10 were not 
improved or ceased to attend; $6 died; and 17 remained in tile 
hospital at the close of the year; average daily number of sictj 10'3 5. 
The outdoor patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted 
to 2poo, the average daily attendance being 33'71. In the followisig 
year (1S72) the figures of relief were as follows:—total indoor 
patients treated^ 377 ; cured orrelieved^ soS ; not improved or ceased 
to attendj si ; diedH 41; remaining in hospital at the end of the 
year, 7 ; average daily number of sick, 13’37* The outdoor patients 
numbered 2955 in 1872, tine average daily attendance being 3S’34. 
This institution gave liberal relief during the. outbreak of fever and 
cholera in ES71. 

Kattor Brancb Dispensakv (established in 1851) itceives 
Government aid only to the extent of the gratuitous supply of 
European medicines and instruments. The requisite funds for tlie 
maintenance of the dispensary are provided partly out of the same 
endowment as the Beauleah dispensary' and partly by local sobscrip-' 
tioni The buildbg is described as damp and unsuitable for the 
purpose to which it is applied ; a new building is urgently required. 
In 1871^ the total number of indoor patients treated was 104 ; cured 
or nebeved, 54 ; not improved or ceased to aheudj 23; diedj 35 ; 
remaining in hospital at the end of tire ycar^ 3 ; average daily number 
of sick, 47b. The outdoor patients receiving treatment in the same 
year amounted to 3^145, tlie average daily attendance being 24'44- 
In the following year {1873), the figures of medical relief were as 
follow :—total indoor patients treated, too; cured or relieved, 72 ; 
not improved or ceased to attend, 13; died, 13; reinainmg in 
hospital at the end of tire year, 2 ; daily average number of sick, 
5'37r The outdoor patients in 1872 numbered 3750 ; average 
tlaily attendance, 31^27. The dispensary committee contributed I'firy 
liberally from the Prasannd Ndtlr endowment fund for the relief of 
the sufferers from fever' and cholera, by sending out supplies of 
medicines and medical aid to the villages. 

KarachmXria Branch DisPEiJSsnv (established in 1869) receives 
Government support m tire shape of a supply of medicines and 
surgical instruments, the current expenses of the instiLuLion being 
defrayed by two wcaltliy Edbus Rdj Kumdr Sarh^ir and 

Debendra Natli Tagore. This institution gives only outdoor irlief. 
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It is situated in a part of the country which in consequence of a 
succession of bih or marshes is cut off from land communication 
and outside medical assistance for about seven months in the year. 
The building is well constructed, and contains separate rooms for 
prescribing for patients, for examining them, for dispensing medi¬ 
cines, and for female patients. Great interest in the working of the 
institution is taken by the local landholder. In the year 1871, out¬ 
door medical relief was afforded to 1549 patients, the average daily 
attendance being i9'42. In 1872, 1093 patients were treated; 
average daily attendance, 16*70. 

PutiyA Branch Dispensary (established in 1S60).—This insti¬ 
tution is furnished gratuitously with a supply of medicines and 
surgical instnimerits by Government, the current expenses being 
defrayed by Bdbu Pdres Ndrdyan Eli, zambiddr of Putiyl Tliis dis¬ 
pensary is situated.in a thickly-populated village, and confers much 
good upon the people. In 1871, the number of patients receiving 
indoor treatment amounted to 37 ; relieved or recovered, 33 ; not 
improved or ceased to attend, 2 ; died, 2 ; remaining in hospital at end 
of the year, o; daily average number of sick, 1*90, The outdoor 
patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted to 2355 ; 
average daily attendance, 40*16. In the following yeiir (1872) the 
figures of medical relief were as follow:—total indoor patients 
treated, 15; cured or relieved, 12; died, 3 j daily average number 
of sick*, *53. The total outdoor patients treated in 1872 amounted 
to 2644; average daily attendance, 39*65. 

LXlpur Branch Dispensary (established in 1867). This in¬ 
stitution is also supported from the PutiyX estate. Government 
supplying medicines and surgical instruments. Its usefulness is 
also conspicuous, ns it is situated in a tract which lies at a 
distance from any other medical aid. In 1871, the total number 
of patients xcccinng indoor relief amounted to 23 j relieved or re¬ 
covered, 11; not improved or ceased to attend, 9 ; died, i; remain¬ 
ing in hospital at the end of the year, 2 ; daily average of sick, *85. 
The outdoor patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted 
to 942; daily average attendance, 14*21. The figures for the next 
year, 1872, were as follow :—total indoor patients treated, 25; 
relieved or recovered, 16; not improved or ceased to attend, 8 j 
died, o; remaining in hospital at end of the year, i ; daily average 
number of sick, 1*56. The total outdoor patients treated in 1872 
amounted to 857 ; daily average attendance, 11*21. 
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THE DISTRICT OF BOGRA.' 


tlie central of tlie Eastern Districts of tti4 
present E,^tjsh[ihi Kuch-Uehar Division^ ia sitnated between 
54'^ 3 o' and 15“ I ■S' north Jatitude, and between S 3 ^ 55' Sg* 4^^ 
cast longitude. It contains a total population^ as ascertained by 
the Census of of 6^9^467 soulSj and a total area^ after recent 
transfers and boundary TectificatlonSj of 14^11 square miles; The 
principal town^ which is also the Administrative Head^quartcis of 
the District, is Bogri (Bagur£), situated on the west bank of the 
Kar^toyi river, in ■24'" 51' north latitude and 26^ east longitude. 

Eouncarjes.—B ogrd is bounded on'the north by the Districts of 
Rangpur and Dindjpur; On the Cast by the river D^'Okobi or Kondi, 
as the Brahmaputra is locally dosigriated, down to the union of the 
Man^s with that river, where the boundary crosses to the east of the 
Ddokobd^ by the Maimansinh District, and finally, recrossing the 
Ddokobdj by the north-eastern corner of Pabnd District; on the 

?• Thia A«:aaiit Is diicfly dcTiv«l from the ■fcjllDMfiii^ sources ;—[ Ij Auswen 
to thfr Five Series of Questions ^Udr'essed to the District OlSccrs; { 2 ) A 
Spedul Report by the Ccllcctor On the FishcB af tho Districr. fs) Bengal 
Censns Report, 1872, with stitiset{iiienC District CuaipRuioa byMrC. F. Magrath, 
C.S. (4) A Spedal Report by the Collector, Mr Bigrold, C. S., Oil the opera- 
lions connected with th* tahltig of the Cen&u^ and on the Village Officiais. (S) 
The Anntial Administi'ative Report nf the Collector fur 1^72-73. (■C) The Report 

of Mijoir Slien^l, ReveflM Entveyor, iSfl.3. (7) A Report on the Land Tenures 
of Bngra DistrloE hy Bibu Chandra Maitrt, Deputy-Collect or, 1874, (S) Report 
by the CoUoctor on the Rates of Rent pfevaillng in the District, 1S72. ■(9) A 
sacCjesaioE of Reports^ OftcilS MinntcSj and Fortaigluly TJUTvativcs dealing willi 
the Famme of 1S74. (lO') MS. tnaterlals coinpited hy Dr EncliannnJifivmlHon. 
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south by the Districts of IMbni aud Rdjshihf; and on the west by 
the Districts of Rdjshdhf and Dindjpur. 

Jurisdiction. —The District of Bogrd is of recent formation, a.s 
compared with the great Districts by which if is surrounded, 
dating only from the year 1821. It was found necessary at that 
time to provide additional facilities for the administration of crimi¬ 
nal justice in tlie outlying eastern police divisions of Dindjpur, 
Rangi)ur, and Rdjshdhl, which had gained a notoriety for ddkdiii^ 
or gang-robbery, and other crimes of violence. The operations of 
numerous Eurojicans, who had settled along tlie rivers in the east of 
the District as indigo and silk planters, also required supervision. 
With these objects, the tMnds or police divisions of I^dllxizdr, 
Khetldl, and Bddalgdchhi were taken from Dindjpdr; Gobindganj 
and Dfwdnganj from Rangpur; and Bogrd, Adamdighi, and Nau- 
khOa from Rdjshdhf. These were all united to form the new zild or 
Dbtrict of Bogrd, the criminal jurisdiction within which was vested 
in a new oflicial, called the Joint-Magistrate of Bogrd. . In 1832, 
Bogrd became a revenue-receiving centre for about half the area of 
its Magisterial jurisdiction, and the iluties of a Deputy-Collector 
were added to those of the Joint-Magistrate. In September 1839, 
tlie new District received a further accession to its size by the trans¬ 
fer of the police division of Rdiganj from Rdjshdhf. The anoma¬ 
lous condition of die revenue jurisdiction now began to draw atten¬ 
tion. Many estates in the east of Bogrd, on the banks of the Brahma¬ 
putra; paid their revenue into Rdmpur Beauleah, the Civil Station of 
Rdjshdlif, eighty miles off; whilst others, situated only twelve miles 
souUi from the Bogrd head-quarters, were required to pay their 
revenue into Maimansinh Treasury, nearly as many miles to the 

(ii) Report by the Jnte Commission, 1873. (12) Return of Area, Latitudes, ami 
Longitudes, furnished by the Boundary Commissioner. (13) Annual Reports of 
the laspcclor-Geneml of Police. (14.) Annual Reiwrls of the Inspector-General 
of Jails, witli Special Jail Statistics for the years 1857-58, iS6o-^r, and 1870, 
compiled in his office. (15) Annual Reports of the Director of Public lustruc- 
tion, until Special Statistics compiled for tlic years 1856-57, 1S60-61, and 
1870-71. (16) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, famished by 
the Director-General of Post-Office*. (17) Income-Tax Report for 1871-72. (iS) 
Pargana Statistics printed by the Board of Revenue. (19) MediciU Report 
famislied by the Civil Surgeon of the District. (20) Annual Reports of the 
Meteorological Deportment. (21) Annual Reports on the Charitable Dispen¬ 
saries of Bcng.nl. (22) Miscellaneous Communications from the District Officers, 
and the materials supplied by the Local Records, supplemeuleil by pcreonal 
inquiries. 
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east an tbe otlicr side of the river The canse af these mani¬ 
fest: anomaliesj which, have not yet been entirely removedj is to 
he' found in the gfradual character of ihe process by which Bogr^ 
has grown to independence. When a Depnty^Coiiector was first 
appointed to the Distrietj it was decided by the Board of Revenue 
that he sho-uld only coUett the levenue of such estates as lay entirely 
Tiithin his former Magisterial jurisdiction; while the owners of all 
other estates affected by tlie change were allowed the option of pfiy- 
ingf their entire revenue to their old Collectorates, In aU Other 
respects, the fiscal authority of tlie Deputy-Collector wag made co 
extensive with that which he had before exercised as Joint-Magis¬ 
trate, It would seem that the choice thus permitted to the 
dfirs YHLS iuconsidernlely made use of; for in subsequent years they 
began to petition that iheir estates might be altogether assigied to 
Bogri, Disputes, also* continually arose witli regard to the proper 
venue in revenue and rent suits. 

Tlte local officers, in repeated letters, pressed the hardship of the 
case upon the attention of the Govemraent; and on the Gth Novem- 
her rSjo, l]ie Deputy-Governor of Bengal sanctioned the p'aosfer to 
Eogni of 54p estates from the Collectotates of Rangpur, Dicidjpur, 
Pibnd, Mnimansinh, and Eiijslidhij paying a total revenue of^-Syos, 
Ss. yd. Before tliis time, only 2S7 estates were borne on the Bogri 
revenue roll, with, however, the cornparatively large rental of about 
;2^20,000. Useful though this measure was in tbe way of junbing the 
criminal and revenue jurisdictions coincide, it was any tiling ljut com¬ 
plete. There were still a number of estates lying altogether within 
the Magisterial limits of Bogid, paying a revenue of 2 , 2 ( 52 , 15 s. 
rod., wliich the proprietors wished to continue to pay into otlter 
Treasuries. The principlft followed in their case was in accordance 
with the opinion of Mr Richetta, of the Revenue Board, as stated in 
the following minute :—I would not flbrogsite the option hitherto 
allowed, especially as it is more convenient that the money sliould 
he paid at R£js))dhl, and may lie at some of tire other Treasuries j 
but die ^auji accounts should be kept at BogtiS, and the estates 
should be regard erl in every respect as portions of that District; and 
should the proprietors at any future period desire to pay at Bogrd, 
they should be allowed to do so ivithont any further referctice. 
Intimation of payments made, should be sent weekly from each of 
the five Treasuries to Bogrd, to be credited in the Treasury and 
tauji accounts, and tinder the same date debited as a remittance to 
the Treasury^ into which they were actually paid." In after-years 
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njany of these estates began to pay directly into the Bogri Treasury; 
but this was a matter of far less consequence than the declaration 
that they were to be regarded in every respect as portions of Bogrd 
District 

At this time, the area of Bogrd District was at its largest 
The subsequent history of the changes of jurisdiction narrates its 
gradual contraction, by the transfer of various police circles and 
villages to the neighbouring Districts. Soon after 1850 the greatly 
increased sijcc attained by the rivers Jamiind and Ddokobd, in con¬ 
sequence of changes in the course of the Brahmaputra, drew atten¬ 
tion to tlte difficulty of exercising proj^er criminal supervision over 
those parts of Bogrd District on the eastern bank of these 
rivers. Mr Mills, a Judge of the Sadr Dfwdni Addlat, was deputed 
to make a local inquiry in the end of 1853; and by orders of the 
Government of India in the Home Department of the 12th January 
1855, the Jamdnd and Ddokobd were made the eastern boundary 
of the District. In 1861 some alterations were made in the south 
of the District, and several villages transferred, on the suggestion 
of the Boundary Commissioner, to Rdjshdhf, in order to make 
the petty river Bhdddyd the boundary in tliat direction. On 
the x6th March x868, the police centre of Ldlbdzdr was removed 
to Pdnchbfbf, in consequence of the unhealthincss of the former 
village. About the same time, tlrat is, on the 20th March, the 
police centre of Naukhild was abandoned for the village of Shdrid- 
kindf, because of the difficulty of obtaining water at Naukhild owng 
to the silting up of tire Mands river, on which it was situated. In 
1869 tlrere were further modifications made in the southern boun¬ 
dary, particularly towards the south-east, in order to make the 
Ichhchdmatf river the boundary between the Rdiganj police division 
and Pdbnd District. The orders directing these changes were made 
by notification of tire 4th October of that year. But Bogrd District 
suffered its greatest reduction in 1871, when, by notification of the 
X 2th August, the police division of Gobindganj in the north was trans¬ 
ferred to Rangpur, and the police division of Rdiganj in the south 
was transferred to Pdbnd. The orders with regard to Gobindganj 
were not carried out in their entirety, and it was found necessary to 
re-transfer bock 160 villages from that police division, 102 of which 
were attached to Shdridkdndf, 9 to Bogrd, and 47 to Sibganj 
thdnd. In the Gazette of the iith September 1872 the transfer 
was also notified of 39 villages from Maimansinh to Bogrd, which 
were attached to police division Shdridkdndf. About two years 
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previously the tMnA of Sibganj hao beem, for tiiiancial reasons^ 
reduced to an outpost of thdTid The accession of 5S newr 

villages to tlie latter was considered to make its area Cicessive, and 
SIbganj was rO’erected into an independent police divisiorL Iti 
186S the liscil jurisdiction was again made the subject of incjuii^, 
in order to bring it into coincidence M^ith the Magisterial boundaries: 
Up to tlie present, however, interchanges have taken place only 
between Bogrd and Mattnansinh^ and between Bogri and F^bu^. 
The village transfers in this instance were attended with oonfusicn, 
Owing to the circumstance tliat at the same time a transftT of 275 
villages from Mairaansiuh to Pdhnd was being effected. Of these, 
90 had been transferred to Eogrl in iSfig. In 1S74 these villages 
were removed from tlie Bogri list to lliat of P^bn^. The Coltector 
of Bogrd thus describes the fundamental cause whicli has given rise 
to so much perplexity :—" Large portions of tlic District of Eogrl 
were surveyed with the neighbouring Districts of hlaimansinb, 
Dindjpur, and Rifjshibi; and the surv'ey pipers of those portions 
appear to have been deposited in the Collectorates of those Districts, 
the reason being that the portions in question consisted of estates 
whicli paid theit revenue into those Collectorates.” Tlie present 
oibdating Collector informs me that he ennuot trust the mauzdwAr^ 
and dshalhandi or village and estate registers. In order 
to ascertain what was the amount of revenue at the present time 
paid into other Treasuries by estates situated in Bogr£, I addressed 
tlie Cohectors of all the surrounding Districts. None gave me 
accurate information, and all assured me it was most difficult, if 
not impossible, to do so. 

In 1859 die Joint'Magistracy and Deputy-Collectorate w^as raised 
to the grade of a Magistracy and Collectorate, and Bogrd thus 
definitely constituted an independent District 

The General Aspect of the District is one commori to 
nearly all the Districts of Lower Bengal—a great plain, unbroken 
throughout its whole extent Ly a single natural rising ground or 
hill. It escapes being au absolute dead level only by a slight 
declination, amounting in the w’hole length of the Disti'ict to a 
few feet^ from the nortli-west towards the south and south-east. Its 
configuration may be described as a rhombus, whose major axis lies 
north-west and south-east, and whose southern comer is wanting. 
The rivers Kardloyd and Phuljhur divide it longitudinally, north 
and south, into two portions, whose chai'acteristics are very dis^ 
tinct. The eastein, which is the smaller, containing somewhat 
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less than two-fifths of the entire area of the District, may be regarded 
as forming part of the valley of the Brahmaputra. It is generally 
low-lying, and is intersected by numerous or natural drainage 
channels, and jhils, or shallow swamps and marshes. It is subject 
to yearly inundation from the overflow of the Brahmaputra, the 
Dangdlf, and the Kdtdkhdlf, which last river now brings down the 
drainage of much of Kangpur which formerly passed southward, 
Avithout flooding, by the wide bed of the Kardtoyd. The results of 
this change of drainage arc still observable in the water-logged con¬ 
dition of much of tlie country between these two rivers, marshy 
land being predominant in the north-east of Bogrd i>olicc divi¬ 
sion. The soil is of a whitish colour, and is known locally as pall. 
There is little jungle, and few trees, except on chars or sandy islands 
and accretions on the banks of tlie Ddokobd, where a stunted 
species of jhau tree (Tamarix dioica) is found. Rice and jute are 
produced in great quantities, and oil-seeds in the nortli of Shdrid- 
kdnclf police division. During the rainy season every part of this 
tract is accessible by water, and at that time its traflic is most 
active. During the cold weather and the greater part of the dry 
and hot season, the Bangdlf is navigable for boats of consider¬ 
able size; and commercial transactions in the many hiltSy hdsdrs, or 
markets situated on it are scarcely interrupted from tlie want of 
water-carriage, as is the case on all the other rivers of the District 
The western portion of the District presents a marked contrast 
to the eastern. It is well wooded,* dense scrub jungle being 
found in parts, and is generally above flood level. Its soil,. 
of the kind locally known as hhulr, is a hard, compact clay, 
resting on sand, and of reddish colour, thus presenting some of 
the characteristics of the old Tertiary formation of more western 
Districts. Along its eastern boundary, and chiefly where it is watered 
by the Jamdnd, the two above-mentioned strata are overlaid by an 
alluvial deixjsit, never of great thickness except on the banks and 
beds of rivers. The occurrence of this soil, here also called pall, 
is due to the overflow of the Atrdi, which as late as Rennell's time 
(a.d. 1781) was tlie main channel of the Tistd, and then carried the 
drainage of most of the country between Purniali and Rangpur, and 
of a large part of the Nepdl mountains. This tract is no longer 
flooded, but is covered with thick underbrush, together with a con¬ 
siderable number of large trees, chiefly sM and sissu. The latter 
have of late years become scarce all over tlie District, in consequence 
of careless cutting, but there arc evident traces of large sdl forests in 
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P^iidib^bl and Sherpur police divisions. A ^’ery good Idea of die 
relative firmness of die two soils,/is/i and kMdrf is afforded by the 
manner of digging wells m use in the two tracts. Id pali land a well 
is lined with eardtenware rings or cylinders about eighteen inches 
highj wlilch fit into one another^ and prevent the earth falling in 
from above and choking up the well. In klitdr land the well is 
dug straight down widrout any such artificial contrivaticeSj the 
natural tenacity of the fjoil preventing the earth from slipping. 
Moreover, a brick flooring and w.il! may be built round Che well^s 
mouth without forcing in the sides by their weight. 

The khfdi' land round Bogrd town vs rendered peculiar by the 
raised plots or strips of lai^d oti which the mulberry is cultivated. 
Tlie amount of the land from which the eartli is drawn for raising 
these plots is not less tlian dial under cultivatLODr The plots or 
strips ate rarely more than ten to fifteen feet wide and three to six 
feet higln The excavations lie longititdinally between the strips, 
and Tvltli the raised ground form the most difficult land for riding 
possible. 

T HE HtvtR System.—T he rivers of Bogfi^ so far as they can be 
regarded as a system at aEl^ form a part of what may be colled tlie 
Atrjli tributary system of the Brahmaputra,, coiisigimg of die Thuljhur, 
Kariitoyif, N^gar, and Jatmiiii, with Uidr affiueiits: These rivers flow 
dirough, and belong to, the western portion of the Dktrlct. Their 
course is, with such aHowances as must be made for bends and 
windings, nearly unifonnEy north and south. The liveK of tlie 
eastern part, Tvitb the exception of die BangflU, are rather drains 
age channels, wbidi, from llieir size and Dccasional lengtli, are 
called rivets, and have to be classed In tlie river system of the 
DistritL 

The Brahmaputra. —The reach of this river wliicii begins at the 
extreme north-east of the District and Stretches down to the tori' 
fluence o-f die Mands, is locally called the Ddokobd or Hatclict-Cut 
River, and the name lias come to be applied by the common people 
to the whole length of tlie river In tliis District Tradition relates tliat 
the Brahmaputra Once Mloived a very different course from the one it 
now pursues, that it was led into its present bed by a peasants cutting 
a small channel in its bank with a dds or hatchet in order to catch 
tlie fish the inflowing water might bring, and that the little cut grew 
into a great break, througli wliich ultimately the whole body of the 
river found its way. Though tliere is much iinprobability in the 
story that tins small begimring was the cause of the entire deviation 
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of the Brahmaputra from its former course, any one who has scfen the 
action of floods on the friable soil of Eastern Bengal will allow that 
there is an element of possibility in it The Ddokobd reach is a clear 
open piece of water, with very few sandbanks in it, and is the finest 
part of the river in this District South from where the Mands joins 
it, it is sometimes broken into as many as four channels, interlacing 
between sandy banks or islands, often of considerable size. Oppo¬ 
site the old police station of NaukhDd it is not less tlian four miles 
wide, even in tlie hot weatl^er, including three islands, two of which 
contain an area of not less than ten square miles each. These 
islands or chars are constantly shifting, being fonned of fine sand, 
which the least wind raises. In the spring, when a breeze always ' 
prevails, a haze caused by the sand suspended in the air hangs 
over the whole of the river banks, making it difficult to sec any 
distance inland. The islands are quite valueless, as no vegeta¬ 
tion grows on them, the only sign of life they occasionally afford 
being a fisherman’s hut, put up temporarily with a few mats 
and bamboos whilst he is watching his nets. There arc no con¬ 
siderable villages or markets on the Bogrd bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra, the principal trading centres in tliat part of the District 
lying at some distance inland on the minor rivers, Bangdli, Mands, 
and Halhalid. This is due to the constant fear of a change of 
course in the river, which might leave a village a mile inshore 
one year or swallow it up the ne.xt The latter contingency is 
now, and has been for some years, the more probable, as the river 
is steadily working westwards at the rate of one to two hundred 
yards every year. A considerable part of the bank on the Bogrd side 
is rendered dangerous by quicksands. The Brahmaputra is navigable 
not only for the largest native boats, but also for steamers, which 
communicate by this route in large numbers, and at all seasons of 
the year, with Godlpdrd and the other Assam stations. 

All the other rivers of the Bogrd District are, as I liave said, 
indirectly tributaries of the Brahmaputra, falling as they do into 
the Atrdi, which itself flows into the Brahmaputra in the District of 
Pdbnd, twelve miles north of the confluence of that river with the 
Ganges at Godlandd. First premising that the Atrdi passes through 
no port of Bogrd, but that from the direction of its course southwards 
along the western frontier of the District, and then eastward not far 
from its southern boundary, it is the natural recipient of all tire waters 
of the District, tlie following tabular form may be taken as illustrat¬ 
ing the internal river system of tlte District of Bogrd :— 
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Atrii J 


J aitnjTi^ ^ Tulaigang^ Harabatf 
li'Abatf 


xST^gar 



Halhalii 

Karitoy^ 


Eangdli 

Minis 


The jAiitiNX, —In bis account of i]ie rivers of Dindjpur^ at a time 
when nearly one-half of Eogf d belonged to that DistrictH Dr Buchanan- 
Hamilton gives tlie following description of this river The Jamdni 
passes through tlie division of Ldlbislrj and at the town of that 
name separates into two braneltes. Ecfore the separation it has two 
marts, Baksiganj and Bei^mid^ both on the dcdinE. The weatem 
branch is the more considerable, and preserves the name. Imme¬ 
diately below tlte sepaFation, It receives a stream named the Chid, 
which has a course of iS milesj but is not navigable. On entering 
the division of Bddalgdchhi, the Jamdnd receives two other small 
rivers, which also pass through Ldlbdzdr^ and are nearly of the same 
sizcj having courses of from 35 to 30 miks, and during the rainy 
season are both navigable in canoes or sruall boats. The hist or 
eastern is called Badmabati and also Cbtrf, which occasions great 
confusion. The western of these small rivers is called Ghashtband 
during the rainy season inundates its banks tp a considerable e:£Cent. 
TJiis branch of the Jaimind is navigable at all seasons for esnots 
and very small boats, and in the rainy season admits of boats Carry¬ 
ing 1000 mam as far as Kisariganj. The marts on it are Kisarigaoj 
and Eddalgichhi. The eastern branch of the Jamdni is called Kitd 
JamiSn^j and is said to be an artificial canal which w'as made hy a 
very ticlv mercjiaot, ancestor of Baidyii^ith Maudal, at present the 
principal huidholdcr in the vicinity. In the rainy season it admits 
vessels Carrying 400 or 500 and possesses two small marts. 

At Jaipur is the residence of tlie founder of the village, Etaidydniith 
Chaudliarf, whicli is more like the house of a gentleman or man of rank 
Uian any other place in the DistiicL About nine miles from its separa¬ 
tion from the principal branch, the Kdtd Jamiind joins the Tulsf, a 
small river which rises in the division of lJilbdz[ir from a luarsh 
called Raktadaha, and afterwards forms tlie boundary between that 
and Khttldl, between this again and Bifdalgfichhi, and then joins tlie 
Avestern branch of the Jamiinfi. In the first part of its course the 
Tulsl is very inconsiderable, but it soon receives an addition from the 
Hiirabatf, which, running iJirough the adjacent angles of Goragbdt, 
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Khetldl, and LdlMzdr, admits of small boats during the rainy season, 
and has on its banks two small marts, Chhrishti and Pfrerhdt. It 
sends off a branch to the east, which, from its name, Kdtdharf, is 
probably artificial, connecting the Hdrdbatf with another small river, 
the Ndgar, and also navigable in the rainy season for canoes. 
The only spring of water that I observed in this District was on the 
bank of the Kdfiiharf, and it is a very fine one. It has escai>cd the 
notice of the natives, who in other i^irls of India would not have 
failed to have made it a place of religious worship, below the 
junction of the Hardball, the Tulsf receives a smaller river from the 
cast It is named Itdkhold, and during the rainy season is navigable 
in canoes.” The above description is still true, except that there 
has been a very considerable silling up of the Jamiind, princiimlly 
the Kdtd branch, and of all its tributaries except the Tulsf, or, as 
it is now called, tlie Tulsfgangd, which has still a deep and clear 
though narrow stream. The Kdtdharf has nearly disappeared. 

The iKABATf has a very short course in this District, and for 
the last few miles it is extremely tortuous. It is entirely confined 
to the south of the police division of Adamdfghi, and rises in a 
marsh a few miles west of Dhiipchdnchiyd. It receives numerous 
khiUs^ and may be considered to drain the great ricc-ficld of Adam¬ 
dfghi. It falls into the Atrdi about fifteen miles firora the boundary 
of the District. 

The NAgar is a branch from the Kardtoyd, and has no tributaries 
in this District About eleven miles north of bogrd it is united 
with the parent stream by a channel about half a ntile long, which, 
except in the rains, is quite dry. At the point where it broke away, 
a tributary of the Kardtoyd, the Gdngnf, formerly fell into the latter 
river. This stream now seems to be the up[>cr part of tlie Ndgar, 
and to form with it a separate river. The Ndgar is the boundary 
between the police divisions of Dogrd and Sfbganj for about seven 
miles. It tlrcn passes between the former and the police division 
of Adamdfghi, down to the large market of Ildhfganj, where it turns 
off westwards through the latter police division for some five miles, 
and then passes into Rdjshdhf District. It is a tortuous river, and its 
whole length in this District, including windings, is about thirty miles. 
The important markets of burfganj, Dhiipchdnchiyd, Gdfbdndd, and 
IldlifganJ are situated on its banks. In the rainy season boats can 
go up as for as Chdndnid, the great coiimiercial town of these parts 
in former days. 

The KarAtoyA was once a river of first-class size, but is now 
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Darrawer a.nd shallower than most of the minor livera of tlie Diatrictr 
I have before alluded to the veiy interesting geological fact of the 
existence of two distinct soils in this DistTictj lying aide by side^ yet 
in no way intermingling, neither formed in any degree by the waste 
of the other, and generally separated by tJie Karitoyd. In fiict, it 
would seem tint they mark the boundary wliere tlie Gangetic detritus 
from the west meets and joins tlie deka which the Brahmaputra 
has built out from the east, fcnning together the great alluvial 
plain of Bengal. If such had been the case, it would be probable 
that this line of union ivoiild at first present the feniures of a great 
estunrj^^ and later on of a great river. The period of estuarian for¬ 
mation is far beyond the metnory of man, thougli evidcuoed by 
the sand underlying the ^hidr but trailitson, and the present condi¬ 
tion of iliis District, and of Pibnd and Rangpur to the south and 
north, show that a great river did once flow in or near the present 
bed of the Karitoyd,—a river of such si^e that it gained a reijutation 
for holiness, as we learn from, the furdndsy scarcely second to the 
Ganges. To this day the natives wlio live o^n the banks of the 
Kardtoyd say tliat their river is the old Brahmaputra. In Van den 
Brouck's map of Bengal, which dates from about id do, tlie Katitoy^ 
is distinctly marked as a very^ gi'eat river, and as connected witli the 
Brahmaputra. As his chart is very accurate as regards tlie roads 
and towns in this quarter of Bengal, he may be trusted with reference 
lo tills fact also. The changes in the course of die river I must leave 
for a subsequent paragraph. At present the KardtojA runs from 
north to south through the heart of the District, covistantly fum¬ 
ing back on itself ivith great windings; so iviuclt so, that iltough 
from Eogri Civil Station to the point on the north frontier where it 
enters the District is only sixteen miles, the distance by the river is 
fully thirty. Its course lies first through Slbganj, then through tho 
middle of Bogiri, and finally tbrougli Eherpur police division, about 
the centre of which it unites with the Halhalid at Khdnpur to form 
the Bhuljhur, On its bank tliere are situated the following markets i— 
Madliubrigh, Sherpur, Ariri, Siihdnganj, Cliddiditird, Kdhtlld (in die 
Bognt township), NaiidifpEtrd, Gokul, and Chdndnid- The Karntnyi 
has no tributary of importance in this District The Gaugni is a 
petty stream, eight miles long, which rises in a swanip, and falls 
into the Kur^toyd near Chdndnid, The Subil is a small riveiy flow¬ 
ing for some six mtleSj mostly in an old bed of Uie Kardtoyd, and 
joining that river one mile north of the Civil Station. I'he great 
sanctity which attaches to the Kaxdtoyd is centred in the shrine 
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called Mahdsthdn. As I shall have to describe this interesting 
locality at length, I defer till tlien the account of the religious 
importance of the river. 

Thb HalhaliA was formerly a considerable river rising in the 
west of Maimansinh District, but is now quite broken up by the 
waters of the Brahmaputra which pour douni the JamdnA. Branches 
of it now exist on botli sides of the latter river \ that on the west 
bank being much the larger, flowing through the Shdridkdndi police 
division for about twenty miles, and then for ten miles more through 
the Sherpur police division to its confluence udlh the Kardtoyd at 
Khdnpur. Its course is very tortuous. At the comer where the 
Bogrd, Shdridkdndi, and Sherpur police divisions meet it receives the 
Bangdlf, now the largest and commercially tlie most important river 
in the District, as boats of tliree to four tons burden can navigate 
it at all seasons. The lower Halhalid and the Phuljhur arc also navi¬ 
gable for large boats. The markets on the banks of the Halhalid are 
Kalidnf,.'rdchibdrf. Dhunot, Gosdinbdrl, and Chandarrbdsil The part 
of the river in Shdridkdndf is very shallow, particularly near the Brah¬ 
maputra. I find that this river is locally confounded with another 
river, the Hands, which has almost disappeared in consequence 
of tlm same causes to which the Halhalid itself owes its diminished 
size. 

The ManAs was formerly a river of about the same size as the 
present Bangdlf, rising in the District of Kangpur, and at one time 
connected with the Ghdghdt The Brahmaputra has obliterated all 
trace of it throughout nearly its whole course in this District. It is 
at present represented only by a short channel four miles long, choked 
with sand, running between the Bangdlf and the Brahmaputra, and 
joining the latter river four miles north of its Halhalid branch. Its 
upper part is now a tributary of the Bangdll. 

The BancAlI rises in Rangpur District, and enters Bogrd near 
an old fort called Garh Fathipur, where it is joined by the Hands. 
The greater part of its course in this District is through the police 
division of Shdridkdndf For the last seven miles, before it falls into 
the Halhalid, it forms tlie boundary between the police divisions of 
Shdridkdndf and Bogrd. The great marshes, which cover tlic entire 
tract through which it runs, empty themselves into the Bangdll, with 
which they arc connected by deep kMls or drainage channels. In this 
way, in the rainy season, the Bangdll becomes the main artery by which 
boat trafHc is extended all over the east of tlie District Situated on its 
banks, or on those of its affluent AAa/r, are some of the principal trade 
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marts in eastern Bog^d; namely, Eartali, Chath^d, Deod^ng^, Sldri^ 
kdndfj, Pbulb^rf, Nirsbt, Katunji, Dogar-mali, Joig;icbIii, atidHasdj. 
The Bangidll has received a considerabie accession of volnme from 
the diversion of the wateis of the Karitoyd down the Kdtd-klidji, 
occasioned by the floods of A.t>. iSao. The K^t^-th£lf is ft cross 
channel which has broken its way from the Eadtoyd rearGohind- 
ganj into the Bangdh at Raranagar. It is now included within the 
limits of Rangpun 

CHAwGiiS IN THE RrvKft COURSES iR Eogrd Disttict are most evident 
in the cases of the Piokobd or Brahmaputra, and tlie JCai^toyd, Tlie 
former river has so completely changed its direction and bed during 
the last eiglity years, that it maybe considered an entirely new branch 
of the river system gf Eastern Bengal At present it flows between 
the Shiridkdndl police division of Eogri and the Diwinganj police 
division of hlaimansinh, passing within three miles of the village of 
Shiiidkindi. In 1781, when Major Reno ell published his Bengal 
Atlas, it bent away ease ward from Diwinganj aJid about eighteen 
miles from Shiridkindt, The Jaindnd was then a small branch, 
and its upper part was called the Jandf Thirty years later, when Dr 
Bachanan-Hamilton visited these parts, the change of course had 
begun to be eflected, a branch having been thromi out, which ran 
west of DiivinganJ, and which in ilie map lie compiled appears 
nearly ns long as the main stream- Dr Buchanan-Hamilton remarks 
that “ the river threaten!? to carry away all the vicinity of Dlwdnganjj 
and perhaps to force its way through the Kon^t into the heart of 
Nattor." This prophecy has since been entirely accomplished. In 
Rennelfs rnap, the Eonil ftud Jamilnd are separate rivers, running- 
nearly parnilel to one another, from eight to ten miles apart The 
fonner also received the waters of tire Bang^lf, wiiich was then un¬ 
connected witli tlie l^Jlr^toy^^ I’hc latter river fell into the 
about twenty miles south of its present confluence with the i^rgdlf. 
Altogether the river system of the whole of the country between the 
ICaidtoyd and the high country in Maunansinh, known as the Mad- 
hupur Jungle, has been so entirely broken up that it is impossible to 
identify most of the rivers except by name^ and even as to names, 1 
have found at least one instance, tlie Matsds, in which an entirely 
new blanch of the Brahmaputra has received the name of a river 
which has disappeaefld, and wliicli actually flowed af right attgles to 
the present river. 

That there l^ave been great changes in the course of tlie Karatoyd is 
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evident from the api>camnce of the country through which it flows. 
The branching off of the Nigar has been already noticed. This river 
flows through red soil, which clearly defines the width of the old bed 
by a distinct ridge, and by limiting the extent of the alluvial deposit 
Judgctl by these signs, it was probably once very wide, and carried 
off most of the walei-s of the Kardtoyd. There was also a deviation 
at Mahdsthdn, the river then running parallel to the present bed, 
which is also seemingly the oldest, and joining it a little north of the 
Civil Station. Midway between Bogrd and Sheqiur there are signs 
of an equally large diversion ; whilst every two or three miles are seen 
considcmble islands of red soil surrounded by alluvium, which show 
the varying directions of the river. The most interesting change 
undergone by the Kardtoyd is not so much in its course, tliough 
that also is a part of the change, as in its volimie. At present it has 
been described where it passes under the Civil Station as “ a narrow, 
extremely shallow, and almost stagnant stream,” and this descripdon is- 
generally applicable throughout its whole course in this District. In 
Major Rennell’s time it is evident from his maps tliat it was a large 
river; and Buchanan-Hamilton, in his accounts of Dindjpur and 
Kangpur, compiled about the year i8io, .speaks of it as “a very con¬ 
siderable river, of the greatest celebrity in Hindu fable.” The causes 
of its subsequent falling off, however, date twenty-two years earlier. 
The diminution must have been a very sudden one, as the old banks 
of the river arc distinctly traceable nearly a mile apart, and be¬ 
tween them and the present narrow bed there is no sign of an inter¬ 
mediate level In the maps compiled by Buchanan-Hamilton, tlie 
upper part of the Kardtoyd is called the Tfstd, .shotting that at the 
time he wrote, much of the waters now carried off by the largest 
river in Rangpur passed down the Kardtoyd, A few quotations 
from his valuable work will show the importance of this river some 
tliree-quartcrs of .a century ago. The following notice of it, a 
hundred miles north of the Bogrd frontier, is perhaps the best evi¬ 
dence of its size :—“ Below this, for some way, the Kardtoyd forms 
tlic boundary between Rangpur and rumLoli, when, turning towards 
the east, it passes entirely through the former, and has on its southern 
bank a considerable mart, to which boats of looo v/a/u burthen can 
come in the rainy season.” “The Kardtoyd then continues its 
course to tire south-east for about three miles, when it joins the old 
Tfstd and loses its name, although it is at present tlie most consider¬ 
able stream.” “The floods of 1787 seem to have totally changed 
the appearance of tliis part of the country, and to have covered it to 
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such an eKtent wEth beds of sand, that few of the oU channels can be 
traced for an jr distance. These sands have been year after year brought 
down the Karitoy^, till at the present time they have completely cEosed 
ft up in police division Sibganj,, and rendered the rest of tlie river 
below very sliallow.^ I find a tradition amongst the people of Bogr^ 
that Sherpur Daskdlianid, in the Jam^lpiir Subdivision of the Mai* 
manginh District, was so caded because cach^ person ferried over the 
Karrltoyd from Sheqmr to Mahdsth^n had to pay a ferry^fee of ten 
^d/iafiSf Or ten times rsSo^iTWj-fshehs, so groat was tlie river in old days, 
ft is to be observed that this tradition is ordinarily connected with 
the passage of the Brahmaputra. About a-B. rSzo there wag anotlier 
very heavy flood, whicli broke through the east bant of the Kanicoyd, 
nearly opposite Gobbidganj police stationj which wa-t then indudctl 
in Bogrl District aud made its %vay up to the Ban^H, The name 
of the new chaimeh KdtakhiEi, suggests a partially artificial origin 
for the deviation of the stream. Some such petty interference with 
the bank as fliat to wbidi the Diokob^ is said to have owed its exist¬ 
ence, is pediaps referred to. 

The rapid sifting up of tlie riveq and tlie diversion of at least lijlf 
its watetSj seem to have drawn attention specially about lE^o, In 
1S54 an engineer officer was deputed to report on what could be 
done to improve the bed of the river. In 1856, Act XXIL of 
that year enacted provisions for ‘^Establishing a Toll on Boats and 
Timber passing through tlie Kardtoy^ Kiverin the District of Eogra.” 
This measure was so framed as to cover tlie liberal pro^josal made 
by the HO’ioourablu Prasanna Kumdt Thdkur, C.^.L, of Calcutta, to 
undertake the sclieme at his own risk, ou condition of being permitted 
to levy tolls. His proposal was afterwards definitely liccepted, and 
tlie tolls authorised were as follow:—For budgenows, bhauUds^ and 
other boats for personal accommodation, 4 annas per oar \ boats of 
burthen, empty, at the rate of 2' ajinas per 100^ inaundg burdieii!; 
boats of bur then, laden with bricks, tiles, eardienware, straw, gmss, 
reeds, firewood, fruit, and vegetables, at tbe rate of 4 annas per 100 
maunds burthen j boats of burtlien with grain, pulse, seeds, and any 
otlier article not expressly enumerated, at the rate of is annas per 
roo mauTiids burthen 3 timber in. rafts or otherwise, not being in boats, ■ 
2 annas eaclt log; bamboos in fiooft, 4 annas per liundred bamboos. 
It appears from a Report published in the of October j,r,. 

18^3, that the works for nendejing tbeiiver navigable ’tr'ere completed 
in 1360, and that tolls were first levied in the following year. Tlie 
original cost of the ivorks ’ivas b and large gums were annually 
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expcntled on repairs. The expenditure in i86i amounted to 
;^3297, i6s., of which ^2845, i6s. was incurred for restoring a 
broken embankment. The sura of ^^1504, 8s. was received in that 
year from the collection of tolls. In 1862 the expenses were ;^2339, 
18s., of which ;^i 842, 4s. was for the erection of two new embank¬ 
ments ; and the receipts were ;^i435> 18s. The charges for the fixed 
establishment did not exceed ;^36o per annum. The total number 
of boats, &c., that passed in 1861 was 22,171, and in 1862, 23,237, 
making an aggregate of 45,408 for the two years, thus distributed :— 
Merchandise boats, 36,297 ; passenger boats, 8626; bamboo floats, 
426; timber rafts, 59—total, 45,408. The total amount of collec¬ 
tions in these two years was ^^2940, 6s. Difliculties, however, had 
already arisen. By the Government grant, permission was given 
to levy tolls at the three stations {chmiks) of Khdnpur, Gosdinpur, 
and Sibganj. During the rains, however, when the-numerous drain¬ 
age channels or klidU fill, boats were able, by taking advantage of 
them, to pass up-stream without paying toll. In order to prevent 
this, temporary toll-stations were established, without the sanction 
of tlie Government. Apart from the legal consequences involved 
by this step, it was evident that the undertaking had failed. In the 
rains it was unnecessary, as the river had then more than sufficient 
w’ater for the largest boats, and the embankments were, if any tiling, 
injurious to traffic by greatly increasing the force of the cuiTent. In 
the dry and hot weather the great majority of the boats stopped 
at Khinpur, that is, at the end of the Phuljhur, and did not go up 
the Kardtoyd at all. On the other hand, in the four months of 
June, July, August, and September, when the latter river was full 
from natural causes, the number of boats registered at Sibganj was 
larger than that of any other station. The following figures for i86x 
illustrate this:—January—Khdnpur, 525 boats; Gosdinpur, 269; 
Sfbganj, 83. Febniary—Khdnpur, 371; Gosdinpur, 218; Sibganj, 
54. March—Khdnpur, 498 ; Gosdinpur, 133 ; Sibganj, 63. April 
—Khdnpur, 420; Gosdinpur, 100; Sibganj, 145, May—Khdnpur, 
565; Gosdinpur, 145; Sfbganj, 196. June—Khdnpur, 914; 

Gosdinpur, 373; Sibganj, 1065. July—Khdnpur, 1099; Gosdin¬ 
pur, 755 ; Sibganj, 1228. August—Khdnpur, 715; Gosdinpur, 

715 ; Sibganj, 1186. September—Khdnpur, 876; Gosdinpur, 663 ; 
Sibganj, 888. October—Khdnpur, 725 ; Gosdinpur, 707 ; Sibganj, 
425. November—Khdnpur, 533; Gosdinpur, 283 ; Sibganj, 167. 
December—Khdnpur, 548; Gosdinpur, 94; Sibganj, 38. The Col¬ 
lector repeatedly reported that the toll was an unnecessary tax 
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cn tlie liver traffic, as tlie embankments at Go-bindganj had failed 
to increase the depth of water. At last, in 1865, the grant- to 
Prasanna Kura dr Thitur was recaSledn It is believed that his re¬ 
ceipts from the tolls op to -that date nearly balanced the CKpenditure 
that had been originally incuTred. 

Lakes a>id MARSHES*“There are no lakes in Bogri District, 
but marshes are nuinerous. In the west, region of Miiir 
soil, swampy land is rare^ being almost entirely absent in the 
police divisions of Khetldl and Bogri In the police divisions 
of Pinchbibfj Bidalg^chhi, and Adamdfghi, the greater part of the 
land is high j but along their western boundary, the overflow and 
change of course of the Jaraiind liave formed many marshes. Com¬ 
mencing a little south of Hili, in Pdndibibf, with the Ratanpur 
they run in a line southwards, but arc rarely interconnected, Tlie 
principal ones aie the Bilighdlti, SatiilgiSii, Chirl^ K^tag^l, and 
Chubri marshes. In the north of B^dalgdchM there is a cluster of 
swamps, the largest and central of which is tlie Iswardharf 
In the south of Adamdighi, and. partly extending into Sherpur 
police division, b the Bonrd marsh, locally known ais the kard 
Ml or Great Swamp, which is connected with the CbaUn Lake 
in Rdjshihf, one of the largest collections of water of this descrip* 
tion in Bengal In the east of the District tlie greater part of the 
country is a network of marshes intcilacinig in and out between the 
villages. Most of these dry up from the end of January till the 
rains, but many, including the lai^est, ai'e always flooded. The 
principal of these are the Nar^l matsh (witli au area of six siguare 
miles), ilie Ar^l, Mahichar, Sardankuti, Chandrapur, 

Bilifi and Jfdaha marshes. Kothing has been done to drain any 
of these swaraps, hut several are silting up. There are no canals 
in the District. 

Boat Routes, —All the water traffic of Bogrd. either passes along 
the Brahmaputra, or converges towards that river. JuLe is transported 
to Sirdjganj, Goilandi, and sometimes Calcutta, by the Brahmaputra 
and tire Bangui f, on which the greater number of the Jute marts 
he. Oil-seeds are caiTied by the Bangui! and Kardtoyi down the 
Phuijhur and IJrasdgar to Gcdlaodl Some Jute and tobacco from 
Rangpur also And their way down these rivers and their upper 
tributaries. Rice is exported by boat from the markets on the 
lower reaches of the Kardtoyd and on the upper Phuijhur. Tlie great 
export of rice is, however, principally effected from the markets 00 
the Xigar and JamiSni, whence it is carried direct by the Audi 
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into the Ganges at Kumdrkhdlf, or by the Madhumatf, between 
Bdkarganj and Jcssor, and the Sundarban channels to Calcutta. 

Description or Boats. —The boats that navigate the rivers of 
Bogrd are of the same kind as those met witli in most of the eastern 
and southern Districts of Bengal. The boat in most common use 
is the duighi, principally for passenger traffic. It can. however, 
carry from five to fifteen hundredweight The pdnsl is exactly 
like a dinghi^ except that it is covered over behind firom the stern 
to the mast with a rounded roof of mats. Both kinds of boats 
are propelled by oars or poled along, sails being rarely used. The 
bhedi is a boat varying from eighteen to thirty feet in length, from 
five to eight feet in width, and from three to four feet from the 
level of the gunwale to the kccL It can carry from one to six tons, 
and is worked by from three to six oarsmen. Tlte jdngd is very like 
the bhedi, but draws more water, and with an equal length has a 
heavier tonnage. It sometimes carries as much as ten tons, in which 
case a full crew would not be less than eight or ten men. The 
malungi is a large boat of from ten to twenty tons burthen, widely 
and roundly built It is most in use on the large rivers, and is 
provided with a mast and sails. It is also frequently tracked along 
by a gdn or long rope, attached to the top of the mast, and hauled 
by tlrree or four men on shore. It has a large rudder, by means 
of which its head is kept away from the bank while towed. 
The ulakh is in nearly every respect similar to the malungi, except 
that it has a sharp bow and a higher stern. The three last-men¬ 
tioned boats are largely used in the rice and salt trades. They are 
usually provided with mat roofs upheld by bamboos, on which the 
crew can walk. Besides the smaller kinds of dinghi, a rude kind of 
boat called sdhingd is used on small rivers and marshes. It is 
hollow'ed out from the trunk of a large tree into the shape of a flat 
square-ended punt, and is propelled by a pole or bamboo. It is 
made from no particular tree, as the dorigd of western Districts is 
made from the tdl tree. The sdrungd is sometimes constructed of 
undressed planks roughly put together. ' 

Fisheries and Fishing Villages. —In 1870 the Collector of Bogrd 
estimated the proportion of the fishing population at from 3 to 4 
per cent. The Census Report of 1872 docs not enable me to test 
the accuracy of this estimate, as the 15,807 persons there entered as 
belonging to the boating and fishing castes comprise only the Hindus, 
whilst the large majority of the fishing population are Musalrains. 
The proportion thus obtained for the Hindu community is some- 
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what more than 17 per cent Tliere is no meatis of satisfactorily 
obtaining the value of the fisheries of the.Districtr In 1870^ tlie Col¬ 
lector gave elaborate figures in a special report, from which he con- 
eluded that tlie annual intome of tlie professional fishing classes was 
about ^^30,000, afler deductbg the cost of boats and nets^ and the 
rent of the fisheries, and making allowance for the amount of fish 
caught by the consumers themselves. His deductions were, how¬ 
ever, founded on an erroneous estimate of the number of house¬ 
holds in the District, and were made wlren the District was consi¬ 
derably laiiger than it is now, ■ He took tlie average expenditure of a 
household on fish at ro annds or is. 3d. a month. He describes fish¬ 
eries as valuable properties, and gives the following instance : “The 
fishing in a reach of the Diokobi, a mile in length, is said to have been 
let out at Rs. 1400 (;^i4o) and to have produced a profit of ten times 
that amount to the lessee”' There is no village exclusively inhabited 
by fishermen of such size as to deserve special mention, but small 
fishing villages exist in large numbers, or a^ 0 rds or wards of larger 
villages, along the banks of all the rivers and Mdls in the District 
They are most numerous in the police divisions of Sberpur, Shiiii- 
tindf, Adamdfglu, and Bogr^. 

Irrigation. —River and tank wafer are both largely taken ad¬ 
vantage of in many parts of the west of the District for the purposes 
of irrigation, and in seasons of drought are of die gieatest value. In, 
the east of the District Che annual rlcods of the Brahmaputra supply 
their place, even when the rainfall is scanty. The contrivance used 
for raising the water is ordinarily that Called the ih 7 i.gdj a trough dug 
out from the trunk of a tree, one of the ends of which is closed This 
end is pressed into the river or tank by a man standmg on it When 
filled, he removes his weight, and the tnougli is raised by a kind of lever 
forrned by a loaded bamboo. The lift of a single dmgd is between 
two and four feet, according to its iengtli. When water has to be 
raised to a greater height, a series of trouglis is used, working one 
above the other. Another contrivance for short lifts is the jfiwrf. 
It is made of a closdy-woven mat from eighteen inches fo two feet 
square, one of whose sides is doubled np and stroiigly sewn together, 
Tlie scoop thus foimed has two ropes attaclicd to the point of the 
wedge-shaped end, and one to each of the front comera It is worked 
by two men, each holding two ropes, who plunge it into the water, 
and draw it out full with a long swinging motion. The water is dis¬ 
charged by a quick raising of the back of llie instniment at tlie end 
of the swing just over a channel leading into the field to be 
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irrigated. Water is sometimes diffused by means of embankments in 
the smaller rivers and watercourses. There is no such fall in the 
country as to admit of water being used for turning machinery. 

Marsh Cultivation. —Although nothihg has been done in the 
way of embankments or drainage works to render the marshes of the 
District more susceptible of cultivation, crops of coarse rice are ob¬ 
tained from all except the deepest, which do not dry up during the 
year, and even of these a wide tract on the margin is usually cultivated. 
The two species of rice which grow most successfully in deep water, 
and are least liable to injury from floods, belong to the dman division, 
and are called dtmphd and hdnskol. The cultivation of these rices’ 
is attended with much labour in consequence of the heavy nature of 
the soil, and its being generally overgrown with weeds. They are 
either sown broadcast or transplanted. If sown broadcast, the 
land is first twice ploughed, and then harrowed with the mdU made' 
heavy by two men standing on it, in order to tear up the weeds. It 
is then frequently manured with from fifteen to eighteen hundred¬ 
weight per acre of cow-dung, or decaying vegetable matter taken * 
usually from the deep part of the marsh. It is then ploughed again 
twice, and again harrowed. Another ploughing follows before the 
seed is sown, which occurs in tlie month of Chaitra and the first 
fifteen days of Baisikh, corresponding to the latter half of March 
and the whole of April Four days after sowing, the land should 
again be ploughed and harrowed. In eight or ten days the young 
plants begin to appear. Wlien they have grown for six weeks, and 
seem too close and thick, or if they show any signs of being choked 
with weeds, an implement called a ndngld, formed of a thick bamboo 
set with teeth, either of wood or iron, is drawn over the land by 
oxen. Similarly, if before the plants come up, there is rain, and 
the soil in drying is hardened over the seed, the ndng!d is em¬ 
ployed. The crop is cut in Agrahdyan, or November. The out¬ 
turn is about eleven maunds per highd^ or twenty-four hundredweights 
to the acre, and the amount of seed required is about five and a 
half sers per bighd, or thirty-three pounds to tlie acre. When these 
rices are grown from transplanted seedlings, the processes of culti¬ 
vation are precisely the same as when sown broadcast, except 
that the two last ploughings and harrowings, before transplantation, 
must be effected when rain-water has actumulated on the land, or the 
land has been flooded to the depth of from six to nine inches. The 
preparation of the seedling beds is the same as for any other ropd 
dhdn. The out-turn is sometimes as much as one-third better than 
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wlien the sc<jd is sown broadcastj partleulaily in the case of the 
hdnskoi lice, which is scarcely e^er raised except from transplanted 
stedlmgs. The peculiar q^oaSity of this latter rice, according to a 
report by the Collector in is that ‘'ft rises with the hoods, 

however deep they may be^ It is almost impossible to drown it: 
It grows as high as twenty-three feet, and can bear submersion for 
two weeks together without ELLffeiing much injuryr'^ Most species of 
d*/mn rice would, under sudi circumstances, die in two or three 
days^ 

The Lt^es of Dkaihage in tlie west of tlie. District are almost 
uniformly from north to south, ejtcept where short channels from the 
marshes run transversely to join the main clianncls or rivers. In 
the eastern portion tJie drainage is quite as often from east to west 
as from north to south, but the main channels, the Bangili and 
Diokobdj follow the latter direction. 

Forests ano Junole Products, —Thane were formerly large 
forests in. this District,' but they have in most cases been ruthlessly 
cut down, a few large patches remaining only in tlie police divisions 
of P^nchblbi and Sherpur. At the same time the country is still fairly 
wooded, and many valuable forest trees are indigenous to it Fore¬ 
most amongst these is tlie sdl (Shorea robusta). There are, besides, tlie 
^< 3 ^ (Ficus bcngalensis) j the/fjtfu/(Ficus retigiosa); the (Ficus 

infectoria), a beautiful tree, with descending brameb-roots and white 
fruit j the hiddm (Tetminaha catappa); several species of Eugenia] 
the jiJMf (Prosopis spieigera), whose wood is used in tlie sacrificial 
fires of the Hindus \ the soiidlu (Cassia fistula)] the gdb (Diospyros 
embryopteris), the juice of whose fruit, expressed in a mortar, boiled 
and mixed with powdered cliarcoal, is used as tar to cover tlie 
bottoms of boats] the kaddm (Hauclea kadamba) is Krishna's tree 
at Brindd,ban, but uo religious character attaches to it here; 
(Tamarindus indica), from die wood of which rnashing-miUs for 
sugar-cane are made ] the siinul (Bombax malabaricura), or die 
silk-cotton tree, is rare, and is valued here for its wood Only, the 
cotton being sometimes used for stuffing quilts or the hariiaki 

(Terminaiia chebula) gives a useful wood, but is most valued for die 
dye obtained from it Tire tender leaves, while yet scarcely un¬ 
folded, are said to be punctured by an insect, which deposits its 
eggs therein. They then, by the extravasation of the sap, be¬ 
come enlarged into hollow gaFs of various shapes and sizes, but 
rarely exceeding an inch in dtsuneter. These are powerfully astrin¬ 
gent, and make as good an ink as oak galls^. Tliey also yield a most 
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durable yellow.dye. The following small trees are also found:—The 
bahird (Terminalia belerica) j its small size here is remarkable, as it 
is described by Roxburgh as “ one of the largest trees ” found in the 
Sarkirs of the Madras Presidency; the kernels of the fruit arc eaten 
by tlie natives; tliey taste like filberts, but are considered intoxicating 
when eaten in any quantity; the jdntl (Lagerstraeraia reginac); the 
pofisaura (Grewia lepiaria); the pJialsa (Grewia asiatica); the sepha- 
likd (Nyctanthes arbor tristis); the ^amdr (Gmelina arborea), whose 
wood is noted for its lightness united with durability. Native musi¬ 
cal instruments and small boxes are made from it. It is rather rare, 
but is found in the north of the District There are several species 
of Acacia. The best known, with their native names, are—A- ara- 
bica (bdb/d); A. farnesiana (bdb/d ; A. speciosa zv/ albizzia 
lebbek (strijb) j A, tomentosa (Sain bdbld). Entada pursretha 
which, like the Acacias, was formerly included in the genus Mimosa, 
is remarkable for the size of its nutlike seeds, and the hardness of the 
interior albumen, which is used by washermen for crimping linen. 
From Acacia catechu is prepared the native drug called khader^ 
which is eaten along with pdtu It is prepared either from the 
chopped-up heart-wood of the tree, or from the exuded gum obtained 
by cutting through the bark. AJl Acacias, particularly the two first 
mentioned and a related species, Albizzia stipulata {amlaki\ pro¬ 
duce gum, which has much of the appearance and qualities of gum- 
arabic. 

Besides medicinal drugs, which will be afterwards mentioned, the 
following dyes may be included amongst jungle products. A red 
5 dye is obtained from the brilliant permanent calyx of the dJiaupJuil 
(Grislea tomentosa), from the root of the M (Morinda tinctoria), 
and from the bark of tlie lodh (Symplocos racemosa). The colour is 
fixed with alum. The powder of the lodh forms a substitute for 
tlie dbir^ which is used at the Hindu festival of the hdti. The 
flowers of the sephalikd produce a beautiful but perishable purple, 
and its inner bark, when mixed with lime, a good red. A brown 
colour is obtained from the seeds of the tdul. The roots of the 
dhauphal barhal give a yellow colour. It is one of the jack-fruit 
family, and is botanically known as Artocarpus lakoocha. The 
palds (Butea frondosa) is found near the Civil Station of Bogri Its 
colouring properties are thus described by Roxburgh :—“ From 
natural fissures and wounds made in the bark of this tree during 
the hot season there issues a most beautiful red juice, which soon 
hardens into a ruby-coloured, brittle, astringent gum j but it quickly 
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loses Its beautiful colour if exposed to the air. Infusions of the 
flowers, either fresh or dried, dye cotton cloth, previously impreg¬ 
nated with a solution of alum, of a most beautiful bright ycDow, 
which Is more or less deep according to the strengCli of the in* 
fusion. A little alkali added to the infusion changes it to a deep 
reddish orange. It dyes unprepared cotton cloth of the same 
colour, which the least acid dianges to a yellow or lemon The 
dyeing properties of this tree were known to the people of this Dis¬ 
trict, and extensively made use of, when tl>e silk uidustry flourished. 
No silk is now' dyed here, the little produced being exported mw. 
Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) was also largely used in order to give 
a blue colour, which was said to be improved by the indigo being 
boiled with half its weight of (Cassia tors) seeds. Silk 

was dyed yellow with various species of turmeric (Curcuma Icnga), 
and by solutions made from tlie wood of the Mnidl (Artocai-pus 
Lntegrifolia) and nlum. A fixed red was given by insajti (Rubia 
cordifolia), a rare plant in Bogrl Curcuma aerumbet, a native of 
Chittagong, is said to be found in the east of this District. Bkom 
its powdered roots, and the powdered wood of Cossalpinea sappan, 
the ted dMr is made. The laige majori^ of the above are purely 
jungle products, but some axe cultivatedBeeswax is collected in 
JFinchblbf. 

Pasture Geounes. —-There is no want of pasturage in this Dis* 
trict, except perhaps in Adamdfght police division, and during the 
rains and floods in tire east. During the hot weather and rainy 
season, however, some of the large cattle-keepers and rearers take 
their herds to the southern slopes of the Himalayas, on the holders of 
NepAJ. The smaller herds are kept at home, and, if necessary* fed 
on rice^stro-'w. Within the District* the best pasture gnound is found 
on. the older sandy banks or iAars of the Brahmaputra, which are 
always covered with a coarse grass, and sometimes also produce the 
fine dM grass (Cynodon dactylon). These latter lands are not brought 
into cultivation in conseq^ue^ce of any nnfertiiity, but from fear of 
floods. The waste lands in Pinchbibl police division, which are 
not too densely covered wilh jungle, are also resorted to. Land 
of this description is also found in th^ Divisions of Bogri and 
B^alg^chhi. 

FerjE Natcui^e,—T he larger sorts of game in the District are the 
tiger, leopard, buffalo, deer, and pig. Leopards are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers in die jungles of Sberpur and Panchbibf. Tigs, 
make considerable ravages in the latter police division, and most 
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landholders there keep shikaris or hunters to restrain their incur¬ 
sions. The smaller sorts of game comprise hares, peafowl, a few par¬ 
tridges, snipe, quail, ortolan, wild geese, wild duck, teal, and pigeons. 
The annual cost to Government of destroymg wild beasts in this 
District was'^£'26, is. 9d. on an average from 1867 to 1869, and 
;^58, i2s. 2d. for the three first years for which records remain, 
1854 to 1856. Hunting seems to have been formerly a profitable 
occupation. In December 1864, a party of hunters brought the 
skulls of 257 tigers and leopards to the Collector, and demanded 
about Rs. 700, which, though a few skins were missing, they ulti¬ 
mately obtained. Snakes are not very numerous, the cobra and 
kardit being the most deadly. 

Fish arc very abundant, being represented principally by members 
of the perch, carp, siluroid, and • herring families. The following is 
a list of the principal fishes found in the rivers and tanks of Bogr£ 
I am indebted to Surgeon B. N. Bose of Farldpur for the sdcnlific 
names :—(1) The dhunda^ known elsewhere as vaida and naina 
(Perea nebulosa) j (2) (Ophiocephaluswrahl); (3) Tdfd (Ophio- 

cephalus latta); (4) ^<2/(Coius cobojius, or Perea vagabunda); (5) 
Chaprd or khdlisd (Trichopodus khalisa, or Perea selacea); (6) 
Rohit (Cyprinus ruhita); (7) Kdtdl (Cyprinus katla) j (8) Mirgal 
(Cyprinus mirga) j (9) Naushl, the small fry of the three previous 
species; (10) Niola^ the same when grown larger; (ii) Bdiis 
(Cyprinus kalibausa, or atratus); (12) Bditkd (Cyprinus gunne), 
also called ghund ; (13) Ndndtts, the same as the bdiis, but of 
larger size; (14) Punthi (Cyprinus putitoria); (15) Sara/i punihi 
(Cyprinus Sar putitoria), a larger variety of punthi \ (16) Bhdngnd 
(Cyprinus mullus); (17) Raikur (Cyprinus rack); (18) Elna 
(Cyprinus elona); (19) Dairka (Cyprinus barbiger); (20) Bdydil 
(Silurus pelorius); (21) Pdbdd (Silurus pabda); (22) Kanach 
(Silurus pugentissimus), commonly known in other Districts as 
singhi; (23) Mdgar (Silurus batrachus); -(24) Chitdl (Mystus 
chittala); (25) '(Mystus pholi); (26) Dhain (Pimelodus 

siloudia); (27) Bdghdir (Pimelodus. baghar); (28) Pdngds (Pime¬ 
lodus pangas); (29) Tdfigar (Pimelodus tengra); (30) Bdchd 
(Pimelodus bacha); (3 i)l Gdgat (Pimelodus gagata); (32) Air 
(Pimelodus air); (33) Ghdird (Pimelodus ghaira); (34) Hilsa 
(Clupea alosa); (35) Chda (Clupea cultrata); (36) Karti (Clupea 
fomicata); (37) Bain (Muraena bain), a species of eel met with 
in all parts of Bengal Turtles, crabs, and shrimps arc also 
common. 
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Population. —No systematic effort appears to have been made 
in District to enumerate the entire population previous to 

the general Census of 1873. In accounts of the District UTicten 
before that datCj and in reports Couceming vaiiona branches of its 
administration* conjectural estimates were hazarded^ varying from 
95,170, the number given in the annual police report for 1863* 
to 900,000, the figures contained in Thor?it<m^s Gazeiissr of 1854. 
Neither the report nor the Oazeiizgr infornas 115 on what principle 
estimates differing so widely were calculated. A small vernacular 
history of Eogrd, published in iSdr, called the Ba.gtirsr Itahds^ 
gives the population of the Distridt at 103,633. Amongst the 
few records that escaped the fire of May 1853, when the Col- 
lectorate and Magistracy Offices were burnt to the ground* I 
have found a return of 1846 by Mr George Yufe, the Deputy 
Collector* vn which he estimates the sugar consumption of the Dis¬ 
trict at 45,000 maunds of So Ibg. each, and allows 4 lbs. to each in¬ 
dividual of the population. From this it would seem that he esti¬ 
mated the popnlaticn at the same number as is given in Thorniojis 
Gcizdtszr. It must be remembered that all these estimates were made 
when the District had an area of about 2160 square miles* being one- 
third larger than at present. Taking this into consideration, Mr YuIe^s 
estimate, though declared by the Collector in 1870 to seem to be 
“ enormous,’' is borne out by the Census of 5872 in a manner which 
has been the case with few of the old District population returns. 
The Census shows that this larger area was peopled in 1872 by 
tjOoE357o souls. 

The Survey operations which were carried on in this District 
from 1S52 to 1856 presented an opportunity for at least an approxi¬ 
mate enumeration. Of the seven main circuits into which the 
District was divided for purposes of survey, only in t^vo,. and parts 
of two others, were even tlie houses counted. The two first, 
comprising Gobindganj police division, with small parts of 
Sfbganj and Sli^idkdndi* have been almost entirely transferred to 
Rangpun The other two main circuits, though lying completely 
within Bogr^ District, give only in one case (that of main circuit 
No. -2) the number of houses and total population of the single/ar- 
of Silbarsa, which* though the Jargeat, is mixed tip with some 
twenty-six other Fiscal Divisions on the same map. In the other 
case (main circuit No. 3), similar information is given for the two prin¬ 
cipal J>argafiiis —namely* Pratdpbiau and Mihminsh£hl, whilst a dozen 
minor ones are disregarded. It is tlieiefbre impossible to compare 
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the same areas in regard to the returns tJius obtained and the figures 
shown in the Census of 1872. Nevertheless, as the area of these 
chief pargands is given, we can obtain the average density of the 
population. In Silbarsd pargand, which lies for the most part in the 
police division of Bogrd, this is found according to the Survey to be 
279 to tlie square mile. The Census shows in the same police 
division 6x0 persons to the square mile, and 5*5 to each house. 
As the Survey population was found by multiplying the number of 
houses by 5 in order to obtain the popubtion, it follows that the 
houses were very incompletely enumerated at the time of the survey. 
The only point of interest on which the Survey figures arc correct, or 
nearly so, is the proportion of Hindus to MusaUndns, which is given 
in pargand Silbarsd at 21*4 per cent, of the former to 78*6 per cent 
of the latter. The major part of tliis pargand is in Bogrd police divi¬ 
sion, in which tlie Census Report gives the proportion of Hindus 
as 13'8 and of Muhammadans as 86*2 per cent; but a considerable 
part is also in Adamdfglii police division, in which the Census 
returns 20*2 percent of Hindus and 79*6 percent of Musalmdns. 
A similarly correct recognition of these proportions is shown in 
the Bagurer liahds, which gives 25 Hindus to 75 Muhammadans 
over the whole District, the figures of the Census being 19*3 per 
cent of Hindus and 80*7 per cent of Musalmdns. 

In November x868, the Lieutenant-Governor called upon the 
Commissioners of Division “to set on foot partial enumerations 
of the people, wherever the greatest facilities existed,” with 
the view of “bringing to light the difficulties to be provided 
against” in taking a Census of the whole of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal In May 1869 operations were commenced, 
in Bogrd to give effect to the wish of the Government. The 
towns of- Bogrd and Sherpur in the centre and south of the 
District, nine villages in the Government farm of Mr G. R. 
Payter in the Pdnchbibi police division in the north-west, three 
ordinary villages very near to Bogrd town and two villages two miles 
nortli of it, were selected for the experimental census. In the two 
towns the municipal staff formed the enumerating agency, while in 
the Pdnchbfbi villages Mr Payter's servants under his own supervision, 
in the tliree suburban villages the ordinary headmen, assisted by a 
couple of the Magistrate’s clerks, and in the two other villages the 
headmen under the supervision of Mr Ridge, a resident silk manu¬ 
facturer, carried out the enumeration. Besides tlie bare question 
of the number of the population, it was sought to determine the 
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castCj Che national!ty* the occupationj and the age of Che people, 
and the percentage of adults able to read- The value of this 
experiment is not great, except as far as it prepared the way for ths 
larger measure which folowed in 1S72. Tlie areas chosen were so 
very small as cotnpared with those worked over in taking the 
Census of the whole Histrich that comparisons cannot bo made 
widr any advantage. Tire only special point of interest, and one 
which was not brought out in the general Census^ is the difference 
shown in the average number of persons per house in and near 
towns and the outlying country villages j the Suburban villages of 
the head-quarters' town possessing a population three and four 
times as dense as tlie outlying ones^ The following is the resiiilt 
obtained in this respectBogrd town^number of houseSj 1006 ; 
mini her of inhabitants, 4642; average popuEatton pet house, 4'6. 
Sherpur—number of housesj g.71; nnmber of inhabitants, 35 ^^] 
average population per Itouse, 3'6; approximate distance from 
bead-quarters’ town, 15 miles. Nishandhr^—'number of houses, 

277 ; number- ■of inliabitints, 2621; average population per house, 
distance from head-quarters^ town, ^ mile. Phulhdri — 
number of houses, 322 j number of inhabitants, 2^5^; average 
population per house, S'S ; distance from head-quarters’ town, 
^ mile. Chelap[ir^—nuinher of bouses, 3.4; i^umber of inhahi' 

rants, 235 j average population per house, ; distance from 
head-quarters’ town, ^ mile. Mitidili—number of houses, 73; 

number of inhabitants, 531; average population pet house, 
7^5; disbuice from head-quarter^ town, 2 miles. ISJand^pdrd 
—number of houses, 35 ; number of inhabitants, £77 ; average 
population per l^ouse, 7'9; distance from head-quarters’ town, 
3 miles. Bhimpur—number of houses, 9a; number of inhabi¬ 

tants, 531; average population per house, 2*5; distance from 
head-quarters’ town, 37 mites. Athaphri—number of houses, 24; 
number of inhabitants, dd ; average population per house, ad; 
distance from head-quarters' town, 44 miles. Khurdi—number 

of houses, 7; number of mbabitants, i6j average population 
per house, 2’2; distance from h'tad-quarcers, J-S miles. Shauddil 
—number of houses, 3S; number of inhabitants, 105; average 
population per house, 2*7; distance from head-quarters* town, 
48 miles, Bhaddil—number of houses, ad; number of inhabi¬ 
tants, 124; average population per house, 4'9; distance from 
head-quarters’ town, jS miles. Singarpdri—numbeif of houses, 

jo; number of inliabitant^ 41; average population per house, 
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4*1; distance from head-quarters, 38 miles. BdhamankundA—num¬ 
ber of houses, 21; number of inhabitants, 52; average popula¬ 
tion per house, 2-4; distance from head-quarters, 42 miles. 
Binskattd—number of houses, 24; number of inhabitants, 95 j 
average population per house, 3 9; distance from head-quarters, 
27 miles. Bal^mpUr — number of houses, 27; number of 
inhabitants, 116; average population per house, 4*2; distance 
from head-quarters, 33 miles. The Census of 1872 showed the 
average house population of the police division of Pdiichbibf to 
be 5*2, and of the whole District, 5*4. The return of adults 
able to read is very much in Excess of what our educational 
knowledge of the District would lead us to expect. They are 
given as high as 52*38 per cent in Bdbamankundd, 32*5 in 
Bogri, 29*34 in Sherpur, 22*6 in Mitiddh', and 20*22 per cent in 
ChelapdnL 

The Census of 1872 was carried out in Bogrd at a greater ex¬ 
pense, considering its size, than in almost any other Distnet of Bengal. 
The date was the r5th January 1872, and the operations were carried 
out by one chief supervisor, ten supervisors, 114 paid enumerators, 
and 7469 unpaid enumerators, the latter principally consisting of 
village imndah or headmen. These village officials took a willing 
and active part in tlie work, to which Mr Bignold, the Collector, 
bears witness. “I was myself at head-quarters on the Census day, 
and in company with the Commissioner rode out to several villages 
in the neighbourhood, where we were agreeably surprised at the 
interest and intelligence with which the unpaid enumerators were 
prosecuting their work. The unpaid enumerators throughout the 
whole rural Districts were almost exclusively village mandah or 
headmen. There are no patwdris or kdnungos in the District, and 
the chatMddrs are uniformly unlettered. The mandcUs, on the other 
hand, were fairly fitted for th,e duty required of them, as well by 
their education as by their local knowledge, while their influence 
among their fellow-villagers made it exceedingly desirable to secure 
their co-operation. The interest that the mandah took in their work 
was much greater than could have been expected; so.much so, that 
on detecting an error in tlie returns tliey had rendered, they trudged 
into the thdnd to correct it. The selected tnandals also valued the 
dignity conferred on them. When one mandal was selected to enu¬ 
merate a survey halkd containing two small hamlets, the mandal 
of the second hamlet wanted to know why he had been ignored. 
They also prized the sanad (order of appointment) as a memorial. 
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and in the few ihdnds where one stznad was made to serve for 
several enumerators, they very gencially complained of not having 
a ianaH each to keep as a daE! (evidence).’” The number of these 
unpaid enumerators in Bogrd was 'greater for the population, than in 
most of the eastern Districts. It is therefore probable^ that as each 
individual enumerator had a less area to go over and a fewer number 
of people to count, he was able to do his work wdth greater accuracy. - 
The Census operations in Bogrd, had, moreover, the advantage of a 
large body of educated supervisors and paid enumerators, besides the 
usual local agency \ and tine returns may be considered trustworthy. 

Th e following extracts are fi:om Mr Bign old^s repoitr In the iMnd 
of Khetldl the supervisor reports that he visited ap wisuMi out of 223, 
and every house in these maasds; and only detected an error of 14 
persons in alL In die other iMnds the percentage of villages visited 
ia reported to have ranged from 8-04 to per cent. Tlie 

result of Clrese inquiries showed an. error for the whole District not 
exceeding 1 in 300 persons. I think myself that the erroirmay safely 
bo considered to be under i per cent. The supervisor of Sherpur 
has reported that he found no errors. 1 have therefore esamiued 
him personally. He seems to have gone into the villages and 
asked the people intelligently, and to have found the result agree 
accurately with the returns. He reports to me, hcwever, verbally, 
one mistake, whldi he detected and corrected at the time, but did 
not enter in tho form with which I provided him. This was tire 
exclusion of a number of pdlhi bearers wbo were sleeping In a 
village. He also informs me that four houses which should have 
been entered in one hai-kd were erroneously entered in another, 
but not twice counted. This error wag of course unimiportantH 
but the fact of the supervisor mentioning it seems to show that 
had he known of others he would have stated them. The Shi- 
rlitdndi supervisor tells me tltat he found errors when he him¬ 
self visited more than 20 villages to test the enumeration, but that 
before,that he fouud oue entire pdrd had been counted twice, once 
with each of the two adjoining villages^ This he detected, and cor¬ 
rected from inspection of tlte books. It canuot therefore be counted 
in estimating the probable percentagE of ultimate error. He also 
states that in one survey plot there were two pdrds of oue village two 
miles apart. The enumerator selected understood his duty to be 
confined to one of these. The other was therefore left uncounted. 
The residents of the omitted pd^d came in a dozen miles and reported 
tltat they had not been counted, and a paid enumerator was sent out 
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who counted tliem at once. He also states that in several villages 
new houses w'cre built after the house lists were sent in, and that tlie 
fact was duly reported by the enumerators. He adds tliat in one 
village ahad gone afield for some business or other early in the 
* morning, and had not returned by the time the Census was taken. 
He was excluded from tlte enumeration, and the enumerator did not 
know that he ought to have been counted up to tlie time that he 
gave in the books on the i6th. On the 17th, however, the enume¬ 
rator came in nine miles and reported tire missing dhobi. It really 
seems, therefore, that the enumeration of this thdmi was as correct as 
it was possible to make it.” 

The Greatest Density of Population is found in tlie head¬ 
quarters police circle or Bogrd thdnd^ which, though the inhabitants 
live in detached villages, still indicates some slight tendency, as I 
have noticed before, to that closer congregation of people which 
forms a town. The figures o’f the experimental census of 1869, 
given in a previous paragraph, showed that the villages near to 
Bogri are very thickly populated. At tlie same time it appeared 
that Bogrd itself was not so densely populated as its suburbs, both 
being judged by the comparative number of individuals in each 
household. Allowance, however, was not made for the fact that 
Bogrd is in large part a bdzdr or market, consisting of shops and 
storehouses, which are always sparsely inhabited. Next to Bogrd in 
density of population comes the police circle of Slbganj, with 476 
souls to the square mile. Shdridkdndf, Sheqpur, Adamdighi, and 
Bddalgdchhi follow with populations varying from 453 to 432 to the 
square mile. Pdnchbfbf, in which alone, of all the circles in the 
District, Hindus exceed 30 per cent, of the population, is the most 
thinly populated, tliere being only 313 souls to the square mile. 
Shdridkdndi is remarkable as having the smallest number of villages, 
which are, however, on an average, much larger than those of any 
other thdnd. This is accounted for by the fact tliat the general 
lowness of the country affords few suitable sites for villages, and 
causes those obtainable to be densely peopled. The most highly 
populated Fiscal Divisions are pargafids SilbarsA, Bardbdzd, and Pra- 
tdpbdzd. The table on the following page more fully illustrates the 
density of the population in each police circle, giving the numbers of 
villages, houses, and persons per square mile, the average size of the 
villages, &c., in each. The table is taken figure for figure from the 
Census Report of 1872. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE Population^ Area, Kumeer of Houses, 
IN EACH PoLicR Circle (ThAnjL) tn BogrA District, 1S72. 
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Population Classified accoeJMNOto Ser and Aoil— The total 
population of Bogrd DEstiict consists or347;,364 males, and 341,603 
females j total population, 685,467* The proportion of males to the 
total population is 50’45 per coot, and the average density of popu¬ 
lation 455 ^ square mile. Classified according to age, the 
Census gives the following results:—Hind lie: under twelve years 
of age, males, 2r,oi4; females, 16,538; above twelve years of age, ^ 
males, 46,18?; females, 46,510; total Hindus, 130,644. Muharn- 
madans : under twelve years, males, rogji?; females, 88,500 ; above 
twelve years of age, males, 165,815 ; females, 188,583 ^ total Muham- 
(oadans, 556,620. Christians: under twelve years of age, males, 

3; females, 2 ; above twelve years of age, males, rt; females, 6 ; 
total Christians, 22. Otlier denoroinatioTis not separately classified t 
under twelve years of age, males, 430; femalea, 341; above twelve 
years of age, males, 652; females, 718 ; total other denommations, 
2r8i. Populadon of all religions : under hvelve years of age, males, 
females, io5,7Sr ; above twelve years of age, males, 
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216,700; females, 235,82 2. The same proportionately smaller num¬ 
ber of girls under twelve years of age than of boys under the same 
limit that has been commented on in most of the other District 
accounts is apparent here. The explanation would seem to be 
that the girl reaches womanhood at an earlier age th^n the boy 
does manhood, and the people, who are commonly yery ignorant 
of actual age, assign that of any individual almost entirely according 
to appearance. In this manner girls who are really under twelve 
are classed as above that age, whilst boys are in danger of being 
under-aged for converse reasons. It is not believed tliat any attempt 
was made by the people in general to conceal the real age of their 
women. The proportion of the sexes of all ages bears every sign of 
being accurate. The number of those suffermg from mental and 
physical infirmities are given by the Census as follows :—Insanes; 
males, 170; females, 70; total, 240, or ‘0348 per cent of the 
whole population of the District Idiots: males, 24; females, 5; 
total, 29, or -0042 per cent of the population. Deaf and dumb; 
*T^es, 155; female.s, 51; total, 206, or *0299 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. Blind: males, 282; females, 120; total, 402, or *0558 
percent of tlie population. Lepers: males, 340; females, 47; 
total, 387, or *0561 of the population. Total of infirras, 1264, or 
•1033 per cent of the total population. It would seem that there 
was some concealment in regard to the infirmities of women, particu¬ 
larly in the case of leprosy. 

Population according to Occupation. —In Bengal most ser¬ 
vices and trades are subdivided into smaller bodies of servants and 
artisans, distinguished from eadi other by caste peculiarities scarcely 
perceptible to a European. The lower grades are always seeking to 
represent themselves as belonging to the higher. Thus the pdtni or 
ferryman seeks to be recognised as a mdnjhi or helmsman. A social 
rather than a caste distinction induces the fiyddd to call himself 
a jamdddr. The bhdimdli^ who is nothing but a scavenger, and 
accordingly regarded as the most unclean of the unclean, will re¬ 
present himself, even when on oath in the witness-box, as a mdli — 
a caste of comparative respectability, whose members are gardeners 
and makers of garlands of flowers which are used at Hindu festi¬ 
vals, and hung round the sacred necks of idols of Kill, Krishna, 
and Ganesh. A very short study of the Census statement for the 
District of Bogrd shows that some causes of error more powerful 
than any of the foregoing must have been at work. "What they 
were it is now nearly impossible to determine, thougli a con- 
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fusion between caste and 'occupation is the most Jikely explana¬ 
tion, That they did exist is evident firom tlie followinff-instances. 
The number of Government clerks done in this District can scarcely 
fall short of thirty^ yet only a single individual is returned as a derkK 
Again in nearly every Musatmin village, and certainly in one cut of 
, every two, there is to be found a mulld or khanda^r to perform 
domestic religious rites; yet only eight of the former and seventeen 
of the latter are returnedj the real figure being most likely fifteen 
hundred or two thousand. or village headmen are known 

to exist in nearly every village and hamlet, and sometimes two or 
three in a large village. Nothing did niiore to prove the existence 
of these village officials than the Census operations themselves* yet 
the total number of nm^idals given by the Census statement forBogrd 
is eleveUn Every Musaluiin family of respectability, and they are 
numerous in this District, keeps a servant called cook^ who 

in the case of poorer estabJisliments is a woman. The Census re¬ 
turns give three cooks for the whole of Eogrd. In rSy^ the 
s^mlndArs of the Disti'ict were called upon to return a stateiment of 
the various kinds of tenures held under them. They returned 
iS*744 holders of jds having occupancy rights* or* as they 

are shortly named, occupancy rsryatn. On this return Bdbu Midhah 
Chandra Maitra, the Deputy-CoHectOT directed to report on the 
tenures of tlie District* and himself a native of this part of Bengal, 
remarked, drink the numbers of the occupancy tenures held 
by ‘eayati which are given, by the ^ndndirs in their returns are un¬ 
trustworthy ; for it is well known that however long the occupancy of 
a tenant may be* most zaminddrs would refuse to acknowledge it until 
the question is regularly settled by law.” The Census retums but 
a, single oocupancy ruyai in the whole length and breadth of the Dis¬ 
trict A minor difficalty in-die way of classification according to oc¬ 
cupation is found in tlie large bodies of persons who pursue more tlinn 
one calling. Musalmin boatmen often have a little land which they 
cultivate in the. spring and hot weather, the crops ripening during 
tlie rains or the latter part of tlie year* whilst they are plying their 
actual business on the rivers. In describing themselves* diese men 
nsnally choose agriculture as the more honourable occupation. 
This is a fertile caiise of confusion along most of the rivers of 
■ Eastern Bengal, and applies to some extent to the police divisions 
of Shiriikindi and Sherptir in tlie District of Bogri, 

For these reasons the details in the Census CompElation giving the 
occupations of the iubabitauts have been omitted in this account 
TOL, VIII. K 
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Ethnical Division of the People. —Tlie race divisions of the 
people of Bogrd present a study of mucli uncertainty, in consequence 
of the original ethnical and religious distinctions having been in a 
large degree obliterated by the almost wholesale conversion of the 
people to Isldm, a creed which recognises no such differences. As I 
have shown in a previous paragraph, this District was formerly divided 
into two portions by a river which was one of the largest, if not 
the largest, in Eastern Bengal. There are still sufficient historioU 
remains left to us to show that the two banks of this river were in¬ 
habited by two distinct peoples, governed by tlieir own princes down 
to the twelfth century—the peoples of Hindu Bdrendra and of the 
aboriginal kingdom of Kdmnip. About that time.the Mu.salrains, 
chiefly of Afghan descent, obtained supremacy on the west bank of 
the Kardtoyd, and tlie Hindu kings never again rose into power. The 
aboriginab on the cast bank maintained their independence, though 
often defeated in battle during Muhammadan inroads. Indeed, 
there is little doubt that this eastern tract continued to be inhabited 
by Kochs, and in part by Mechs, down to the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. The sudden and cxtraordinaiy conversion of these 
people to the faith of Muhammad has been the subject of many dis¬ 
quisitions. The following passage from Mr Beverley’s Census 
Report of 1872 attempts to throw some light on it The policy of 
Hijo, who founded the Kuch Behar kingdom about ad. 1500, “was 
to coalesce with the Mech or Kdchdri tribes, so as to be able to 
oppose invasion by foreign races; but his grandson, Visu Sinh, is 
said to have apostatised to Hinduism, and this step was followed by 
all the people of condition. The country was named Behar, and the 
converts to Hinduism took the name of RdjbansC The rest of the 
people, unable longer to tolerate the despised name of Koch, and 
being refused a decent status under the Hindu mostly adopted 

Isltim in preference to helot Hindubm.” “ Thus,” adds Hodgson, 
from whom the above account b derived, “ the mass of the Koch 
people became Muhammadans, and the higher grades Hindus. 
Both style themselves Rdjbansb; a remnant only still endure the 
name of Koch.” Mr Beverley, however, himself states that the 
Muhammadans at the present day do not call themselves Rdjbansf, 
and my own observations in Bogrd bear out Mr Beverley’s correction. 
Though the above explanation of the very high percentage of Musal- 
mdns in this Dbtrict is applicable primarily to Rangpur, it is also 
true in regard to the cast of BognL 
The equally large proportion of Muhammadans in the west b due 
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to the active proselytism of the Afghiln Jdglrddrs^ wlio, after the tstib- 
lishtnenf of Bengal as a Musa^mhn province m the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, were settled on rent-free tenures along the new boundary of the 
empire towards the east, which ran frcun DIndjpur to Gordghiit 
down the western bank of die JCardtgyi to near ISTattor in Rdjsh^hL 
The condition on which tltese rent'free Jd^rs were granted was the 
performance by their holders of the defensive duties of Marcher 
Chiefs^ This condition they seem to have fulfilled with remarkable 
Keal, their first act being to force their own religion on the pea^ntry 
of their estates. In this way the follower;; of Hinduism disappeared 
from the whole west of tlie District of Bogni^ except where the jungles 
of Pdnchbfbf and Bddalgfichbi afforded them some shelter. These 
borderers did not confine themselves entirely to the west side of the 
Kardtoyd; and the unconverted land towards the east afforded 
opportunities for religious raids, in which younger sons, whose 
poverty prevented them from aspiring to the titles of Mfria or Beg, 
might gain at least the distinction of Ghfizi. These crescentades 
often took a more serious form, and the whole power of the Viceroys 
of Ganr ^vas poured down, on the eastern aboriginals. Badaunh 
tlie Sair'f-Mut^kharin, the Tarikh-f'AssEfm, and tdte Tdiikh-f-Firui- 
shdb^ relate many such invasions, from the inroad of Ikhtiy^r ud-din 
Taghril Khdn in a.I). 1257, down to Husdin Shdh^s destruction of 
Kamatapur in A,m 1490, and latter movements to the south-east. 

Numerous sembHindu Koch villages are to be found in this District, 
principally in Bogrfi. police division, and along the ftontier towards 
Dindjpur. It is believed that tbeir inhabitants are settlers who fled 
westwards during the supremacy of the Assamese, after tlie latter under 
Chudampha, conq^ufired the native land of the Kochs in tlie sixteendi 
century. Doivn to the present day they are evidently a distinct 
people, with features of a slightly Mongolian type, mid retain cus¬ 
toms known to have been cbaraotcriatic of the Koch, Meclt, and 
Bodo races, tliougli these are overlaid by many Hindu forms. 
Tree-worship is, common amongst them, particularly in the ceremony 
known as the tftrir in which offeringa of sugar and milk are 
made to the tree (Trophis aspera). This tree, wJiich is 

described as an. “ilHooking, scraggy, crooked, small tree" in Rox¬ 
burgh's “ Ifidifa,’* grows in this District to a considerable height- 
The small greenish-yellow flowers of its male aments are considered 
grateful offerings to the jungle und dt'ixUdS', 

In most of the Districts of North-Kastein Bengal wliich >vc know 
to have been peopled by the mixed races known as Koclis, Meths, 
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Bodos, and Dhimdls, it is found that the great mass of the lower 
population, though Musalmdn, have not generally received the new 
designations, or surnames, usually of Arabic or Persian origin, that 
the new religion introduced. There are few Shaikhs,. Khdns, or 
MuUds, whilst tlie great majority are called by a common but hitherto 
unexplained name of Nasya, The ordinary Muhammadan gentle¬ 
man of the present day, I find, can only say that lltose who have no 
special title arc Nasyas, thus giving the word a purely negative 
signification. The Hindu pandit^ on tire other hand, who must find 
a Sanskrit origin for everything, explains that the root of the word 
is the verb “war,” to destroy, and was applied as a term of 
contempt to the first perverts from Hinduism. Unfortunately for 
this rendering, it is improbable tlrat the mass of the people of tliese 
Districts were Hindus before they became Musalmdns; and tire 
derivation from the root “ war,” which would mean destroyed, that 
is, perverted, would be nashta. A suggestion of the origin of the 
name Nasya, more in harmony with the laws of word-formation 
and phonetic cliange, has been lately thrown out. The people who 
are usually spoken of as Mechs are really designated Meshyas. The 
Magistrate of Dinijpur reports that many low Muhammadans in his 
District still retain that name. One of the most marked dialectic 
peculiarities of tire eastern districts is the interchange of wr, «, 
and /. It may be, then, that Nasya is merely the name of the old 
inhabitants of much of North-Eastern Bengal in a disguised form. I 
observe that some Bengali Maulvl, puzzled what to do with this 
large body of his. co-religionists, has cljissed them as one of the sub¬ 
divisions of Shids. Considering that aU the Nasyas of this District 
are Sunls, this classification cannot be regarded as trustworthy. The 
Nasyas were the cause of some trouble at the time of tlie Census. 
The great majority of the Musalmdns of the Bogrd District were 
entered under this description, and the returns were sent down to 
Calcutta for final compilation and printing without a note being 
given of tlie religious persuasion of the Nasyas. They were there 
classified as Hindus, and the printing of the District Census State¬ 
ment had actually begun when the error was discovered, and the pro¬ 
portion of Musalmdns to Hindus saved from being more than re¬ 
versed. A. mistake of this nature has actually found its way into 
the returns, as will be seen from the following statement, in the 
case of the Bediyds, better known as Bdromdsids, an eccentric class 
of Muliammadans, who are ranked as semi-Hinduised aboriginals. 
From the above remarks it may be deduced that the majority of the 
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pieopk of Eogr^ axe converted Kodis and Mechs, with a large inter' 
mixture of Aryans, chiefly in the police divisioiis qf Pinchbihij 
Adajndlghij and Sherpur. 

Mr Cr Ft Magrath^s District Cetisiis Compilation thus dasaiSes the 
ethnical divisions of the people. The list of Hindu castes will be 
reproduced on a subsequent page, arranged on a different principle^ 
according to the rank which they hold in social esteem. 


Nadie of NATioNALirY, Treue, 
OR Caste; 


NAftEE OF Nat[onalitv> Trihe, 
OR Caste. 


L—TJon.Asi.^tics, 

Europsan- 

Enghsli, , . t r , 7 

Inal], ^ 

Scotcli, 

Total of NQu-Afi[atits, + J 5 
H,—Mixed Races. 

Euraskris^ , , . . . 4 

ILL—Asiatics. 
iJias Nath^ss hidia- and 
EnrniaA. 

NepiJis, . * I 


iJ,—^ India and Buyatah. 
I.— A^rigUial JItTA’a 


TJliingar, 

. 169 

Saniat, 

75 

. . . . . 

73 

Nat^ . . , , 

3 

Totiil, 3fS 


1 ,^—Stmi-Iiinduittd A^idginah. 


Ivocjl, .... 

. 12 , 6 ^ 

Ralij, .... 

3I2 

Rajtiaiisi, 

- 3^15 3 

CbaaS^I, 

' 7h^47 

Hid. 

. 6 , 69 s 

Diindj . . . h 

- 2.34^ 

Cliiiriar acid Muclif, 

ipS73 

Kuri!^ .... 

m 

Ma]. 

SiS 


B^gdE, .... 

5 T 3 

Ballcliya, . . . 

37 

Bedlyi, .... 

356 

Blftd, .... 

loo 

Militdr, 

io 3 

’RKnirmnlf 

696 

Kaiaijg^, 

133 

KAori, .... 

133 

DoEiidh, . . 

. 19 

Docn,. .... 

171 

Total j, 

’ 3 S >339 


^~—inndKs. 

(L)—Superior Castes. 


BiaKiaan, 


4^263 

Rijpat, 

. . 

3,436 



33s 


Total, 


(ii.)—I ntermediate Castes. 

Kayiiitii, 


4 a «0 

BAidyS, 


149 


Total, 

4 j ^37 

(iiS.)i—T rahikg Ca&tes. 


A£anviVl;h 

. . r ’ 

6 

Oawi], . 


2 

Khatii, . 


7 t 7 

GaLDdliixbailikj 


5^9 

SubeLrnAhitait, 

' 

41DO 


Total, 

1,644 
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Name of Nationality, Tribe, 
OR Caste.- 

(iv.)— Pastoral Castes. 

GoalA,.3,594 

Gareri,. i 

Total, . 3,595 

(r.)—C astes engaged in preparino 
Cooked Food. 

Kan<1n. 9 

Holwii, .... 29 

Lfadak, .... 171 

Total, . 209 


(vL)—A gricultural Castes. 


Koibartta, 



^4,833 

KoeH, . 



1,607 

Mali, . 



>.075 

Hakar, . 



758 

Bdraf, . 



671 

Timbuli, 



399 

Sadgop, 



568 

Kurmi, . 



262 

Cbdai-dhopd, 

Total, 


8 

20,181 

(Tii.)—C astes engaged chiefly in 
Personal Service. 

Dhobi,. 

. 


327 

Ndpit, . 

• « 


3,854 

Behdt^ 

♦ , 


584 

Kdhdr,. 

, ^ 


211 

Dhdnok, 

Total, 


3 

4,979 

(Tiii.)-,A*iiiAN Castes. 

■ 

Kdmdr, 


, 

1,479 

Kdusdri, 

« • 


209 

Sonar, . 

. 

* 

64 

Sutradhar, . 

. 


*.569 

Sdnkhdii, 

• • 

. 

12 


Name ok Nationality, Tribe, 
or Caste. 

Kumar, .... 3,748 

Sunii,.6,688 

TeU,.1,554 

Kolu,.392 

Total, . 15,711 

(Lt.)—W eaver Castes. 

TdntI,.1,801 

Jogi,.4.589 

Kai>dli,. 

Total, . 7,151 

(x.>->Labourino Castes. 

Maliyal, .... 2,850 

Cliunurl, . . . . 122 

Dckldr,. 88 

Total, . 3,060 

(xi.)—B oating and Fishing Castes. 


Jiyar, . '. ... 5,530 

jiliyd, ..... 5>'^2 

Mdld,.2,741 

Manjlil, .... 896 . 

Fatal,.1,407 

Fdtur,.67 

Pod,. 4 

Total, . 15,870 

(xil)—D ancer, Musician, Beggar, 
and Vagabond Castes. 

Baiti, ..... 31 

Kan,.17 

Total, . 48 

(»ii.)—P ersons enumerated by 
Nationality only. 

Ponjdbi, .... I 

liindustaoi, .... 55 

Total, . 56 
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Name of JJatiojialitv'h TriuEj, 
DR CastEk 


5. —Muksmm ad\ms. 
jLilfl]]^, , , , . 

Plath&n^ . , . I 

fjayyiti, 

Unspcdiled^ . . H 

Tolfll, 

Tm-ALOF KativbsvP iJfDlA, 635 , 44 -? 
Total of Aslatics, + . ^S5j448 

GftAH& Total, . . . ^^83,4^7 


Immigration ahd EmiOration. —The principal iirunigfantg b 
Bogrii art Bunis from the various Districts of Chhot£ (Cliutii) 
K£gpur. The greater number of tliese are not, however, newcomers 
to this District, They ate mostly the descendants of EuiiEts who were 
introduced from near- Hasiribigh, as they say themselves, by Euro- 
pcftn phintersj to assist in. the manufacture of indigo, an industry 
which flourished in this District about tliirty years agq(. They are also 
employed by zn-minddrs as laboureTS^ or as or huntsmen to 

beep down vrild pigs. They now settle in the waste parts of the west 
of the District iti the police circles of Adarudighi and Pdncbbfbi, where 
tliey receive land renbfree for ti^'O or three years with small ad¬ 
vances of money witlroiit interest, on condition of clearing the dense 
brushwood that abounds, and kUliiig ot driving off the jungle animals. 
They live b s'eparate villages, or on the outskirts of vilfageE mhabited 
by Hindus or Musalm^ns, in separate wards known as dtmd 

Of q^uasi-penuaufint sc tdcrs and immigrants for labour, Mr Big- 
noldj in his Administi'ation iRjcpdrt for iS73-73j .gives the fol¬ 
lowing instances :—“ We have police constables from Gonithpur, 
Cliapri, and Arrahj and from Tirhut, The otber day, riding 
to Nauhhiid, I noticed three up-countrymen, who said that tliey came 
from Monghyr, that they had been years in ^tz?ribijidri service here, 
and that there were not less than a 00 Monghyr men within ao miles 
of them—all of whom, they said, had kff tlieir families at Mongliyr. 
My informant said tliat he bad been home eight or nme times. On 
niy asking Ivim why he bad left home, he said that ah the best lands in 


534 

3 S 

33 

4 

■ 55^,01+ 
. 536,620 


Nama of Natiohalitv, Tkibe, 
OR Caste, 


(jtlT.]—FfiltSONS OF UKKifOWN OR 

UN&PitciPiED Castes, . 1,051 


Gjumu Toa^AL OF Hindus, 36,j54 


4.— 0/ ffiiidtt rttV 

'V’msliiiD.v, .... S 3 OT 3 
Native Cbi-lsLiAfti;, ... 3 

Total, . SjOlfi 
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Monghyr were taken up by indigo. During the cold weather we have 
plenty of visitors—Rawdnl-kihirs from Arrah, Chaprd, Gayd, Patnd, 
andGonlkhpur, take up their stations in various parlsof the country, and 
earn a good income as palki-bearers during the season favourable for 
weddings, but leave as soon as the heat sets in. Bunds come in large 
numbers, and occupy themselves with clearing jungle, digging tanks, 
and making roads. In Bddalgdchhi last February, I fell in with a 
party of about fourscore of them, men, women, and children, all look¬ 
ing as merry and happy as possible. The first party I met had just 
taken a contract for excavating a tank, and others were tramping 
along to join them. The man I addressed said that this was tlie 
third year that he had'come here in search of work. Two Bund 
leaders came to me at the beginning of May for a license to carry 
arms for the protection of their party on their homeward journey; 
although they said they were not afraid of meeting enemies until they 
reached the confines of their own country. I took the opportunity 
of questioning them about their mode of work and their, earnings; 
they told me that 54 cubic feet went to a chd/iLd, for ten of which 
they got a rupee; men and women working together, and the man's 
share of the wages being double. They said that there were 60 able- 
bodied men and 40 women and children in this gang; that they left 
Hazdribdgh in November-December, arriving the next month; that 
the men cleared about 300, and the w'omen 100 rupees. They were 
taking the whole of their gang back again. The bands of labourers 
from Pumiah, Rdjshdhf, Pdbnd, and Nadiyd, come and engage them¬ 
selves as reapers diudng the cold-w^eather rice-harvest, and each man 
cams five or six annas a day; Dhaniyds, or cotton-carders, come 
from Maldah; bootmakers and perfumers from Ghdzfpur. * Of the 
latter, no less than 30 persons halted within the town of Bogri. 
Then there are the honest, independent Cabulis, whose faces we 
recognise year after year, trudging about with dried fruits, dhusds 
and cats, refusing to haggle according to local custom, and asking 
questions about Russia. I have also seen a party of Muhammadan 
doctors curiously calling themselves baids. They said that^ their 
headquarters were near Bhdgalpur. Among the criminal visitors 
wc receive are the Hiritfs, miscalled Kashmiris, and the Nats. 
Of these, the former come in numerous gangs on pretence of 
selling jewels and ponies, the jewels being very trashy. The 
women of the party enter houses and occupy the inmates, while 
one of the gang steals money and ornaments. Several of the 
women were committed to the sessions, but were acquitted on 
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the ground that their identity was doubiruL The gang was even- 
tually deported tq Bhigalpur on my recomtnendatiqu^ but what after¬ 
wards became of them I know not. They told me that they bad 
been trading in Chittagong. I had a curious opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining what their conduct had been tlierej. for on the very day. 
On which I rode out to inquire into their case, I happened to 
meet with a party 0/ people from Chittagong who had come to catch 
kingfishers for the sake of their plnmage^ setting sea-sholls and skate- 
fail whips. They told me that the Hfrdtis had been entering houses 
in Chittugong jugt as they did in this District, and had plnndexed a 
quantity of property. I mysolf saw bags containing many hundreds 
of rupees with various tnombets of tlie gang, against whom there was 
no evidence. Among the Wats we liave had several convictions 
for coining and cattle stealing, tl^eir favourite occupations. The 
principal fairs of tins District, such as those of Mahisthdh, Gopin^th- 
pnr, Sherpur, and Bogi (not J^ogri), attract shopkeepers from Mai- 
mansinh and Dacca cm one side, and from Beauleah and Nattor on 
tire other, who bring cloth, liardware, and fancy articles." 

HtmxiU' Castes are fewer in this District than in most, in conse¬ 
quence of the great predommance of Muhammadans; and individual 
castes are often represented by very few members. The Musalmin 
religion has attracted to itself more than So per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. Of the remainder, tlte great majority, some 15 per cent of 
the whole population, are semi-Hinduised aboriginals or Hindus 
of the very lowest classes. Only it5 per cent, belong to the 
superior castes of Brdhmans and whilst only o'56 per cent 

are of the intermediate castes of Kdyasths and Baidy^. The 
following list of seventy-four Hindu castes gives, as far as pos¬ 
sible, tire position of the different castes in Hindu society, with 
their ordinary occupations and number? in this District, The flgnres 
are taken from the Census Statement for Bogrd hy Mi C, F. Magrath, 
the other information being derived as far as pos&i'hle &om local 
sources. 

The following seven stand highest in the social scale:—(i) 
Brahman; 4163 in number; the priestly order, tliough few are actoally 
engaged in the ministrations of religion. They are chiefly found as 
clerks, agents, cooks, &€,, to Hindu zmnlnddrs. Musalman land¬ 
lords also employ them. They are ready to take service involving 
tlie duties of a writer or de^k almost anywhere, the humbler 
members of the class being found sometimes keeping the accounts 
of wine-seilers. The Brahmans of Bogri moslly belong to the 
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Bdrendra sept. Mr Bignold, who has had large experience ot 
Bogrd as Collector for several years back, thinks that tlie Rdrhi 
Brdhmans, a few villages of whom exist in tl^e District, are 
declining in numbers and probably in rank. The religious or 
caste feeling that requires tlie marriage of girls at the earliest age 
possible, and the custom of extravagant expenditure on the part 
of the bridegroom, result in imions between girls of eight or ten 
and men of three or four times their age, A physiological fact, 
often observed before, is said to follow,—the olTsj)ring of tliese 
marriages usually being of tlte sex of the elder parent The num¬ 
ber of marriageable maidens is said to be yearly becoming 
fewer. This inconvenience is not so raucli felt by the Bdrendra 
Brdhmans, as their community is still comparatively large. The 
family names of the principal Bdrendra Brdhman families in Bogrd 
are Sandydl, Maitra, Bdgchi, Bhdduri, and Ldhuri, residing in the 
south-west of the District at Sherpur; at Bdlubhard and Bhdnddrpdr, 
in Bddalgdchhi; and at Ujultd and Chhdtiyanagur, in Adamdfghi. 

Two peculiar classes of semi-hermit celibate Brdhmans are found 
in this District, known as Giri Gosdins and Kdnphathd Jogfs. The 
former are represented by some wealthy zaminddrs of Sherpur. They 
are said to have belonged originally to the Dravidian division of Brdh¬ 
mans, but now keep up tlieir line by adoption from any of the septs 
of Bengali Brdhmans. The two present representatives are Gaur 
Brdhmans, and their predecessor was a RilrliL They wear as little 
clothing as suflSces to cover their nakedness, artificially mat their hair, 
and cast away the paitd or sacred Brdhmanical thread on joining their 
new life. The Gosdins of this District go to Benares to be initiated 
and consecrated. They, however, put this off till late in life; the pre¬ 
sent Giris, though of more tlian the middle age, not having yet visited 
that place. Mr Sherring, in his “ Hindu Castes and Tribes,” gives the 
following interesting particulars concerning this sect of devotees;— 

“ The ceremony observed at the creation of a Gosdin is as follows : 
The candidate is generally a boy, but may be an adult At tlie 
Siva-rdtri festival (in honour of Siva), water brought from a tank 
in whicli an image of the god has been deposited, is applied to the 
head of the novice, which is thereupon shaved. The gttru or 
spiritual guide whispers to the disciple a mantra or sacred text. In 
honour of tlic event, all the Gosdins in the neighbourhood assemble 
togctlier and give their new member their blessing, and a sweetmeat 
called iaddn, made very large, is distributed amongst them. The 
novice is now regarded as a Gosdin; but he does not become a per- 
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feet one unUl Cite Vijiyii Horn has been petfortnedj at whicTi n 
Gosdm fajTHJLia for leJigign and learjiing gives him the original 
qf Siva, This ceremony generally occupies three days in Benares. 
On the hist day the GosAm is again shaved, leaving a tuft on the top 
of the head called in Hindu clia^di^ but in Sanskrit sMhhd. For 
that day he is considered to be a Br^htnan, and is obliged to beg at 
a few hougei On the second day he is held to be a Brdhtnachiri, 
and wears coloured garments and also the or sacred cord. On 
the third day the is taken from hiin^ and the chmidi is cut off 
The mmiim of Sivd is made known to him, and also the radri 
gayMH (not the usual one daily pronounced by Brdbmans). He is 
now a full Gosiin or is removed from odicr persons, and 

abandons the secular ’lyorld. Hertceforth be is hound to oliserve all 
the tenets of the Gosdius. The complete Gosiins wlio have per¬ 
formed the Ceremony of Vij^yEt Horn axe celibatfii It is custoinary, 
therefore, for meir not to perform it until they are forty Or fifty years 
of age, as it involves tlie abandonment of their wives and families. 
Gosdins will eat food in the houses of Brihmans and iUjputs only. 
After death their bodies are not burnt, but are either buried or 
drrowTL into the Ganges.*’ Tire Kdupbath^ Jogis are so called 
from having a large hole bored in the lobe of eacli ear^ and are 
represented in this District by tlie priests of the ancient shrine 
of Jogir Bhuban. The Kinphatbils profess to be followers of 
Gorikhnicb. The slitting of the ear is practised during the cere- 
moiiy of induction. They wear or reddisln dodij and 

a bead-dress of black ribbons, like the Sutaras^lns, a sect of Siklis 
or Ndnah-shibfg. The novice is kept closely confined in, a house 
for forty days, when be is brought out and is made a perfect 
disciple. The Hdnphathiis carry in their hands a or 

fan nrade of peacock's feadiers, with which they make passes 
Over the credulous for the purpose of emorcismg evil spirits by 
which they may be possessed, and keeping imps and goblins 
at a distance. At death, the HanphatiiM are burled in their own 
houses. 

(2) Kshattriya, Though it is possible tliiat descendants of this, 
the ancient warrior caste of India, exist in Bengal and in its eastern 
Districts, still it is alleged that none of the pure caste remains. 
The Kliatri caste of the Census returns is believed to be a section 
of the trading castc of Western HindListin, a belief that is borufi 
out by die fact that the Khatris apply themselves readily to traclen 
Even when in Mftii/iddA service, which they enter as messeiTigers 
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ipiyddd) and treasure guards (Jfarkandds)^ they usually carry on a 
private money-lending business with the surrounding peasantry, tlieir 
capital being derived from largesses exacted from the same peasantry, 
principally at the time of rent-paying. The Rijputs, who claim 
to be of the Kshattriya caste, are returned by the Census of 1872 as 
numbering 3426 individuals in this District. (3) Ghdtwdl. This 
caste is found only in the police division of Sherpur. They 
originally come from the western highlands of Bengal, and 
claim to be Kshattriyas. Down to the first quarter of this 
century, their duty was to guard the hill passes and prevent hostile 
incursions of predatory hill clans on the plains. In return for this 
service they received grants of rent-free lands from the native rulers 
of the country, which have been continued to them by the English. 
Their former semi-military occupation has now become one of rural 
police. The comparatively large number given under this caste for 
BogriL, a number greater than for Bdnkuri or Birblnim, where 
they might be expected to predominate, and the fact that the neigh¬ 
bouring District of Pdbnd shows a larger number of Ghdtwdls than 
any other District in Bengal, induced me to make special inquiries 
on my visit to Sherpur. I then learned first from a Rdjwdr coolie 
there, that the jungle dearers, whom I have mentioned in a former 
paragraph, were mostly Bhuiyds from Chhotd Ndgpur, chiefly from 
Hazdribigh District, and that they called themselves Ghdtwdls, though 
every one else called them Bunis. He himself would have come 
under the latter description. I afterwards learned that the great 
jungle reclamation now being carried out in the north-western divi¬ 
sion of Pdbnd District was effected by Bhuiyds. The statement of 
nationalities for Hazdribdgh shows that the Bhuiyds and Ghdtwdls 
together form nearly half the aboriginal population of that District 
The former represent themselves to be of the latter caste, because 
the Ghdtwdls have made use of tlieir old semi-military character 
to claim kinship with the Rdjput or military caste. It is remark¬ 
able that this deception about actual caste has not been practised 
in the large Districts of Nadiyd and Jessor, where Hazdribdgh 
Bunds are much more largely employed than in either Bogrd or 
Pdbnd. It is even more’ noticeable tliat the Pdnchbibi dearers, 
also from the same District of Chutid Ndgpur, have not in a single 
instance daimed to be Ghdtwdls. The Census returns 336 mem¬ 
bers of this superior caste in Bogrd. (4) Baidyd, the hereditary 
physicians or kabirdjs of the Hindus. Many other castes have now 
encroached on their profession, and they themselves have turned to 
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other callings, being found largely as GovemmenC servants,, sdiool- 
masters, and clerks. They number 147 in this District, and live 
almost enthely towards the south in the police divisions of Eogrh 
and Slieipun There is not a single member of this caste in the large 
eastern police division of Sh^dkiadi. (5) K^yasth, the great 
writer caste, of uncertain origin. They daiin descent on the father’s 
side from Bnilimausj which connection is, however, repudiated by the 
priestly order. Wilson in his Glossaty states that they sprung from 
a Ksbattriya father and a Vaisya mother, but gives no aiiihority for 
the statement Kulin Kiyasdis are mre in Bogrd. Tlie MauUk 
sept, which is formed of seven families, is better represented. They 
are employed, as in other Districts, as Government and ^(^m^■nd6,rl 
clerks. The inferior Kdyasths ate most largely represented in Bogr^, 
the prevailing family names being Dhar, D£m, Child, Nandi, Dis, 
and Deb. They reside chiefly at Bdikhilf and Gobindapur in 
Adamdfghi police circle, and at SIbhdti and Clth^tuyd in Bogri 
police circle. It is observable that nearly all the higher class Hindtis 
live in the south and south-west of tlie District, there being very few 
in the cast The total number of Kiyastlis in Bcgri is 44510. (6) 
Agarwdlir This is the most wealthy and important of the so-called 
Vaisya tribes of Upper India. It is said they originally came from 
the banks of the Goddvari. They were subsequently broken up 
and driven by the Muhammadans from their principal seat at 
Agroha on the confines of HaTiind. They are, in commereial 
activity, the Jews of Hindustin. They number only six in this 
District, who are jute merchants in the north-east of Shi!ri£kdndf 
Tiom what I have learned of their habits and their entire abstinence 
from animal food, 1 am inclined fo think they are Jains in religion, 
as many of their caste fellows are in Calcutta. They are usually 
known as Mdrwifris or Kiiyis. {7) OswM, a wealthy caste of 
Baniyis from Hindustan, whose originaJ country ia Gusardt and 
Mdrwir. Many of them are Jains. There are two Oswil mer¬ 
chants in the town of Bogrd, ( 3 ) Khatri. I have already referred 
to this trading caste and to their alleged Ksliattriya origin. They 
number 717 in this District, and are found principally trading in the 
markets’or on the rivers iu the eastern part of the District. Many 
of them are engaged in the jute trade ns daldls or brokers. They 
have several customs that point to a close connection in the past 
between them and Brahmajis. A Xlialrf boy i& invested witli tiie 
sacred thread at the same age as a Brdbnian boy. Xbatris begin to 
study the Vedas at the same age as Brahmans, and repeat the 
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or sacred text and perform religious rites in the same manner. In 
Upper India a Bniliman has no objection to partake of food cooked 
by a Khatrf. 

Pure S&dra Castes. —^Next in rank come the following nineteen 
pure Sddra castes, the sign of their position being that a Brihman may 
take rvaler from a vessel handed to him by a member of any of 
them. Originally these pure Sddra castes were only nine in num¬ 
ber, as is expressed by their distinctive name, nahas 6 ks. Which 
were the original nine castes it is very difficult to ascertain, differ¬ 
ent groups being recognised in different Districts as forming that 
number. The great addition to the number of castes received as 
pure in this District is probably due to the condition of common 
subjection, with its attendant degradation, to which all Hindu castes 
were equally reduced in Musalmin times, and which tended much 
to break down the barrier that an exclusive Hindu society would 
recognise and perpetuate. I have sought to arrange the following 
castes as nearly as possible according to the strength of their claims 
to be counted amongst the original nabasdks. (9) Ndpit, also called 
Ndi, but rarely in this District Pdrdmdnik, which is the title of a 
species of village headmen, barbers by occupation; 3854 in number, 
(xo) Kdmdr, blacksmiths. Some of them are now taking to work 
in silver and gold, but witliout the injury to their caste which 
has befallen those of the Baniyds who engage in that business; 
1475 in number, (ii) Kumdr, potters and makers of earthen 
idols; 3748 in number. (12) Sadgop, the highest of the cultivating 
castes, and also the quietest and most inoffensive. They seem to 
have obtained specially good terms from their landlords, as they 
usually possess holdings of moderate size, with occupancy rights. 
They rarely abandon cultivation for any other calling; 568 in 
number. (13) Bdruf, growers and sellers of betel leaf, 671 in 
number; found almost exclusively in the police divisions of 
Bogrd and Sherpur. (14) Gandhabanik, the division of Baniyds who 
have preserved tlieir respectability. They are grocers and spice 
dealers; 519 in number. (15) Sdnkhdrfs, shell-aitters and makers pf 
shell bracelets. Native ladies are fond of working tapestry orna¬ 
ments in shells which have been previously prepared by this caste; 
12 in number. (16) Kdnsdrf, braziers and coppersmiths; in number 
209, principally in tlie police division of Adamdfghf. (17) Madak, 
also called Mayrd, makers of sweetmeats. Their position in many 
Districts is not so good as in Bogrd; 171 in number. (18) Godld, 
milkmen and cowherds. The Census Report remarks of this caste. 
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If there is any value in Manii’s divisiem of classes^ the 
should by theit occupation be Yaisyssj, whereas they only olaim to 
be pure Sddras, and even that honour is not generally allowed 
theniH^’ In the North-Eastern Districts of Bengal^ as in Orissaj 
this ckim is admitted. They reside mostly at Ch^lpurd^, Durgsb 
and Hdtlbindd, in the police division of BogJ^ at Hisa- 
khsllf in Shdri^dndij and at Eldugi and Sherpur in the police 
division of Sherpur j 3594 iu nuiuber in the whole District, (ip) 
Mdhj gardeners and flower sellers ^ 1073 in number, (so) Halwdfj, 
confectioners and sweetmeat makers. Tliey come from Benares and 
the Lower Dudb^ and do not deserve the respect they receive in this 
District, if the following description of one of their subdivisions is 
true ^—" They worship the jkajida or flag erected by Mubamma- 
dans in honour of Ghiaf Miydn^ n Musalm^n saint, and also the 
tdzid., a small model representation of the tomb of' HaEsan and 
Husain, carried by the lluhammadan sect of Sliiis at the festival of 
the Muhaimm. They likewise go on pilgrimages with members of 
this sect to Bhdraich in Oudh. But they arc Hindus notwithstand¬ 
ing,’' They number in the District 59, according to the Census j 
but from what I have learned, I think this considerably short 
of tire actual number. (23) Till are Telfs, with a veiy^ slight modifi¬ 
cation of their name. They were originally oil-pressers and sellers 
by caste occupation, who having made money by that trade, have 
abandoned it and become grain merchants and general traders^ or 
have risen to the higher position of landed proprietors. It is 
impossible to state tbeir number in this District, as tlm Census re¬ 
turns confound them with the common Telfs; (32) Koerl, a Behar 
caste of cultivators, described in the Census JLeport as " a hard¬ 
working and quiet set of people—the best spade husbandmen pro¬ 
bably in all Bengal.’' Tliey are found in this District principally 
in Sibganjj and number rfioy. (33) ICurmfs, lIi C. F. Magratb, 
in his Memorandum on tlie Tribes and Castes of Behar,’’ says^ 

Although generally in Behar a well-to-do people, a Brahman 
will not take water from them; and one of the legends of their 
origin assigns them as slaves to B.djpnt and Vaisya owners,” 
The Santdls say that they w^ere originally Kurmfer Buebanan- 
Hamilton mentions a legend that they are connected witli the 
Thirus. Their position in Bogr^ is better than that rq>re3eoted 
above, as they are here considered pore. They number 262, prin¬ 
cipally in the head-quarters police division. (24) ICaibarLtas, are 
divided into two sections, Hdliyi or Clidsh and J;tliyi, The fonner 
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only, who are agriculturists, are pure. The latter, who are fisher¬ 
men, are impure. It is sometimes supposed tliat they are an abori¬ 
ginal tribe from Clmtid Ndgpur, but their wide distribution over 
Eastern Bengal would secni to negative this view. A Brdhman 
will drink water from the hands of a Hiliyd Kaibartta. A Chaud- 
harf, one of the wealthiest zamiruldrs in Pdnchbfbf, belongs to this 
caste. The Census Returns make no distinction between the two 
sections into which this caste is divided, and gives tliem as numbering 
14,833 in this District, where tlicy arc most numerous in Bddalgdchhi 
and Pdnchbfbf (25) Tdmbulf or Tdmlf, originally pdn growers and 
sellers by caste occupation, but at present money-lenders and pro¬ 
duce-merchants. Their former trade b now in large part carried on 
by Musalmdns, called pdfuiUngds. Many of thb caste have lost the 
purity accorded to their old profession by taking compound interest 
in defiance of the ordinances of the sdsiras. Even in Bogrd District, 
where Brdhmans are liberal to a considerable degree, I have found 
some doubt about the propriety of a Brdl\man taking water from 
any member of this caste; number, 399. (26) Tdntfs, weavers of silk 
and fine cloth. The great importance of silk cultivation and manu¬ 
facture in Bogrd,as in the neighbouring Districts, duringMusalmdn and 
early Englbh times, gave a position to the weavers of this part of Ben¬ 
gal which they have not obtained elsewhere. Many members of this 
caste were men of wealth and influence, and thus obtained a higher 
rank for the whole caste. The Tdntfs are much on the decline, 
and now number only 1801, being most numerous in Adamdfghi. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes. —The following nine castes, tliough 
considered impure, are not despised, and have some claim to 
respectability, particularly if they have enough money to conciliate 
the higher castes. (27) Sonir or Swamakdr, workers in gold, 
silversmitlis and jewellers; 64 in number. (28) Subamabanik or 
Sondrbaniyd, dealers in gold and silver, and bankers; an offshoot 
of the Baniyd caste, who have been degraded from the rank held by 
their caste fellows, in consequence of their alleged habit of filching 
from the gold and jewels intrusted to their care, or given them to be 
made up into ornaments; number in 1872, 400 in the two towns 
of Bogrd and Sherpur, to which they are confined. (29) Gdrerf, 
an up-countiy pastoral caste; number in Bogrd, i. (30) Kdndu, 
rice-parchers, and occasionally well-diggers and thatchers; number 
9, in Bogrd town. (31) Chdsd Dhopd, formerly washermen, to 
whom the profession of agriculture has now given a higher posi¬ 
tion; 8 in number. (32) Telf, or oil-sellers * and oil-pressers, in 
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number 1554. (53) JCalu, an ofishoot of the Tcli caste, who- 

press oil-seeds in mills worked bir bullocks; ^92 in numberK 

(34) Sutradhiuj Uie carpenter caste in Hindu societyj so called 

from the thread, with which they mark out their work. 

The great majority of the , carpenters in Eogr^ are Musalm^ns. 
This caste numbered r5fi9 in TS72. (35) Sbihii, this is not 

properly a separate caste, but the title of the tuore respectable 
ineimbers of the Sumf caste, which is ordinarily considered entirely 
impure, Cousidei'mg that most of the gi'eat rice trade of the District 
is in the hands of members of this caste, and that many of them are 
merchants of considerable wealth, it is only natural that the Sh^bds 
of Bogrd should claim some respectability* Their number cannot 
be given, as in the Census Statement they are not distinguished from 
the Sunris, 

Low Castes. —The following thirty-nine castes are the lowest of 
the Hindus, and tbough most particular about fheir caste distinctions 
amongst themselves, are utterly despised by the superior classes :— 
(3®) Jog^, weavers, remarkable amongst Hindus for burying their dead; 
4SS3 in number. (37) Kap^li, weavers of the coarser kinds of clotl), 
such as gunny; 761 in number, entirely in Bogrd police divklon, 

(35) Sunri, wme-sellers by caste; many have become petty traders in 
country produce, and brokers for the grain and olhsecd exporters; 
somo follow husbandry as a profession. They number, including 
Shihds, 668S. {39) Dhobi, washermen; 327 in number, (4o)DhdJnik, 
labourers and domestic servants; a western tribe, 3 in number. (41) 
K:ihfr, palanquin-bearcrs and servants ; jti in number. (42) Belddr,. 
tank-diggers by caste occupation, and day labourers ; number, SS. 
(43) Chundti, makers of lime from burnt shells, which is eaten by 
the people with their betel-nut and leaves. Tliey do not share 
the Tespectahility of the growers, and vendors of the latter condiment; 
Jt^j In number* (44) Behdr£, pulanquin-bearors and domestic sen- 
vauts; 5S4 in number. (45) Matiyil, day labourers, who chiefly 
do earth-work on the roads; 2850 in number, living almost excIli- 
slvely in the police divisions of Bogid and Sherpur. {46) Tior, 
hshormen and boatmeo; 5330 in number, principally in Sb^ri^- 
kindf A large part of the floating population from other Dis¬ 
tricts at the time of the Census belonged to this caste. (47) J:Cliyi, 
fishermen and boatmen ; 3r62 in number, principally in tiie south¬ 
east of the' District. It does not appear from the Census State¬ 
ment whether or not the Kaibaitta Jiliyis ore ineSuded in this num¬ 
ber, (48) M^ld, fishermen and boatmen; 2741 in number. (49) 
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Mdnjhf, not a caste but a class of boatmen who act as helmsmen, 
and may be eitlier Tiors, Jdliyds, or Mdlds \ 896 in number. (50) 
Pdlni, ferrymen. They are considered meaner than any other of 
the boating castes, in consequence of being every one’s servants, 
and being willing for money to commit the sin, in Hindu eyes, of 
ferrying the most impure over the holiest river. They have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining midwives to attend on their wives in 
childbirth. I hey number 1407, generally distributed over the Dis¬ 
trict . (51) Pdtur, boatmen j 67 in number; met with only in Bddal- 
gdchhf. (52) Pod; 4 in number. (53) Bditf, makers of matting and 
musicians; 31 in number; found only in ShdridkdndX. (54) Kdn, 
beggars and musicians; 17 in number. (55) Hakdr, the lowest caste 
of agriculturists, who spread manure and sometimes act as market 
sweepers ; 758 in number. 

Semi-Hinouised Aboriginals. —The Census Statement gives the 
following as semi-Hintluised Aboriginals:—(56) Koch, found in this 
District mostly in the police division of Pdnchblbi, on the borders 
of Dindjpur. In a note which Mr Damant, the Assistant Magistrate 
of the latter District, communicated to the Registrar-General in 1872, 
they are thus described : “ The Koch and Palis or Paliyds, as they are 
indifferently called, are a people peculiar to this part of the country, 
where they can be distinguished from all other Bengdlfs by their 
broad faces, flat noses, and projecting check-bones, and also by their 
appearance and different styles of dress. They profess to be Hindus, 
but while they follow the Hindu religion in the main, they also 
practise some ceremonies borrowed from Musalmdns, and others 
which aire apparently remnants of an older superstition.” In describ¬ 
ing the ethnical divisions of the people of Bogrd, I have referred 
to this people as the probable aboriginals of this part of Bengal, 
following the authority of Buchanan-Hamilton and Mr Hodgson. I 
may, however, here notice a different theory of the origin of tlie 
Koch race, maintrined by Colonel Dalton in his “ Ethnology of 
Bengal” He says: “ The Koch appear to be quite out of their ele¬ 
ment amongst the Lohitic tribes, and from all I have been able to 
glean regarding them, it seems more likely that they originally 
belonged to the dark peoples, whom they resemble, who were driven 
out of the Gangetic provinces when the kingdoms of Maithild and 
Magadha were established by the lunar and solar races, rather than 
to the northern Turanian or Indo-Chinese family, to whom they are so 
unlike. In short, I consider that they belong to the Dravidian stock, 
and are probably a branch of the great Bhuiyd family.” They are 
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ordinary cultivators, labourerSj and preparers of c/tird and Mdi 
from rict They nuciibar 12.684^ not bcluding the greater number 
of them who joined Mahammadanbra, (57) Pali, a cognale tribe to 
the last; so called^ it is alleged^ from J>aid:fe^ to flee," because 
they fled before Pacasuram. They sometimes pretend to be Eijputs, 
.They number 3 12^ principally in Phochb/bi, (5S) P.djhansfs are 
the Koths who first accepted Hinduism and took tbeir sounding 
title at diat time. They are mostly fishermen, number 3153, and 
reside almost cotirely in the Head-quarters police division, (59) 
Clianddls are cultivators and fishermen, 7647 in number, in the east 
and south of the District (60) Hdrf, swineherds and sweepers ; 66^3 
in number; a large class in Bogrd and Pdnthblbl police divrsioDS, 
the extensive jungles in the latter affording capital feeding gi-ound for 
tlieiT Bwine, which they export to Calcutta, (6j) Euu^ is not 
tlie name of a distinct caste, but the appellation applied to the 
western hill people as a body, wbo come to Lower lienga .1 in search 
of work. It is probably a corruption of the name of their largest 
tribe, Ehuiyd, In Bogrd, the Bunds include Rajw^rs, Ear^iks, Bhumijs, 
Bhniyds and Gh^twdls; in number 2346, most numerous on the Pinch' 
bibi clearings. (62) Chimir and Mudii. These are two distinct 
castes, related to one anotltcr by the similarity of the profession, 
filioemaking and leather-dressing, rather than by any race affinity. 
The Ch^mdrs come from up-country, a large nnmber from Dindpur 
being settled at DhupebdnehiEL They arfi the more numerous of 
tlte two castes, which together number 1^73, more than two-thirds 
cf whom reside in Sherpur police division. (63) Kuril is properly 
one of the seven subdivisions into vrhich Cbdradrs say they are 
divided, but they claim themselves to he a distinct caste. They are 
found as weavers and grooms, and sometimes alTect to be T^ntfs. 

Md], snahe-chartniars ; SrS in number, (^5) Bdgdf, fisbennen, 
palanquin-bearers, and labourers ; J73 in number, almost all in, police 
division Sherpun (66) Eaheliyh, swineherds, bird-catchers, and 
hunters; 27 in number. (67) Eftdiyi, a well-knowti wandering and 
gipsy-like tribe in l-ower Bengal, with Hindu affinities, who are noted 
thieves and burglars. In spite of the siniilarity of name, I am assured 
by the Police Inspector of Bogrd, who is a native of Nadiyd, where 
they are most numerous, that the Bediyds of this District are a 
distinct tribe, being a peaceable, tliough peculiar class of Musal- 
tndns, better known as Bimmisiis, from living the twelve (piird) 
months (f^ds) of the year in boats. This manner of life is preserved 
by no less a sanction than absolute loss of caste for any member of 
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the tribe who is found on shore after the jackals begin to cry. This 
statement of the police officer I found generally corroborated. They 
number 357, and are found on the Jamdnd river and its tributaries 
in Pdnchbibi. They make a livelihood as carriers. • (68) Bind, 
fishermen and labourers; 100 in number, all in Shdridkdndi. (69) 
Mihtar, sweepers and scavengers; 108 in number. (70) Bhuimdlf, 
manure spreaders and scavengers, an offshoot of the Hdri caste; 696 
in number. (7Tj Karangd, cultivators and labourers, all in Sherpur 
police division; 132 in number. (72) Kdord, swineherds; 132 in 
number, also nearly all in Sherpur police division. (73) Dosddh, 
cultivators and labourers; 19 in number. (74) Dorn, frequently 
executioners; tl^ey also light the pyre on which the Hindu corpse is 
burnt They have a kind of priest of their own, called Dharma 
Pandit; 171 in number. 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 1051 persons of 
unknown or unspecified castes, and 56 persons enumerated by 
nationality alone. There are no predatory clans or castes in Bogrd 
District; and the Collector reports no caste, except tlie Rirhi 
Brdhmans, as declining either in point of rank or numbers. 

The Religious Division op the People.—Hindus :—Below 
the Musalmdns in numbers, but above them in social position, are 
the Hindus. They number 130,644, consisting of 69,196 males 
and 63,448 females, forming 19*3 per cent, of the whole population; 
they are most numerous in the police divisions of Bogrd and Pdneh- 
bfbl As I have remarked in a previous section, the lower castes 
among them are only Hindus in that they have tlieir religious rites occa¬ 
sionally performed by Brahmans; their actual religion being the wor¬ 
ship of the elements under the forms of jungle and river spirits, or of 
the powers of good and evil. A similar relic of nature-worship is 
to be traced in the ceremonies and superstitions of those of the 
aboriginal races who have joined Islim. In the one case Satya 
Naidyan is the name of the spirit worshipped ; in the other a pir or 
saint called h'Idnik or Gh£zi S 4 hib. In many of the low-caste Hindu 
villages there is no village priest ox purohit, a head-man or pdr&m&nik 
being selected to perform any necessary rites. 

The BrAhma-SamAj is poorly represented in Bogrl Its actual 
followers, though once numbering about sixty, are now not more than 
twenty. Accurate figures cannot be given, as in the Census Statement 
these monotheists are placed in those categories to which their caste 
' names refer them. The Brihma-Samij was introduced into Bogri in 
1858 by Bdbu Krishna Kumir Sen, then second master of the District 
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English, school, through whose exertEons it flourished duriog his stay, 
bu t declined three years afterwsLirds on Ms leaviu g Boginl In i S6 4 the 
sect agiain revived, a. school was established, and a weekly lecture in¬ 
culcated the tenets and principles of the new religion. Since that time 
the Sam^.j has been regularly established in Eogrii, and has erected 
a raeetiog-housej in which its fotlowers meet on Sunday mornings and 
Wednesday evenings for prayer and 1 jistmction. On these occasions 
one of fheii body, annually elected^ conducts the service. Although 
their oumbers are so few, it is said tliat most of the inhabitatits who 
have received an English education now sympathise with them, and 
that in an increasing degree. The Collector reports that many ot 
the orthodox Hindua^ who profess to adhere strictly to the distbe- 
tfous and rules of caste, approve the monotheistic doctrine, as being 
in hannony with the teaching of the Vedas. 

The MusalmXns, as before stated, number 556,620 souls, or fio'7 
per cent of the total population. The following remarks on the 
Musalmins of Eogni are taken from vol. ii. of Dr Mouat's Eeport on 
the Jails of the Lower Provinces for iS 60 , page 62 :—'' The Muham¬ 
madans of this District are said all to belong to theHanaff sect; and 
it is asserted tliat there are very few^Shiis, by far the greater number 
being Sunis. It is, hovrevet, clear tltat the distinction between these 
classes is not accurately understood, arid I believe that there is 
hardly a Mubareiinadan who does not in some way celebTate the 
Muharram. An intelligent Muhammadan whom I interrogated 
on the subject professed himself to be a Euni, but said that he 
celebrated the Mubarram, without, however, tho idzids. This, in¬ 
deed, seecns to be die distinction bebveen the two classes—vis., 
some use the iddd and some do not Apart from this there ate 
representatives in die District of tlie four classes of Sayyids, Shaikhs, 
Mughuls, and Patbdns, the second class being largely in the majority.” 
He adds—I Eiave since made furdier inquiries, and have been in,- 
formed that the Musalmdn inhabitants are without exception Eunis. 
They may call themselves so, but it is certaEu that they celebrate the 
Muharram with or without td^ids; and I believe that the orthodox 
Suui does not do so, as he looks on Hassan and Husdin rather in 
the light of impostors than of victims. The Sunis arc subdivided 
into four religious sects, called Hauaff, Hambalf, Millkf, and Sli^fi, 
derived, I believe, from tiie names of commeutators on the Kur^n. 
AK the Musaltmins of this District are said to belong to the first- 
named sect.” 

The Muhammadans of the Suni congregation or Sun at JarnA^at are 
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divided into RafiUdiufs and Adamrafd, according to the manner in 
which they pray. ITie Rafaiddnfs, as their name expresses, raise their 
hands in prayer to the level of the head, with the pajms turned forwards. 
The Adamraids hold the hands either clasped on the breast, as is 
the habit with the Shdfis; at thewraist, as the Hanafi and Hambilf Sunis 
do; or hanging by their sides, as is the manner of the Mdlfki Sunis. 
The great doctrinal distinction between tlie Muhammadan sects in 
Bogid is tliat which divides them into real Sunis and Wahdbis, or 
followers of tlie teachings of Maulvi .\bdul Wahhdb. All real Sunis, 
whether Rafdiddnfs or Adamrafd, acknowledge Muhammad as the 
last and true prophet; and at tlie same time hold in equal respect 
the first four Khalifds or successors of Muhammad, namely Abubdkar, 
Umdr, Usradn, and All. The Wahdbfs, who were originally Hanaff 
Rafdiddnf Sunis, deny the authority of these Imdms ; and declaring 
that the Kurdn is a complete guide to spiritual life, call themselves 
Fardizfs, or followers of the fardiz (plural of the Arabic word fari)^ 
the divine ordinances of God alone. The Sunis are also divided 
into Sidikf, Usmdni, Fanikf, and Ulvf, according as they owe their 
conversion to Abubdkar, Umdr, Usmdn, or All. The descendants 
of the four Khalifds are called Sayyids, and are interdistinguished by 
the application of the above appellations. Thus Sayyid-ii-Fardkf is 
a descendant of the Imdm Umar. I have not met a single Musal- 
mdn in Bogrd who could say to which of the above divisions he be¬ 
longed. It would be hard to expect that he should. Ordinary Suni 
Musalradns are locally divided in this District into dbt-ddr or reli¬ 
gious, and be din or irreligious. There is nothing peculiar about the 
din-ddrs except that they make some approach to real Musalmdn 
practice, pray five times a day, avoid the beating of drums at religious 
festivals, and know the names of and respect the Khalifds. The 
be-di/u, on the other hand, present the most degraded form of Isldm. 
They rarely repeat their naindz or prayers; they attend at and join 
in Hindu festivals; they invariably perform the Muharram with drum- 
beating, and rites not to be distinguished from Hindu ceremonials. 
I have already described the bdrirpujdj which they perform in com¬ 
mon with the lowest caste Hindus. Another form of pujd^ as it is 
called by the Musalmdns themselves, although the word is applicable 
only to Hindu rites, is the rnddal pujd, which is performed on most 
occasions of joy, such as a marriage or a harvest-home. It consists 
of the following forms. At five in the afternoon the women of the 
house in which the ceremony is to be performed light two small 
lamps each, place them on a rice-sifter {chdlni), and carry the whole 
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under their ajms. The party then sally forth, tl^e women with the 
lamps, and the men beatiri^ drums and eymbals, to a sacred place in 
the village known as the Wife^s Shrine (MMr wJiich is 

simply a small pointed mound of earth brought from the supposed 
grave of some /£r or ^/idsi This they anoint with and stain 
in spots with vermilion. They then return in the same order as 
they wentj by tlie longest route through the village. On arrival 
at home tliere is a feast, and the night is spent in singingi, 

The peculiar rites of the Mitsalm^ns of Bogrd. are not, how¬ 
ever, always SO itinocerLt. In fatt^ there are few customs now existing 
in India as barbarO'Us as that disclosetl in the following report of the 
Superintendent of Police of Eogra District to the Magistrate, dated 
the 31st December 1S72 "With reference to your memorandumi 
regarding tlie Musalmiln ceremony of matryIng girls to a bambno, 
called GhAzI Miyio, which necessitates their living as /a^irsj I have 
the honour to reperf that I have made inquiries as directed, through 
the police. Gbizl Miydri is said to have been aji inspired 
who lived many centuries ago. There are only two places in the 
Bogri District where these mock marriages take place—at Hind^i 
Kash^ in police circle ELheCldl, and Kelna Kushiy^ in police circle 
Sherpur. The fair or at Hindi Kasb^ takes place about the 
Toth Jaishtlta, corresponding with the s2d May^ each yesar,. and 
lasts one day only. Certain rent-free lands near the spot called pirpdi 
have been made over to the fakirs to supply funds for the expenses 
of the ceremony, and to support them and a. woman fakir^ who was 
In her childhood, some forty years ago, married to Ghizf Miyin. 
1 am told that for some years the practice of naairying girls to the 
bamboo has not been in force ; but it is admitted that formerly girls 
of five or six were foirced into making tliese mock marriages by their 
parents. Persons who have lost all their children or have nonC:, 
think it praiseworthy to vow that, should they have a child who 
Survives^ he or she shall be devoted to the service of Ghizf Miyin as a 
propitiatory offering for a further increase to their family. 1 do not 
quite trust the police report to the effect that girls are not made 
devotees at present, as I have heard from other sources that the 
practice still prevails at this mdd. When no girl is provided, a 
mock marriage between two bamboos is customary. The Wif of 
Kelni Kusluyi takes place On the thirdSuoday in Jaishtha, about the 
ictb May, each year, and here a girl is invariably marnEd to Ghdzl 
Miydri. I gathered the following from ^faldr regarding it. Slier 
Sbdh, son of a king of Delilt, fouDded the city of Slierpur and 
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established the mdd of Kelnd Kushiyd at a village two miles from 
the town. On the second Sunday in Jaishtha since the time of 
Sher Shdh, the ceremony has always been held, commencing at 
about 4 A.M., and lasting but a few hours. The father and mother 
of the child remain at the shrine or ddrgah for seven days, and 
then return home. If the child is a girl, she is married to Chizi 
Miydn, and is considered holy; if a boy, he is made a fakir. If a 
child cannot be obtained for the ceremony, the fakirs buy a girl 
of indigent parents. Girls, when once married to the bamboo, are 
considered the brides of the darttwsh, and men fear to marry them, 
as by so doing they would commit sacrilege. The punishment is 
either that tlie girl or the man will die shortly after their marriage, 
or that the girl will go mad. Some instances have occurred of girls 
obtaining husbands after their marriage to Ghdzf Miydn; but as a 
rule, these poor girls have to expiate the rash vows of their parents 
by spending tlie remainder of their lives as fakirs^ or by resorting 
to prostitution,” 

The ceremony is performed by the neighbouring villagers, who 
collect at the appointed time, carrying bamboos intended to represent 
different persons and variously dressed. First there is the Ghizf 
Miydn bamboo, clothed in tire red cloth called sdlu^ and with a narrow 
strip of wi^ite wound round it spirally from the bottom to top, the whole 
ending in a chdmor or tuft of cow hair. By the side of this is carried 
a bamboo called Hotili Sdlrib, dressed in plain red with numerous 
cow-hair tufts along it Near them follows a third called the bfbir 
bdns, or woman’s bamboo. It is precisely like the first, except that 
it is shorter and smaller. Behind these come two bamboos called 
Shih Middr and Buro Mddir. They are dressed in black, with white 
similarly wound round them. I have been unable to get an explana¬ 
tion of these Itvo personages. Hotili Sihib was a //r, or holy man. 
The wedding is in every particular like tire Muhammadan marriage 
ceremony, except that the girl stands under a canopy consisting of red 
cloth stretched on bamboos, which is called Ghdzf Miyin's bed. 
At present it is diflicult to get any accurate information concerning 
the performance of tlrese rites, as the people know that Government 
is opposed to them. Even the Brihman zamlnddr on whose lands 
they are held, and who probably finds they increase the number of 
persons attending the fair, tried to assure me that it all meant nothing; 
whilst many disinterested persons stated that the marriage was a real 
one, and considered binding on tire girl. It is stated by some Musal- 
mins, with what amount of truth I know not, that of late years, at 
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the K.ashi fair at least, a mam steps up just as the marnage is 

about to be completed, and urges some objection valid in Mubam- 
madan law, whereciii the mairiage is adjourned for a year to have the 
fact inquired into ; and that as tills occurs year after year, no marriage 
ever does fake place. The Kelnd Klmsiy^ Fair owes its name to 
being held on tbc boundaries of twO' villages called Kalnd and Pdsf 

Wahiibls are known to exist in Bogrd in considerable numbers^ 
Mr C. F. Magratli, tlie present officiating Magistrate, wbo was 
stationed in the Fdtnd Division during tbe Fdtnd State Trials, has 
furnislied me with tbe following note on the subject: “ Alihcragh the 
Bogi^ Musalmdns are an ignorant and half^Kinduised pecple, they 
seem to have been bitten severely with the Wahdbl fever. Abduiy 
Kawdtdl,the drill-sergoantof the rebels, who afterwards turned Queen^s 
evidence;, told me tbat Bogrii and Maldab, specially tlie fonnerj sup' 
plied most of tbe BengdJi recruits. They went by MaJdah through 
Islimpur to Monghyr, whence they went on to ?itn^ and thence 
started by road. Collections to a considerable amount were made^ 
here, and not a few men of position were, and still are, WahdbiSr 
There were about half-a-dozen colleccors of tax for tbe Jih^, who 
made their levies openly, and fined persons for non-compliance. 
Books on tlie subject of tbe Jihdd were circulated; some of them iu 
Eeug^lf, others m Persian and Arabic. Some of the Bogi-£ recruits 
ran away, and have returned I believe the Wabdbf fever is cured 4 
ns they liad to do the work of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the up-country men and Patlidns, who kept them in order 
by their superior strength. The men who carried tbe collections 
were usually P^tnd men and HindustiCjiIs, and came as merchants, 
horse-dealers, and /aMrsP In 1871 tberc was a State prosecution 
of some minor Wifidbis in this District, but there were no tonvtc-' 
tions. 

DiVISTOW OF THE PEOPLE HslTO ToWil AND COUNTRV.— The popu¬ 
lation of Bogri District is almost entirely rural, even its trade centres 
being little more than market vUiages- According to the Census of 
iSya the only town with a population exceeding 5000 is Bogri 
municipality. This iududei not only Bogri proper, the seat of the 
District head-quarters, but a number of outlying villages which are 
largely agricultum], and ut most can only be considered deiaclied 
suburbs. The town population has not shown of late yearn much 
tendency to increase. It does nO't require any special supervi¬ 
sion by tbe Magisterial authorities, and furnishes an amount of 
work proportionally greater than lai'ge country villages do, only in 
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consequence of the existence of municipalities for police and con¬ 
servancy purposes. The District Census Compilation thus classifies 
the villages and towns: There are 1674 villages containing less 
than two hundred inhabitants; 668 villages witli from two to five 
hundred inhabitants; 229 villages with from five hundred to one 
thousand inhabitants; 72 small towns with from one to two thou¬ 
sand inhabitants; 17 minor towns with from two to tliree thousand 
inhabitants; 3 towns with from three to four thousand inhabitants; 
X with from four to five thousand inhabitants, and x with from five 
to six thousand inhabitants. The Census returns also one town 
with between six and ten thousand inhabitants, in the police division 
of Shirldkdndf; but the present Collector informs me tlrat this is an 
error, as no such town exists. The total number of towns or large 
villages containing upwards of two thousand inhabitants is 23. The 
following is an account of the chief towns with their detailed popula¬ 
tions, &c., as ascertained by the Census of 1872, together with 
short notices of other places of interest in the District 
BogrX, the chief town and administrative head-quarters of the 
District is situated on the west bank of the Kardtoyd river in 24“ 
51' N. latitude, and 89® 26' E. longitude. The town was declared 
the head-quarters station of the District at be time of the establish¬ 
ment of the Joint Magistracy in x82x. The population seems to have 
increased about 35 per cent during be last twenty years. In May 
x8s 2, Mr Russel, then Deputy-Collector, estimated the population at 
4434 souls, the basis of the enumeration being be return of houses by 
the chauHddrs. This gave 739, which he multiplied by 6, consider¬ 
ing bat number be average of individual members in each house¬ 
hold- From the average obtained by the Census of 1872, and 
making allowance for the increased density of population, it would be 
more accurate to have assumed 5 as the average population of each 
house, which would give 3695 inhabitants for the whole town. In 1869 
be Experimental Census gave the following results: Number of houses, 
1006; population—males, 24x8; females, 2224; total, 4642; average 
number of souls per house, 4*6x. The Regular Census of 1872 showed 
a still further increase of the population. The results then ascertained 
were as follow: Hindus—males, 1589; females, 961; total, 2550; 
Muhammadans—males, 1740; females, 1560; total, 3300; Christians, 
—^males, X4; females, 8; total, 22. Grand total of all denominations, 
males, 3343; females, 2529; total, 5872. Bogri has been constituted a 
township underAct VI. of 1868. In 1871-72 be total municipal income 
amounted to ;^282, 6s. od, and be expenditure to ^£“208, 8s. od. 
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In 157 ^- 75 , the gross municipal inccune had increased to 2^41%,'' 
14s, odrj and the gross expenditure to ^^371, 4s. od,; the rate of muni¬ 
cipal taxation per head of the population of the foivn being nearly 
II dmds 3 pNf or rs. 4^d- When tlie township was hiist esta.' 
blfshedj the population was eEtimated at 7955 sou^s, though on what 
principle of enumeration does not appear. The items of expenditure 
in 1S74-75 were ; For the maintenance of police, 4s. od; for 

conservancy, is^ od.; for the repair of roads, ^53, 4s. od.; for 
establishment, ^£4^, los. ed.j miscellaneous, 4s. od.; and on 
the rst April 1873 there was a balance of ^^351, tss. od in hand. 
There are within the townslup limits one Msdr and two marfcets or 
Aif/j, The ifdzdr was laid out and supplied with drains by Mr Yule 
in 1842. The two markets are known as the Fiilitald and Milthi- 
nagar ^diz. The importance of Bogri is entirely due to the fact of 
its being the Di'Jtrkt head-quarterSji as it is neither a centre of trade 
nor of the landholding interest, l-he only zamiriddr of importance 
resident in it is the descendant of the Chaudharfs of 
Silharsi. a girl, whose marriage has transfened tltis large property to 
another family. There is nothing of antiquarian interest in the towm 
The largest mosque dates from 1857. In front of tlte Circuit House 
there is a memorial of MusaJmin violence, in the form of a tank 
excavated entirely by Erihmans, The work was carried out under 
tlie direction of the colkctorate ndziry named Fit Khd^n, a daring 
and able man, who seems to have ruled the District for some years. 
He also made several miles of the Dindji^uT Road by forced labour^ 
His oppressions were at last stopped by Government when he 
attempted to carry off the wife of the z&mhtdar ofSilbaisi. 

Shicrpur, situated within pargand MihmdnshdhI, in a'4‘^ 40' N. 
latitude, and Sg"" jrj' F. longitude, is the second town in the 
District in point of population and executive importance, though 
markedly the first in point of age and historical iuterest. It is first 
mentioned in a.d. 159^ in tlie Ain-f-Akbaid as the site of a fort, 
called Salfmnagar in honour of Salim the son of Akbax, after¬ 
wards famous as the Emperor Jahangir, It is also described by 
Abul Fazl and otiier Muliammadan writers as an iraportamt frontier 
post previous to the conquest of Soutb-Eastem Bengal and tlte estab¬ 
lishment of the Governors of Dacca^ In these books it is always 
spoken of as Shetpur Mutoli^, to distinguish, it from Sherpur 
Daskibani^, now situated in Maimansinh District It is said to 
owe its name to the son of an Emperor of Dehli named ShexShih; 
muriha in Persian means a battery, Rdji Min Sinb, who was the 
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general of tl^e imperial armies of Akbar in Bengal from a.d. 1589 
to 1606, is said to have built a palace in Sherpur. This is very pro¬ 
bable, as the place would be a convenient centre from which to 
operate on Southern Bengal, and particularly on Jessor, which then 
included a large part of the present District of Pdbnii, and was 
held by the rebel zainhiddr Pratdpadityd, against whom it is 
kno^vn that Mdn Sinh was ordered to direct his arms. The con' 
tinued importance of Sherpur may be judged from the fact that in 
the map of Bengal made by Van den Broucke, the Dutch Governor 
in India in 1660, it is one of the three towns given on the great road 
which then passed eastwards and northwards from Bcauleah, through 
what are now the Districts of Rdjshdhf, Pdbnd, Bogrd, and Rangpur, 
to the Assam frontier. In the map it is however scarcely to be re¬ 
cognised under tlie name “ Ceerpoor Mirts.” During the last century, 
whilst the Rijds of Nattor were building up their great estates, one 
of their chief managing officers, known as the Bdrddwdrf Kachhdri or 
Twelve-Gated Officer, was situated in Sherpur, and collected some five 
IdkJis of rupees in rent. The large market held in Sherpur is to the 
present day called the Birddwdrf hdi. 

Sherpur is now the residence of the principal landholders of the 
District who are not absentees. Three of these families are de¬ 
serving of special notice, the Giri Gosdins, the Sandydls, and the 
Munshls, who are all BrtLhmans by caste. The first Giri Gosdin 
who settled in Sherpur was named Ddn. Second in descent from 
him by religious adoption was Raghundth Giri Gosdin, who for some 
time managed the property of Rdjd Prdnndth Rdi of Dighdpatiyd, and 
afterwards leased fmm him an estate called Naukhfld, situated in the 
east of Bogrd District, and forming a minor Fiscal Division or tappd. 
In this way he seems to have accumulated so great a fortune, that 
on his death his two disciples and heirs were able to spend 0,000 
each on his funeral feast or srdddhd. This ceremony, which took 
place about the beginning of this century, is described by local writers 
as particularly magnificent The family, if it may be so called, still 
exists, and is possessed of considerable landed property. The Sandydls 
owe their w'ealtli to ser\'ice under the East India Company, in the 
days when great power was still left in tl^e hands of native officials. 
Krishna Chandra Sandydl, the founder of the family, commenced life 
as saristaddr or head clerk in tlie Nattor criminal court, from which 
he was promoted to the same post in the large magistracy office 
of Murshiddbdd. He was then transferred to the office of head 
clerk of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta. Having amassed much 
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wealth in these appointmsntSj he set up a;s a. samlnd4r^ and purchased 
several, of the smaller estates qf the Nattor Kij in this District, having 
previously secured his valuable Calcutta post for his son Mddhab 
Chandrih ■ At this time there was a mwisifi or civil court inShetpurj 
and Krishna Chandra had sufficient interest to get his biothet Gobind 
Chandra appointed its judge. He also seems to have rihade good use 
of his official position, &s some years after he and his son foot their 
places as recogn ised Ian dholders in the District. The two branches of 
tlie family subsequently quaTrelled, and lost much of their property in 
the prosecution of civil actions. The common ancestor of the 
Munshisj Tarafdirs, and Mftjumdirs, who are now the leading families 
in Slierpur, was Lakhan Rdm Tarafddr, who commenced! life as a 
paiMr or broker for siht cocoons, and afterwards owned filatures 
of his own. He had four sons, Brija Kisoi Tarafdir, Anup Nartiyan 
Munshf, Riimkisor Tarafdlr, and Nab^kisor Majnmd^t. The first 
was a quiet-living man, whose eldest son was treasurer in the Bogrd 
Coilectorate in rSCio.- Anup hfiriyan was the ablest of the family, 
and acquired considctable wealth by not very reputable means. He 
obtained his title of Munshf from holding the post of Persian clerk 
in the managing office of the of Kattoris estates, about the 
time when XA]i Sankai the founder of the Narill family of 
Jessor, was the diwdn. Anup Naiiyan is said to have used his influ¬ 
ence to shelter a body of or robbers and burglars under 

one Pandit Sh^h, and shared largely iti the profits of their crimesL 
The name of Pandit Shih is still one of terror in Bogrd He 
and his gang lived at Mijiri, a village on the roadside midway 
between Bogni and Sherpur, which must have once been a place 
of much importance, judging by the great number of bricks lying 
about and the almost innumerablo tanks. The Survey map gives 
thirty-five of the latter in an area of not more tliau one square mile. 
Another rendezvous of his was at Goliiil, a few miles nortli-west of 
Sherpur. He first came into notice about 1800, and for ten or 
twelve years plundered where and as he pleased In rSia, Asad 
Jamd Chandhari, the mffihidir of Silbarsi, secured him 

and sent him for trial to the Magistrate of jRdjsh^hf, who san- 
tenoed him to transportation for life.' Some twenty or thirty 
years before the day of PandEt Shih, the neighbourhood of Sherpur 
was the scene of t 1 ie robberies of another d 4 MU named Majnu 
Fakfr, who seems to have been yet more powerful and daring. His 
favourite mode of proceeding was to set fire to a village in the 
middle of the day and then plunder it His followers were armed 
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with fire-arms, which they freely used. The manner of the down¬ 
fall of this man is interesting, as showing the state of the country 
at the very time when tlie English began to govern it. In 1777 a 
body of Ndgds, a caste of up-country religious fanatics, to the 
number of two hundred, came to this District from the North- 
West, with what object I cannot determine. In the Panjdb they 
were noted marauders, but I cannot trace any such conduct laid 
to their charge in Bogrl The people say they were specially 
commissioned by Providence to destroy the pest of ddkdliU They 
are said to have been well mounted on large horses and to have 
been armed with long swords. They and the followers of Majnu 
Fakir met in battle at daybreak and fought till noon, when only 
the infant son of the leader of the robber gang survived on the 
side of the ddkdlts. The swords of the Ndgds arc described as 
lopping off the heads of the robbers with as much ease as if they 
were cutting the stalks of plaintain-trecs. The Nigds do not seem 
to have stayed for plunder, and at once proceeded souUrward and 
then eastward to Maimansinh and Godlpdri. In the latter place 
they had a fight with some semi-Portuguese settlers, and are then 
lost sight of. To return to the Munshfs;—Anup Ndrdyan’s con¬ 
nection with Pandit Shdh was discovered, and he and his brother 
Brdja Kisor were imprisoned in the Nattor jail for nine years. He 
is said to have had a very easy life in prison, and to have bribed 
so profusely that he was able to go home at the time of his 
mother’s death, and perform her srdddha with great display. 
After that he returned to jail, and completed his full terra of im¬ 
prisonment. Anup Nardyan’s only son, being childless, adopted 
as his heir the father of Rddhd Raman Munshf, who is now the 
head of the family. He owns a large estate, a very fine house, and 
is an Honorary Magistrate for the District 
There is an unusually large number of brick-built houses in Sherpur, 
which have given employment to so many men in building, that one 
of the wards of the towm is called the Bricklayers’ Ward, in conse¬ 
quence of their residing in it Though the town is remarkable for 
the large number of Hindu inhabitants, it is surrounded on all 
sides by places holy for Musalmans. I have already described the 
Kelna-Khusiyd ceremony. The dargahs or shrines of Turkun Sdy- 
3dd are highly revered. He was a Ghdzf slain in battle by the 
Hindu King Balldl Sen. One shrine is called Sir Makdm, where his 
head fell, and the other Dhar Makdm, where his body now rests. 
About a mile to the east is a small village called Kdfiird, which 
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is a name pften given to Muhaimnadan. eunuchs. Stretch tug south 
from Sherpur there ia a higlij-raised embankment, of little width at 
the top. It leads tg U^e Hiadii temple of Bhaw^ni Thihiiriini, and 
was made by Khni Bhawhni of Kattgir, to enable votaries to 
approach the shrine on foot during the rainsj when much of the 
country is under water. A simiiaj eitibaiikitLent runs westwards 
from the temple to the village of Chaugion in. R^jshhblj and was 
made by a samtfuidr of the latter place, with the same object. 

Sherpur ha^ been constituted a township under Act Yl. of 
under the management of a Municipal Committee O'f twelve naem- 
bers, of whom the Magisbate of the Disbict is chairman. The total 
municipal income in 1874 was 43. od. Accumulations from 

previous years enabled the Committee to spend 24,43. od. in that 
yeax, and retain a surplus O'f las, od. in hand on the ist April 

1B75. The items of expenditure were i For police, as. od.; 

for conservancy, 9, Ss. od.j: for establishment, j^40, ifis. od j for 
roads, as, od, \ miscellaneous, i6s. od, A targe part of the 
miscellaneous expendibrre was for clearing jungle. In 1S69 the fol’ 
lowing figures were obtained from the Experimental Census of the 
town of Sherpur ^—hfumber of houses, 9713 population, males, 
1650; females^ 1^571 total, 3501 j average number of souls per 
house, 3'6, The Regular Census of 1^72 gave the following num¬ 
bers:—Hindus, males, 14S9 : fcmaleSj 1289; total, 377S; Muham¬ 
madans, males, 752; females, 652j total, 1404] ^others,' males, 
?4 I females, 23 ; total, 47 i grand total, 4229, In his Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1372-73, the Collector makes the following remarks 
on some ill-feeling concerning caste which manifested in the 
town during the year:—^‘The town of Sherpur stands alone in this 
District us the residence of a imtnber of influential The 

society there consists of these zamhiddrSt who are Erdhmans, and 
some wealthy Shfilris or merchants. The Sh^hiis hoid, under the 
Hindu system, an inferior position j but their opulence dates from 
beyond that of the Munsh^, the leading family amongst the samin- 
ddrs. They have, therefore, been treated with consideration, and 
the Er^mans have eaten, at their funeral feasts. Eut the Bidbrnaus 
have, within the last two years, formed a dharma or religious 
association \ and one of the Erdtman lead.eis there proposed the ex¬ 
clusion of the Sbdlt^s from the assembly, and his proposal was 
carried. It was then resolved that the strict Brihraans should not 
eat with chose Erdhmans who dined with the Sbihds, and shortly 
afterwards, most of the Brahmans refused to go to the funeral of one 
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of the Shihis j one Brdhman, however, who had attached himself to 
them, accepted their invitation. Then the orthodox Brdhmans made 
some overtures which the Slidlids rejected. In fact, there was some 
risk of a breach of the geace; for whenever any festival occurred 
amongst the Shdhds, that is to say, about once a week, they endea¬ 
voured to obtain the services of the Brdhman priests, which the lay 
Brdhmans, with the.exception of the one above referred to, vehe¬ 
mently opposed. It was said, indeed, that they had hired club-men 
to settle the point, and the leading members of both sides were 
accordingly called on to give recognisances to keep the peace. 
Now I hear that the religious association has been dissolved, and, 
on the whole, the liberal movement has got the better of the Hindu 
revival.” 

MahXsthAn Garh is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of this part of India, and also of interest in later 
times as a Muhammadan shrine of great sanctity. It is situated 
seven miles north of the civil station of Bogrd, in 24® 57^ N. lati¬ 
tude and 89® 25' E. longitude, and consists of a great mound of 
earth intermixed witli old bricks. This is the Hindu Mahisth^n, 
which literally translated means the “ great place.” Brandling out 
from it north and west are two great ramparts, which are continued 
so as to form a quadrangular enclosure, the later Musalmdn fort 
ox garh. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton in his account of Dindjpur Dis¬ 
trict says: “ The tradition belonging to this District, which is referred 
to the earliest period by the Hindus, is that it was under the govern¬ 
ment of Parasurdm, a very powerful monarch, who liad subject to 
him twenty^two princes, and who lived at Mahdsthdn Garh. The 
Brdhmans whom I have consulted consider this personage as tlie same 
with tlie sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu j but die common belief 
of the country is that Parasurdm of Mabdsthdn was destroyed by a 
Muhammadan saint named Shdh Sultdn Hazrat Auliyd. This does 
not appear remarkable to the Brdhmans, as they consider that 
Parasurdm is stiU on earth, and that he now resides in the western 
parts of India.” The only other source from which I have been able 
to obtain any information about Mabdsthdn is a collection of popular 
l^ends called Laghu Bhdrat, put together by a Deputy-Collector of' 
this District, in very high-flown Sanskrit, with some strange theories 
of his own. He identifies Mabdsthdn with Bdrendrf, the capital 
of the country of the Bdrendrd Hindus. In favour of this view 
the arguments are strong, though simple. The whole country 
between the Ganges, the Mahdnandd, Kdmrdp, and the Kardt03rd, 
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was undoubtedly the old BiCrendti Des., To the pnesCDt day much 
of it is called Barind. The locality of the greatest fame within it 
is Mah^sth^, and the river of the greatest sanctity the Kardtoyl 
At the ■ Same time there are evident traces^ as' I shall aJlceriPvaTds 
mention, that a cbnsiderahle city ejiisted near Mah^th^n^ whilst 
.Tiadition is even - stronger on the point Who were its rulers 
it is iTupossiblft to say. All round it, however, there are shifoeSj,: 
iholy wells, and embankments connected with the name of Bhimay. 
one of the Findava brothers. The legend runs that at the end 
of their great contest with the Kam'avas, the brothers went into 
the forests of ICdmrdp to perform the peniteritial ceremony ealled 
haftahds for a year ■ at the end of which time Ehima settled in the 
country of the King Virdt, who ruled in Matsya Des, or the land cf 
the Fish, which included mudi of the present Bogid District, and 
was sd called from the fact that Vivdt was said to be the offspring of ^ 
his mothers amour with a fish. Ehinna is said to have built a. large 
fortified town soutli of Mah^tb^n, which is marked by great earth¬ 
works, altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as much; 
as twenty feet high. The whole country between these ruins and. 
Mah^sth^n is here aud there covered with old bneks. Inside the 
earthw'Orks the bricks are few, but outside and east from Mahisth^ji 
they are very numerous. I am led to think that the enclosure irvas, 
like die ring forts of Italy, a place of temporary refuge, not only fcr 
the people of the neighbouring town, but of the country round, iu 
times of .danger. On one side it was protected by tlio great river 
Kaidtoyd, a-nd on the other by a. deep and wide ditdrsome four miles 
long, which stih exists, and is used for boat-traffic in the raina. Tbe&e 
earthworks arc called by the people Bhimei- or Ebima’s em¬ 

bankment. 

After Fhima, a dynasty of Asurs is said to have reigned in the sur- 
ronnding country, and to have made the shrine at Mahisthin one of 
their most holy places. In Br^manic Jiierature the word Asiir is used 
very much as we use and u'as certainly appHed to the Bud¬ 

dhists, Dr Eucbsnan-Hamilton explains it as meaning a worshipper 
of Siva, as opposed to a worshipper of Krishna. The other explana¬ 
tion is now preferred, particularly as it is known that the earlier 
Rdjds, many remains of whose times are found in Uiis District, were 
Bu d dhists. The history of tins dynasty belon gs properly to Din pur ; 
but it may be mentioned, in connection with MahistMn, that there 
is a legend tliat on a certain oecasioo twelve persons of very higli 
distinction, of whom most were named Til, came from tlte west 
' VOL, vi:i. M 
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country to perform a religious ceremony in the Kar4t03ri river. 
They arrived too late, and settled down on its banks till the next 
occurrence of the holy season, the Ndrdyani, which depends on 
certain conjimctions of the planets, and was then twelve years dis¬ 
tant They built numerous palaces and temples, dug tanks, and 
performed other pious acts. They are said to have been of the 
Bhuinhdr or Brdhraan cultivatmg class, which is at the present day 
represented by the Rdjds of Benares and Bhetlid. Captain Wilford 
gives the date of the first Pdl kmg, Mohipdl or Bhupdl, as a.d. 1017. 
If such is the case, the above story may be plausibly explained as a 
figurative description of the flight of some Hindu prince before the 
first Musalmin invasion. On the top of the Mahdsthdn mound there 
lies a figure made seemingly of limestone, which, I was informed by 
one of ,the fakirs of the Muhammadan shrine, had been found in a 
neighbouring marsh. It is the figure of a woman, and is very like 
what is usually said to be of Buddhist design; but as it is perfectly 
nude, it is hard to find any distinguishing mark. The extremities 
of the legs, which have no feet, are square, as if they were intended 
to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably some part of 
the front of a temple. After this time Mahdsthdn became a seat of 
orthodox Hinduism, and the worship of Siva, the Mahddeo or great 
god, was celebrated with much fervour. Within a radius of a mile 
round, a hundred thousand lingas are said to have been set up in 
honour of the god. About the end of the thirteenth century, accord¬ 
ing to the most generally accepted traditipns, Mahdsthdn was the 
. capital of a minor Kshattriya prince named Parasurdm. At that time 
the Muhammadans had conquered Gaur and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Nadiyd, and were beginning to push their arms 
towards Eastern Bengal. It was then that a humble falAr, or religious 
mendicant, appeared before Parasurdm, and begged for as much 
ground as would be covered by his ckamrd^ or skin on which he 
knelt to say his prayers. The Hindu prince granted his request, 
and the fakir^ turning to the west, began to pray. Scarcely 
had he done so when the skin began to expand, and before he had 
done, covered nearly the whole principality. Parasurdm called his 
troops together and attacked the fakir, but to no purpose, as he 
and they perished in the battle. Parasurdm had one daughter, 
the beautiful Shild Devi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of 
Shdh Sultdn Hazrdt Auliyd, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu 
princess, pretending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of 
stabbing her lover, and then tlirew herself into the Kardtpyd. A steep 


jjart of the bauk, where there is now a flight of stairs, still bears the 
name of ShUi Devi’s Gh^t; and in Hindu hymns the farYonrite name 
for Miih^th^n is Sbili Dwfpj or the Island of Shill The word 
island draws attention to a change which has taken place in the river 
Kaiitoyl It at one time divided into two branches near Mah^thlu, 
retmiting again about a xnilt north of the present town of Bogrl. 
The western branch is now the little stream Subil. There is a' titte- 
very frequently appended to Shah Sultan’s already long name^ vizn.* 
Mihisawhr, or Kiding on a Fish^ which is varioasly explained. I’he 
reason most generally given, though not very satisfactory, is that he 
came in a boat shaped like a Ssh^orwith the figure-head of a fish. A 
very strange figure is still found on the top of the Mah^th^n mDund, 
which is equally difficult of explanationn This is the figure of a 
gill with a long fishes tail, altogether presenting the recognised sem¬ 
blance of the mermaid of English story. The tail is curved up 
under the right arm, and is covered with scales. On her head there 
ate also what seem to he iarge scales instead of hair. She is half 
reclining on her left side. On her right shoulder is a large right 
hand clenched, placed back dounw'ards with the. fingers turned upL 
At first this seems part of a larger figure from which it has been, 
broken, but I found on a piece of limestone, which seemed tOi have 
been at one time the threshold of a temple, a relief, much worn, which 
was precisely the same as the sculpture already described. The 
relief was tlirce to four inches long, and the other about two feet 
square. I cannot pretend to explain these forms ; but it is quite 
possible that tl^ey are connected with the old Hindu times, and may 
constitute a reference in stone to the allegory contained in the name 
of the Land of the Fish applied to this country. In ray Account of 
Chdndnifi, I shaU have to notice a legend of a great river goddess, 
who may well have been represented under the fotm of a being 
hah-woman half-fish. 

All the Muhammadan buildings, some of which are by appeai- 
ance and repute not very old, are entirely made of brick, except 
where stones, evidenlity taken from some older building, are 
used. I noticed a few small blocks of granite lying about. At 
present the shrine is approached from the Eangpur road on the 
west by a steep flight of stairs. These are evidently of comparatively 
modem erection^ the former approach being from the north by a 
winding path, like those seen on Buddhist topes, which, after pasring 
nearly once round the mound, leads to a spot midway between the 
tomb of Shih Sultan and a smalt mosque built some t^vo hundred 
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years ago. Here, also, a large Siva-linga, some three feet and a 
-ir < half wide, still lies half-buried in the ground. The door entering 
into the tomb is supported on two uprights of stone, on each of 
which a word or two in Deva-ndgarf is still to be seen, tliough so 
J t' worn as to be unintelligible. I was told by one of the fakirs that 
about twenty years ago an English gentleman carried away to Rang- 
/ pur a large sriuarc block of stone, on all four sides of which there 
were inscriptions, he could not say in what character, and figures 
like the woman-fish above mentioned. This shrine is supported 
by the largest pirpal estate in the District, which measures some 
650 acres. It was granted by a sanad^ given by an Emperor of 
\ DehlL This has been lost, but it is known that the grant was 
iVrecognised and confirmed in the year 1076 Hijrd, a.d. 1666, 

> by a farmdn of the Governor of Dacca. In 1836, proceedings were 
^ instituted by Government for resumption of this tenure, but they 
were abandoned in 1844 on proof of the great age of the grant 
There are, besides, other sources of revenue. A fair is held at 
U Mahdsthdn about tlie middle of April, the profits of which, 
^ about are made over to the shrine. The miiiawdlis of the 
% 4.. dargah are of the family of the Chaudharf sww/wfrfrr of Behar and 
%'t'' Paikar. Some time ago a few silver coins were discovered on the 
mound, on which was inscribed the name of Mahmiid Shdh, 

- * the first sovereign of tlie dynasty of Ilyds Slidli of Gaur, after they 

recovered the throne lost to them by their unsuccessful war with 
Rdjd Kins or Ganesh Hdkim of Dindjpur. Three of the coins are 
^?^4lstinctly dated a.h. 852, 858, and 862, corresponding to a,d. r448, 
1454) and 1458. On one the mint town is given, Mahmuddbdd, 
which lies probably somewhere in pargand Mahmudshdhf, in the 
north of the Jessor District,' and which is now frequently errone- 
ously written MuhamraadshdliL I am indebted to Dr Blochmann, 
of the Calcutta Madrasd, for deciphering these coins. The whole 
place is of great. interest, and deserves a detailed archaeological 
survey. Excavations would doubtless bring much to light. I may 
mention that the similarity of tlie name of the last Hindu prince 
^ . •' of Mahdsthdn with the great Parasxuiim, the sixth incarnation of 
the god Vishnu, has given rise to a number of traditions, in which 
the oldest fables of Hindu mythology axe confused with the com- 
paratively recent historical events of the conquest of Bengal by the 
yy-ik Muhammadans. 

^ ^ ChXndniX is the name of a large village about five miles north 

.. of .Mahdsthdn, situated in 25“ i' N, latitude, and 89° 23^ E. Ion- 
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gitude, which was tliree hundred years ago the largest commercial 
centre in this part of Bengal. Its ancient name is said to have 
been Chimpdnagar, and it is now somGtimes called Ch^ndoiayil, 
It has been identihed as the town marked on Van den Broucke^a 
map in as Tessendia. . There are two marshes^ called Gort and 
Scur^i^ one on either side of the village, which are said to be the 
remains of two great rivers^ In the middle of the latter is a raised; 
piece of groundj, approaclicd by a brick causeway, covered with 
bricks, which has now nearly disappeared. It is called the House 
of Padmadevl, a serpent goddess^ whose worship seems in some 
way to have been confounded with that of the river goddess of Che 
Kaidcoyl Cbdndnid is saLd to owe its name to having been the 
residence of one Chand Saudifgar, a great mercbanCj who is de¬ 
scribed in the popnlai" tradition as trading to every land a thousand 
yeans ago. In his pride he refused to worship Padma, who to re¬ 
venge hetself sunk his ships laden with memchandisej, and on the 
night hjg six sous were mairied, bit and poisoned them alL Not 
satisfied with diis, she waited till the youngest and last son, Lakhin- 
dar, was married^ and then, slew him also. The legend then tells 
how his widow^ Beula Sundarf, the daughter of a merchant of "Ujjain, 
set Out On a raft with the body of her dead huabandj tmsting to 
the sacred river to bring her to- some place ivhere the gods would 
have pity on her and restore her husband. One day as she was 
travelling she saw Nyito Dhupdci, who seems to have been die 
washerwoman of the divinities, on die batiks of the river. Her ehft 
supplicated, and on her intercession Lakhindir and his brothers 
were restored to life. The story ends with a description of the 
happy way in which Cbind Saudigar lived for the remaiadet of 
his days. 

BitLAMijlj in the Binchbibi police division, in 25'’ S' N. latitude, ’ 
and S9'' 5' E. longitude, contains tho remains of an old town, 
where during a lapge part of last century lived Bajlb Loeban 
Mandal, whose wealth is said to have been as great as that of 
Jagat Seth of Murshidib^ He owed Itis affluence to ])i3 piety and 
obedience to his spitituaJ guide who one day, in order to 

test. hia patience and submission, commenced to beat him. At 
the seventh blow JRajlb refused to endure furtlicr; but for suh- 
niitting to so majiy, was grar^ted one of rupees for every 
blow’ given. At the same time he was told that had he fndured 
more, liLs reward would have been proportiDnately greater. 

On the border of this District, toivards Dinaipur, is the village 
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of Bad^l, where the Company formerly had a factory, and near which 
the famous Badil pillar was found. 

Village Institutions. —Although the Musalmin Government 
was partial to a centralised administration, and Islimism amongst an 
almost purely Muhammadan population makes a religious headship 
ordinarily predominate, head-men of the old Hindu type still con¬ 
tinue to exist, at least in the villages of Western Bogrl In my 
account of the Census operations in 1872 I have noticed the 
interest and activity of these head-men, or tnanda/s, in a work 
which was new to them, and regarded with suspicion by a large 
part of the people. In Hindu times, when the whole village com¬ 
munity engaged jointly with their landlord for the village lands, 
the head-men, mandals or pradhAns^ held an important and re¬ 
sponsible position. They seem to have been elected to tliis post, 
without any formality, by the general consent of the community 
that they were the fittest. Whilst appointing regularly-paid tax-col¬ 
lectors to each sarkdr, or Chief Fiscal Division, as well as to each 
pargandy or Minor Fiscal Division, the Musalmdns wisely employed 
the agency they found ready made to hand for the collection of- 
revenue in each village unit This is partly to be attributed to the 
fact that they had the wisdom to select the greater number of their 
superior tax-collectors also from the Hindu community. These 
men naturally made use of the Hindu means of collecting the reve¬ 
nue, of which the chief part was the land-tax. In Bogrd, as the 
Hindu religion gave way, and its followers -adopted IsUm, there was 
no such violent change as would break up the old system. The 
Hindu gradually gave place to the Musalmdn head-man, who exer¬ 
cised all the rights and performed all the duties of his predecessor. 
It is believed, however, that the Muhammadan officers were frequently 
appointed directly by the zaminddr^ and sometimes also by the 
authority of a Government official They retained much of their old 
power, and were the general arbiters in village disputes. Down to 
within the last quarter of a century they possessed mucli influence, 
and used it as often in support of the rights of tlieir fellow-villagers 
as on behalf of the zaviinddrs. Of late years, however, they have 
become more and more servants of the latter, whilst the rayais now 
look to our courts as their chief protection against exaction. The 
post of head-man, though not hereditary in theory, has usually been 
so in practice, as the son usually inherited the property and the par¬ 
ticular knowledge of village affairs which gave the father his stand¬ 
ing. With the loss of local influence, which his changed position 
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towArda the villagers has brought about, the h^dship has lost 
much of its attractiveness. Though the wealthier rayats affect to 
be called pradhdm^ which realty meaTig only leading ][uen;f they do 
not busy themselvea, as their predecessors did, in matters couneeted 
with village interests. The folowing is a. short a^^unt of the head¬ 
men of Eogr^ District^ their duties, responsibilities, and remuDera- 
tion, and also of some other village officials^ founded in part on a 
Report on the subject by Mr Bignold, Collector in 1 

(r) The PiiaijhjIn is the title of the head-man in tlie greater 
number of villages in Bogrl He is less fretiuently wanting in a- 
village than the mandal^ but bodi, and sometiines more than one 
of each, are to he found in every village of mors tlian a hundred 
houses. He allots land to the villageifs in coiumuaicarion with 
the s<imindirs officers, accompanies the police when they come to 
ijiyestigate a case, and also often when they are serving a summons 
or executing a waiTant. He also assists the landlord’s servants in 
calling together any niyais who may be in arrears for rent, for which 
he occasionally 3 tand ,5 seenrity, and lie may even, if the mmhiddr ta 
very urgent, advance the money. He is appointed entirely by the 
viUageis. In case of a dispute amongst them he is the general 
re_£er6e, but usually associates with himself other if they 

esist in the village, or ordinary i>vyats of the better class. The 
committee thus formed is called a pOTi^Myat, because five is con¬ 
sidered the proper number of its members. If tire villagers as 
a body are at variance with their zaminddr^ the pradhdn appears 
as their foreman and representative. He also superintends their 
religious and social ceremonies, such as weddings, &C, princi- 
pally among the poorer Muhammadans. He assesses on th^ 
their share of tlie expenses common to the whole village, 
k/tarcM, such as the cost of carrying a corpse to the police 
station' in case of an unnatural death i the charges of a suit 
in court; tJie cost of feeding the zami/iddri Atfild, or clerks, when 
they come to collect the rent; and paying the daily fee or roz 
of messengers, either of the landlord or of any of the established 
courts. For these duties he occasionally receives pecuniary gifts, 
but more usually dues of grain, fish, and meat, as tokens of 
regard from the villagers on the occasion of their marriages, faneral 
feasts, and other ceremonies. The zetminddr, also, recognises his 
position by giving him a small rent-ffee holding, called his fed' 
pmdhdni, or by slight remissions, or hdzat, in his rent, not ex¬ 
ceeding two or three rupees annually. The pr^dhdns though they 
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have of late attracted much attention, have not been recognised in 
any way by Government, nor have even their names been registered. 
In common with other species of head-men, their duties in connec¬ 
tion with the criminal administration of the country are laid down in 
Section 90 of the. Code of Criminal Procedure. They arc required 
to communicate to the nearest Magistrate, or to tlie officer in charge 
of the nearest police station, any information which they may obtain 
concerning—(i) the residence in their village of any notorious 
receiver or seller of stolen property j (2) tire arrival within the limits 
of such village of any person known or reasonably suspected of 
being a ihag or robber; (3) the commission or intention to com¬ 
mit sati (the self-sacrifice of a widow on the funeral pyre of her hus¬ 
band), or other non-bailable offence, at or near such village; and (4) 
the occurrence of any sudden or unnatural death. 

(2) The Mandal is another kind of village head-man, inferior,to 
the pradhdn in social estimation. He is exclusively appointed by the 
zaminddrj and his post is not so commonly hereditary as that of the 
pradhdn. His duties arc very much the same as those of the latter, 
except that he usually appears on the part of his master, and in op¬ 
position to what the villagers consider their interests. The mode of 
his remuneration is also similar. Except when there is some dispute 
in progress, the mandal and the pradhdn try to work together; and 
the former is nearly as frequently a member of the village panchd- 
yats as the latter. His chief duty is to assist in collecting the rent, 
aijd. to bring up the rayats to the gumdshtd or taJisilddr^ for which 
purpose the latter sends about rent-day a couple of messengers 
or piyddds to help the mandal. For this part of his work he is 
rewarded by the iahsUddr by a small percentage on collections. 
Few fnojidals hold land either rent-free or at favourable rates of 
rent 

(3) The Bhadras are in Hindu villages the respectable men of 

the plac^ who owe their distinction indififerently to the possession of 
a little more laud than their neighbours, or a little more education, 
or a character for uprightness. The only advantage of their position 
is the regard and respect with which they are treated by their fellows. 
They ordinarily form, with the pradhdm and inandcUs^ the village 
committee for settling disputes about caste or land boundaries. At 
marriages and other village feasts and ceremonies they are the first 
to be presented with pan or betel. . N 

. (4) The MAtbars hold in Musalmdn villages precisely the same 
place that the Madras hold in Hindu ones. They often discharge 
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also the duties i?f priests and religions gaid-es, and caJl themselves 
Kizl, KhandafeiiTj Akhund^ Sec, 

, ■ ^-(5) The PAitAMAifiK is the head-man amongst the lower classes, not 
only of Hindus, but of Mu salmons in this District, Amongst Hindus 
or semi-Hindussed aboriginals,—the Tdntfs, Chand[£ls, Hiris, Dorns/ 
Pods^ Laherisj Kochs^ and the lower description of Baiidgis, who 
do not w'ear the /n^'^d or thread, have pirdmdniks to perfonn the 
duties of the pt-adhAiii in liigher castes. They decide questions 
aflfetting caste and other social matters, and receive in return^ 
besides respect, presents of grain, clothes, and occasionally money. 
Amongst some of die lowest castes, such as Dome, Htids, and Kodis, 
they perform many of the religious rites of the people, and in a man¬ 
ner take the place of the purohit or village priest Their ioflucnct 
is relatively greater than that of any other kind of head-man. 

(^) Thu pATwARf is a village official, who used to he appointed 
under P.egulation XIL of rS 17. His principal dutiesj as laid down in 
that regulation, were : (r) To keep the iftgtstcis and accounts relating 
to the village or viQages to which be is appointed j (^3) To prepare 
and deliver^ at the expiration of every six months^ a complete copy 
of the aforesaid accounts, showing distinctly the produce of the 
hharif (lice) and rabi (winter crop) harvests. Fahn&^'is are met 
with througliout die whole of BogrA District. These officials 
were nenmnated by the tamhiidri^ and appointed and removed or 
dismissed by die Collector. They w'Cic paid by the ^mmddrs 
either in money or by rent-free lands^ called pai^'dri /dgir. Their 
duties had gradually fallen into desuetude, but an attempt has lately 
been marie to revive this class of village officials. The foDowing 
is tliH account given by the Collector in 187; of their position when 
■ he wrote, wliich may be taken ag describing what they still continue 
to be: " Faiusdfii in this District are appointed and dismissed by 
the zQ/minddrs alone. They consequently differ only in name from 
^nidshtds. In fact, where gumdshids are found patwdris are absent, 
and vu£ The duty of the paiwdri here ig to keep rent 

accounts, to coUcct rents, and grant receipts for the same on behalf 
of the ziiminddr^^ The Behar theory that the patmdri is an accoun¬ 
tant independent of both zavdnddr and raytsis ig unknown; in Bogrd. 
In the case of a digpute arising between, the Bnr/dTiddr and an indi¬ 
vidual rsysii the paiwdfd wdl certainl3^ be found on the side of 
the former. If the majority of the rayais are at variance with the 
zajitifiddr^ the patTcdri, if a non-resident, sides with his master; but 
if a resident, hig gympathies will often attach him to the 
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side. In the latter case, however, he has to resign his appointment 
The post of paiwdA is in no degree hereditary, although a son 
occasionally succeeds his father. The patwdris belong to a better 
class, as a rule, than the mandals and pradlidns. In the first place, 
they arc less in danger of ill-treatment or pressure, should rents be 
in arrear, than the latter, who are, as a matter of course, residents 
of tlie villages, or of one of the villages for which they act Again, 
the patwdns need, and as a rule possess, more education than the 
mandals^ some of whom cannot even read. The pativdri is variously 
remunerated; sometimes he receives a commission of 3 or 3 J per cent 
on the rents he collects, sometimes he draws a fixed salary of from \ 
to 3 Rs. per mensem, payable when instalments of rent are collected 
He occasionally holds a grant of rent-free land in lieu of money. 
■yVTiether paid in money or in land, he generally rents and cultivates 
land as an ordinary tenant Those who have a little money lend it 
on usury, but paiivdris are not as a rule either money-lenders or shop¬ 
keepers. Where one zaminddr holds several neighbouring villages, 
one patwdri has commonly charge of all. On the other hand, there 
may be two, or even three or four, in one village, if the estate be 
large, and the shareholders at variance.” 

The other village officials met with in this District are tire kdzi or 
Muhammadan priest, the purohit or Brahman priest, the inahdjan or 
Vvillage merchant and money-lender, the or village watch¬ 

man, the ndpit or village barber, tl^e dhohd or washerman, the kdmdr or 
blapksmith, and the ojhd or conjurer and quack doctor. The two first 
are remxmerated by gifts given at the various rites and ceremonies they 
assist in performing. They also occasionally get presents of rice or 
other grain from the villagers. The office of the barber is one of 
considerable importance, as he has to be present at several of the 
ceremonial acts of all classes of Hindus, such as the first shaving of 
a child’s head, and the piercing of its cars. He is also present at 
funeral feasts. The dhobdis office is hereditary, but is not connected 
with any of the social rites of the people. He is paid in money or 
kind, and is sometimes allotted a piece of land, which he either 
cultivates or uses for bleaching clothes. A blacksmith is not found 
in every village, but in every group of three or four villages. He 
makes all the agricultural implements in which iron is necessary. . 
He also performs haliddn^ or slays animals offered in sacrifice to the 
gods. The village watchman and the remuneration he receives are 
described on a subsequent page. The ojhd is somewhat like the 
gdnin of other Districts, and pretends to be able to exorcise evil 
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spirits, a.nd to cure by incautatioDs person s. bitten by snarlies. The 
word is believed Co be an aboTiginal one^ q/Ms being found amongst 
the lease Hinduised Koch tribes. 

The Matjertal Condition of the Feopi-e of Eogra is said 
tx3 have very much improved of late years^ in consequence of the 
enhancement of the prices of agricultural products. This is due 
principally to better means of communication -with the great com^ 
mencial centres of Calcutta and Dacca, since the opening of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway to Go 4 Jandi und the plying of steamers on 
the Brahmaputra and Padma. The increasing demand for fine rice 
among the upper classes of the native community and in Europe 
has also done much to enrich the inliabitants of the weslem por¬ 
tion of the District whilst the rapid growth of the jute trade has 
done even more for those in the eastem portion. The suitability 
of the soil in Adamdighi police division for the production of 
valuable crops of fine rice has lately drawn attention * and an 
emigrafiou westward from the thidriy-populated police division 
of Bogrd to Adamdfghi is now the most noticeable internal move¬ 
ment of the people.' But the standaird of comfort amongst the 
people of Eogr^ is still very low. The following is a brief de¬ 
scription of the house, manner of living, and general belongings of 
a small Musalmdn faimer possessing an avemge-sized ^rm, with 
an estimate of his income;, big expenses, and the value of his 
fixed capital in the way of house, utensils, clothing, and imple¬ 
ments of agriculture. An avErage-sized farm may be taken at thirty 
QT ten acres, consisting of dig^ds ot 5 acres of good rice- 
land, 5 Mg^ds or 3 acres of not so good land, the rest being jungiE 
or inferior land, except half a Mg/id for the homestead. The whole 
rent of this land, at the ordinary rates givEn on another page, is 
155. od. His house 13 usually composed of four detached buildings 
made of bajnboos and straw, raised on earthen or platforms 
round the four sides of the central zeiMfi or yard. The cost of 
such a house is about ^^4, Ss, od., and of the yearly repairs about 
;£i, ICS. od. His family may consist of a wife, two children, and 
say a widowed sister, together with another dependent relative, and 
a servant. Their clothing costs about r yearly. His agricultural 
implements are enumerated on a subsequent page, together with 
two pairs of oxen, the whole value is about 15 s, od,, but the yearly 
wear aifd tear does not exceed 5s. od. Allowing about s^srs of 
rice a day to each adult, and half that amount to each child (total, 
say 3 Jf/'.j)} the family will consume about 2520 rerr, or 52 hundred- 
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weight of rice in the year, which, at 4s. the hundredweight, the 
ordinary average costover a number of years, is ;^io, 8s. od. There 
is another important item of yearly cost to be met in the purchase 
of seed grain, which amounts to half a hundredweight per acre for 
bund dJhin or rice sown broadcast, and half that amount for ropd 
dhdn or transplanted rice. The cost of seed on the farm contem¬ 
plated would be about15s. od. a year. The otl^er articles of 
food, ^ch as fish, milk, and spices, together with such luxuries as 
tobacco, will come to another ;^2 a year. The total yearly expendi¬ 
ture, therefore, of a small farmer’s family is about ;^2r, 13s. od. His 
income is derived entirely from his farm. His fifteen best b\ghds 
of land produce la mans or 8 hundredweight of unhusked rice 
per blgAd, which is sold at the rate of as. 6d. per hundred¬ 
weight, that is in all, ;^is. His second-class land gives a crop of 
two-thirds the quantity of his best, of in other words, the produce 
of the 9 bfg/ids will sell for The value of the otlier 5^ 

bigAds is not much, but if sown with vegetables for home consump¬ 
tion, maybe put dowui at ^4, so that his total income is ;^25. Be¬ 
sides the main heads of expense that I have given above, there is 
often interest on money or seed rice to be paid off at the rate of 50 
per cent Such a husbandman would also try to give his children 
a little schooling for three or four years, which would cost him about 
3s. per annum for each child. Still, there is little doubt that if he is 
provident he can put by from ^£2 to ^^3 a year, and if he is wise, and 
buys his grain at the proper season, may save as much as ^(^4. His 
savings, however, do not often accumulate long. His marriage pro¬ 
bably plunged him into debt By the time he has worked that ofi^ 
he is already looking about for partners for his children, whose 
marriage will cause another heavy outlay. 

As far as I can learn by inquiries in the District of Bogrd itself, 
and from the reports of various officers, European and native, it 
seems beyond doubt that the position of the cultivators in this 
District is much better than it was fifteen years ago. They are 
advancing in wealth, social self-respect and education; and the- 
number of those seriously in debt, that is, in the hands of the^’ 
rice-lenders, is small. The Collector, in his Administrative Report 
for 1872-73, after three years’ experience of the District, makes 
the following remarks on the humbler members of the community,' 
the cottiers and the labourers:—“The labourer, thirty years ago, 
received from Rs. 12 to 18 per annum, with board, worth about 
one rupee per mensem; lived on rice, pulse, and potherbs, with 
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an occaaicmal fish, or the fry of little fisli of hia own. catching, 
and wore during the year two dhutk and two scanty gdm^JiAs of 
coarse palma-Christi silk, which is grown, spun, atid woven within 
the Distiitt. His wife, with a somewhat ampler cloth to cover 
her, was worse fed than her husband. She laboured at rice 
cleaning, spinning, mulberry leaf plucking, and the like; her oroa- 
ments were of lead, glass, or shell. ISFow, a labourer iir the same 
position necCLvCB as much as E.s. 4 per mensem, which leaves him 
funds to help his board allowance by the almost daily purchase of 
fish, and he often* in this Muhamtnadaii District, gets a piece of 
goat's flesh or fowl; bo wears a much more ample upper doth or 
(rhddar instead of the scanty before mentioned, and some^ 

times adds a pair of shoos. The women are more decently covered 
than fonuerly, and wear brass ornaments and silver ear-rings. But 
it must not be supposed that tliis improvement in-wages, dress, and 
diet ejdiausts the advance made by the labouring class. The fact is, 
that its more successful members are constamtly risbg into the class 
of cultivators. A similar progressive improvement is traceable in the 
conditions of other glasses, excepfbg always those who are dependent 
On fixed incomes'. Those who used to do very well with earthen pots 
and pans now have vessels of brass and copper- Vendors of these 
vessels' say that they nerw sell ag many at a single fair as tliey formerly 
sold at three. Well-to-do myafs constantly walk about with umbrellas, 
and import email ponies for tlteir own use. Men are less tied to the 
callings of their forefathers, and frequently take up subsidiary trades 
in addition, to their principal callings. Tire wealth of tlie people 
of the jute-prodneing ti'act, two years ago, was most conspicuous; 
their housea were large and wdl thatched, and numerous cattle, 
goats, and sheep grazed around their homesteads. The cultiva¬ 
tors of jute, however, have suffered a check during the year under 
review, from the fall in, its market price; and the greatly increased 
sale of non-judicial UfQ-drtTtd stamps stems to indicate that the 
raysti in many cases have preferred borrowing to reducing their 
exp end! tore- Some, it is said, are still holding their jute in hopes of 
better prices. But perhaps tlie moat tangible evidence of the easy 
circumstances of the people is to be found in the rapidly increasing 
number of petty complaints brought before the courts, I learn, 
however, that in the nortltern parts of this District a smalt section of 
the popularion are the victims of the merciless system of usury 
known as adhidrl^ which, literally translated, means 50 per cent. 
4 rayat borrows a man of rice, undertaking to pay a man nnd a 
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half in the following year. He generally fails, ajid the man and 
■ a half is treated as a debt bearing compound interest In course 
of time he assigns the produce of his holding to the creditor, and 
lives on such loans as it suits the latter to advance him, and thus 
becomes a mere serf.” 

Dress. —The national dress of the Hindus, consisting of the 
dhuA, a cloth passed round the loins and between the legs from 
front to back, and the c/tddar, a white scarf worn loosely over the 
shoulders, is the ordinary one seen in Bogrd. The majority of men 
who can provide themselves with these articles wear them, but many 
of the poorer sort substitute a smaller cloth called a ^dmUid in place 
of the ckddar. All now wear the dhutl; but some time ago a large 
part of the labouring and agricultural classes wore merely a small 
square of cloth called a kopin^ barely large enough for the purposes 
of decency. The better classes have now adopted, particularly in 
their intercourse with Europeans, a long robe, called a chapkan^ 
falling to the knees and buttoned from the right shoulder across 
the breast They also wear shoes of English shape. The ordi¬ 
nary middle-class people and shopkeepers wear native shoes with 
tumed-up toes. The dress of the Musalmins is very like that of 
the Hindus, except that the more respectable wear a skull-cap of 
plain, figured, or embroidered cloth called a tdj^ which literally 
means a crown. The Wahibfs and Fardfzfs have a peculiar way 
' of wearing their dkuiis. They let them hang from the waist with¬ 
out passing the end between the legs. The origin of this habit is 
that most Musalradns loosen out tliis part of the dhuti when about 
to pray, in order that the whole may hang down, as it is con¬ 
sidered irreverent to expose the leg above the knee when praying. 
The sects above mentioned petend this principle, and always let the 
dhuti fall well below the knee. The ordinary dress of a woman is 
the sarl^ a long piece of cloth or silk, wrapped round the waist and 
then crossed over the breast and shoulders. 

Dwellings. —Only the wealthier merchants and landowners live 
in brick houses, the rest of the population contenting themselves 
with mud and bamboo cottages. In the better class of cottages 
wooden beams and uprights are used; but bamboo, mud, and 
thatching («/«, khdri, and bend) grass form the materials exclusively 
used by the agricultural classes. The only ventilation is through 
the doors and between the roof and the walls, there being 
no windows. The fronts and doorsteps of mud-built houses are 
usually Uped, that is washed with a mixture of cow-dung and mud, 
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in the cage of poor tamili'es by the woman of the house. The 
brick-built hoQses are in most cases small, and made up of several 
very small rooms, with no verandah or a very small one. The en- 
rire furniture 0/ a peasant consists of a'wooden box for his clothes 
■ and a few brass pots. To this the shopkeeper'adds a wooden bed 
or a large chesty and a couple of stools or msrds made of 

wicker..work. 

Food. —The Hindus of the District eat much the same food as in, 
other parts of Bengal, consisting of rice, fish^ pulse, spices^ and pre~ 
pajations from milk. Tlie Musalmdns use a more getietoua diet, al 2 
classes eating animal food whenever they can afford it. Fowls 
are eaten largely by them, and occasionally goats and oxen. Their 
Cooking also is good. The favourite manner of preparing fish is 
called hhdjd, A small fish, or a large one cut in pieces, is covered 
witli turmeric and salt, and fried in. oil Hindus also use tbis dish. 
The kahdb^ or roasting process, is reserved for meat and large fish 
without scales. In the manner of cooking called JMl, the meat is 
vrell rubbed with turmeric and salt and then fried in oil, in which 
tizpdt (Laurus cassia) and (Capsicum) have been boiled. 

When half-cookcd, it is slowly boiled with a little water, black 
pepper, coriander seed, and y&'fl or cummin. (Cuminum cymmnmj+ 
Various vegetables are often added to thicken the sauce thus formed, 
and sometimes dour or ground rice. In thunchdri or pdiuri, two 
or three £hilU£ are fried together with the same number of t£zpdi 
leaves. The meat is then placed in this till haif-.cooted, when 
it is boiled in well-salted water. In the bony parts of the 
meat are first fried in oil, then some vegetables are thoroughly 
boiled, and after the water hag been gtrained off, added to the 
meat. The whole is dien stirred for a few minutes over the fire, 
and is ready for eating. The heads of large figh are also used iiT 
this dish, and are by gome said to make the best idk Mmh^a is 
a very favourite way of cooking the chitdl fish. The back is cut into 
small pieces and parboiled. The bones are next extracted, and the 
whole is broken up or pounded. It is then mixed with various 
spices, such ag cardamoms, cloves, cinnamon, coriander seed, tur- 
-meric, black pepper, Wlien the whole is reduced to a thick 

paste, it is rolled into sticks about an inch in diameten These 
are then cut into discs a third of an inch thick, and fried in a 
pan with rau3tard-oil or It is impossible to give the average 
price of fish, owing to its variations at different seasons, according 
to the supply. Go'ats vary in price from S dmds to Rs. 1-4-0, or 
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'from xs. to‘2s. 6d. each. Milk is sold at 8 dnnds or is. for seven tO' 
ten measures, called sers. GM, or clarified butter, is sold at the rate 
of I to Sirs for the rupee. Pigeons are a favourite dish with 
wealthy Hindus, and cost ad. to 4d. apiece. Low-caste Hindus eat 
ducks. Porcupines are eaten by Muhammadans and up-country 
Hindu palanquin-bearers, who smoke them to death in their holes. 
Hares are rare, but when caught are eaten by Hindus of all castes. 
Among birds are green pigeons, partridges, doves, peacocks, ddlpipri^ 
a kind of waterhen, the solid kukd, and kdina^ a kind of blue wader. 
The Muhammadans have nearly exterminated the egret, or white 
paddy-bird, of which they arc very fond. Having eaten the flesh, 

• they send the finer feathers to Calcutta, where they are said to sell 
for their weight in silver. 

Agricultural. —Rice is the chief agricultural product of Bogri. 
-V "West of tlie Kardtoyd it is almost the only great staple, oil-seeds 
; holding but a secondary place. In the eastern police divisions, 
jute is a very considerable article of produce, and occupies at least 
a fourth of the land. The two main descriptions of rice found in 
Bogrd District are dtts and dmati; of which the latter may again be 
divided into bund dman or dman sown broadcast, and ropd dnian or 
dman grown from transplanted seedlings. Aus or autumn rice is 
' represented in Bogrd by eighteen chief varieties:—(i) Kdnchdmani^ 
S;-; {2) Kaitarmani, (3) Garhiydy (4) Kalsirha garJiiyd^ (5) Dlidl 
"^y ^arhiyd^ (6) Ka^och, (7) Kasiyd panj’d, (8) Garhpd, (9) Ddrki 
p sdil, (10) Thubrhi, (11) Baiun, (12) Bhdddi, (13) Ranjand, 

' (14) Samudrdphtnd, (15) Sarshdbuti, (16) Satiyd, (17) Aiurd, 

(x8) Indd. This crop is* sown on high lands, or such as are 
rarely reached by floods, in April and May (Baisdkh and Jaishtha), 
and is reaped in August and September (Bhddra and Aswfn). The 
'majority of these species of dus are hardy, and can endure consider¬ 
able drought; though some, such as the various species of garhiyd, 
prefer a damp, though not an absolutely marshy soil. 

Jfaimanti or dman is the winter rice, and the main crop in Bogrd 
District. It is represented by sixty-tliree different varieties, specimens 
of each of which were sent in 1873'to both the London and Vienna 
Exhibitions:—(i) Sukhardjsdlnyd, (2) Chengd mdguri, (3) Khuman, 
{4) Ukunmadhu sdlnyd, (5) Ddl kachu, (6) Asind, (7) Janak rdi 
(8) Biragdnjid, (9) Ndgdum, (10) Gajdlgarid, (ii) Samrds, (12) 
Kdnsdkdlam, (i^) BanMiraj, {i4) Kdldganc/tl, (15) Tilkdphul sdlnyd, 
{16) Sankar mugi, (17) Kanakchm^ (18) Mdil sdrd, (19) Saral 
bdnsi, (20) Lohdddngd, (21) Jatd, (22) Punydnidgitri, (23) Sulpdin, 
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{24) JiL'ugi, (25) Sifi^rada/ kachu^ (26) Bdnsi^ (27) B<2n‘^d nrngt-^ (?S) 
Kdid sdlnyd^ (jg) Sabs^f(kMn^ (30) (31) ArdtV, (32) JCdfi 

sdRj {33) 3 s?i sdoitf (34) iCMrsdMti idhiydj (35) Kdnhiydf (36) 
JCesdr JkuE, (37) EdfisJtAal idlnyd^ (38) Madar jaiddMrii {35) 
Apchhiyd^ (40) C41) Kdyar (42) Suli^ (43) Sdiija^^ 

(44) Phulgdnj'yd^ (45) Hdruyd m&gurij (46) (47) S-urjy^- 

^nani^ (48) BdHu'di (49) B>dnk<iffidri., (50) Mahi^hbathdn sdinyd, 
(51) BdnfM, (s?) Khahif (53) HtxMdjdun, (54) BUdi kahpi^ (35) 
Rdi mvglj (jfij Gaiddariyd, (57) Meki s^nydj (58) KisargiiniMt 
(59) JJcmphdi (6*) Sdil khdguHi (6r) JPatii sdili (63) Badmand/f 
(63) SiAiyd. The greater jiumber of d^mu rices prefer a very moist 
or sT^ampy soil Tliis is notj however, ahvays the case, for 
Mr^gafiyidf sanAdr JTugiy hanakdmri and initgl are always sown 
on dry and high lands. The host and finest dmam produced in 
the District of Bogra aie all th^sdJnydSf BirdgdjiJid^ and 
These and fnnd^tr jafddkdri are amongst the ttrosC productiver 
Ndgdum is the coarsest, and pimyd rndgun) hi7iyd and 

sabaskhdii- give the smallest yield As<iii£nd is the earliest to ripen, 
being cut in September (Aswfn). ' Chs^iga w-dgnA^ gsjdlgsriydt 
and kaiiakdmr are the best suited for khatf a preparation of 
rice much in use. Haiitumiik or dtna^i rice is sown in the months 
of June,, July, and August .(j^shdr, Bhidra, and As win), and reaped 
in Novembex and December (Agi'ahdyan and Paush). TJse hfty- 
nintlr varieri^ {d^mphd) of rice mentioned above is almost 

deserving of being classed as a speciid species. It is the most 
rapidly growing of long-stemmed rices, and is entirely conhned to 
the eastern swamps of police circles Bogri and Sh^'dkindl I have 
given a detailed account of the manner of its production in a pre¬ 
ceding paragraph on marsh cultivation 

BDr& rice is not mudi cultivated in Bogrl In a few places, 
however, in the eastern police divisions it is sown broadcast on low 
marshy lands in October (Kirtik), after the floods have subsided, 
and is cut at the end of the cold weather in Marcli and April 
(Phdlgun and Chaitra). 

Besides rice, f]ie only otlier Cekkal^ grown to any considerable 
extent in the District are wheat or gam (TritLCum ffistivutn) and 
barley or jab (Hordeum hexagdehon), bodn of w^hidli are sown 
on dry land in October (Kirtik) and reaped in March (Phdlgun). 
If they have been preceded, as is usually tlie case, by a rice crop, 
the land has to be manured. They are siometimes gown togetliet 
or interspersed iviih mustard. The straw of both is considered 

VOL, VIII. N 
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unfit for cattle fodder. Wheat is ground in a mill, and barley with 
a p^tle and mortar. Oats, which I believe are not found wild in 
any part of Bengal, were grown to a large extent as a cultivated 
crop in Pdnchbfbi about fifteen years ago by Mr Payter, the farmer 
of tlie Government khds mahals in that part of tire District The 
out-turn is described as having been very good. 

Green Crops. —These crops are not largely cultivated, except in 
the east of the District, where they are sown on pali land as a second 
crop after both tlie dvuui and dm rice have been harvested. They 
are generally leguminous or cruciferous plants, pulses, or oil-seeds. 
The principal are :—(i) Malar or peas (Pisum sativum), (2) Musuri 
(Cicer lens), (3) Arhar (Cytisus cajan), (4) Mds-kaldi (Phaseolus 
Roxburghii), (5) Mx^ (Phaseolus mungo), (6) Sarishd or mustard 
(Sinapis dichotoma), (7) Hsi or linseed (Linum usitatissimum), (8) 
Khesdid (Lathyyus sativus). Besides these chief varieties, there 
are other green crops which are met with in this District:—(9) 
Kdid mug (Phaseolus maximus), (10) Send mug (Phaseolus aureus), 
(11) MakJian sim (Dolichos gladiatus), (12) KdId sim (Dolichos. 
virosus), (13) Barbaii (Dolichos catjang), (14) Rdi (Sinapis 
raraosa), (15) Bdt or chhold (Cicer arietinura). Most of these 
crops are sown between the isth October and the end of No¬ 
vember j but linseed and chhold are sown as late as the beginning 
of January, when the cutting of the rice on land suited for their pro¬ 
duction has been delayed. They are, however, mostly grown on dus 
land which has lain fallow from the previous August or September. 
A valuable oil-seed is the produce of the til plant (Sesamum orientale), 
two or three varieties of which are found in Bogri. The best and 
most common kind is the krishna or black til, a crop that grows 
in the latter part of the rainy season, and matures in the beginning 
of the cold weather. Two and even tliree of the above green crops 
are sometimes sown together, and are reaped together, or one after 
the other, as they ripen. It is believed that equal quantities of 
mustard and peas, intermixed in one field, produce a good crop 
of each. Amongst oil-seeds, mustard and rdl are frequently 
sown together, in the proportions of two parts of the former to 
one of the latter. Linseed and matar arc also said to grow well 
together, and to give a larger produce than when sown separately. 
Matar seed is sometimes scattered amongst bund dman rice when 
the latter is half grown, in the end of October. This is done after 
the heavy rains and floods of the year are over, and when the 
dman crop itself is likely to be a late one. 
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The Fruit Trees indigenous to Bogti District, or raised 
from seed in ic^ are as follow;—(i) The mango or d/n (Mangifera 
indica), of which the well-known Maldah species is found hcnei 
(2) The guava or p^drd (Ps-tdium pyrifenim); (3) The jdm 
(Etigenia jambolana) ^ (4) The custsrd-appk or did (Anona 
squamosa) ; (5) The tamarind, ifnH or ttidi (Tamarindus 

Indica); (^) The pumelo or iaMvi (Citrus decumana); 

(7) The lime or (Citrus Jimonurn), of which there are several 
varieties; (S) The jack-lruit or kdntdl (Artocarpus integrifolia); 
(9) The papdyti (Carica papaya); (m) The pine-apple or dnands 
(Bromelia ananas); (ii) The nma (Anona reticulata); (is) The 
baddm (Tcrminalia catappa); (13) The plantain or kdd (Musa 
paradisiaca); (14) Tlie cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera); (15) The gdb 
(Dtospyros embryopteids); (16) The Bengal quince or M-pImi (j^k 
Marmeloi); (iv) Tl^e IkH (Nephehum, Kchi); (lis) The fig or 
dtiixtir (Ficus carida); (19) The dace-tree or khdjur (Phmnix 
sylvestris) ; (20) The poiuegrana-te ot d&lim (Punica granatum); 
(21) Tlte h&niuki (Terminalia chebula). The jack is the most 
pleutifiil fruit in Bogn^, nearly every fifth tree met witli belonging to 
this species. The plantain aud mango are also ubundaut; but the 
date and the cocoa-nut are both scarce. 

Fibres are largely represented in Bogii District Tlic following is 
a list of the fibrous plants, with a short description of tho manner the 
hbre is extracted, and an estimate of its value :—(r) Abelmoschus 
esculentus, or dhmrQSt grows on high lauds not containing sand. The 
fruit is oaten, but the mode of preparing the fibre is unknowtu (a) 
Hibiscus cannabinus, or iiieshiA pdt^ one of the mallow order, is rare 
in Bogri, and irows beat ou a clayey soil mixed with sand. TJie 
stalks are first decomposed in water, and the fibre then drawn out 
by die hand. The estimated cost of production is from Es. 4 to 
RSk 4-to-Sper orfrom_;j^i, 45, to Ss. per acne; the out-tum 
being from if to sf unafis peror from four to six Imndred- 
weights per acne, and the price Rs, 3-4-S to Rs. 4-fi-o a 7 /iaft, or 
from 9s. to J2S. a hundredweight. (3) Crotalaria juncca, or is 
not much grown in Bogri, The cost of production and ainount of 
out-tum are both less than in the case of miditdpdt. It is the only 
leguminous fibre-producing plant in tine District It is chiefly used 
for fishing-necSj, in which case it is hardened by being immerged in 
the boiling juice of the gab, or Diospyrus embryopteris, (4) Calo- 
tropis gigantea, or dkhand, grows wild on high waste lands. The pods 
are placed in the sun till they’ burst, and the fibre is then extracted. 
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It is little used, (s) Cannabis sativa, or gdnjd^ is occasionally grown 
within the police divisions of Bddalgdchhi and Adaradighi for use as 
an intoxicating stimulant. The fibre is not utilised. (6) Borassus 
flabclliformis, or tdl tree, is found in large quantities in this District, 
■ particularly in the police divisions of Khetlil, Adamdighl, and Sher- 
pur. The fibre is thrown away as useless, the wood of the tree 
being alone' valued. (7) Areta catechu, or betel-nut tree, is not 
much grown in this District The fruits arc steeped in water for 
a week, and the fibre then picked out by hand- (8) Pandanus 
odoratissimus, or screw-pine, grows abundantly in moist soil in this 
District The leaves are beaten in water with a mallet, and tlie 
fibre thus extracted. The cost of cultivation is from Rs. 3-5-4 to 
Rs. 4 per bigJid^ or from to £,1^ 4s. per acre. The estimated 
amount of fibre is from 6 to 7 vians per higJid^ or from four¬ 
teen to sixteen himdredweights per acre. I have been unable 
to find out the value of this crop, as the fibfe is rarely sold. (9) 
Sanseviera zeylanica, or mun^ a stemless liliaceous plant, with a 
perennial root and radical leaves one to four feet long. The leaves 
are boiled with cow-dung, when the fibres become readily separable 
from the cellular tissue by washing in water. They are not sold, and 
the value of this crop cannot be estimated. (10) Yucca gloriosa, 
another lily, is common in Bogrd, and is largely used as an orna¬ 
mental garden fence. It grows on high lands. (r i) Musa paradisiaca, 
the edible plantain, is grown on low lands which have a little sand in 
them. (12) Bromelia ananas, the pine-apple, is common in high lands 
and shady places. Of the three last plants, fibre is obtained from the 
leaves of the first and last, and from the bark of the second, by 
beating with a short heavy bamboo stick. The fibres thus produced 
are only used for domestic purposes, and are never sold. (13) Linum 
usitatissimum, or fiax, is not very common. It is produced to some 
extent in tlie north of the police division of Shiri^^ndf, for the 
sake of the oil expressed from the seeds. Clay mixed with a little 
sand is the best soil for its cultivation. The valuable qualities of this 
plant as a fibre are quite unknown in this District The mode of 
preparing fibre from rice-straw, bamboo, and tlie refuse of sugar-cane 
is also unknown. (14) Corchonis olitorius and (15) Corchorus 
capsularius, both plants of the order Tiliaceae or linden-tree group, 
are the chief fibre-producers of Bogrl The fibre they yield is 
the koshtd or jute of commerce, which is cultivated chiefly in the 
eastern portion of the District It is grown almost entirely on low 
lands, and on chars or alluvial banks where sand is not in excess. 
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The heaviest kinds qf alluvial deposits, such as the beds, of old 
marshes gr tanks, are masdted to jute, though useful for manuring 
the lighter lauds ort which it Is grown. 

The foUowing facts with regard to jute cultivatton in this District 
are condensed from a report on the subject by the Collector in JS73.- 
Jute cultivation is carried on chiefly in tlie Madhupur outpost of 
the police division of Shan^klndf The total area in the whole 
District under jute in rSja was 49,599 This is the largest 

extent of country which has been cultivated with this staple since the 
cominencement of the jute Pude in Bogri about the year 1847. It 
was for the first ten years produced over an area not more than 
one-eighth of tlte above. During the next ten years it doubled, 
and perhaps q;uajdrupled this extent; or in other ivords, about 1S67 
the area of jute cultivation was about ane-half of what it was in 
1 3 72, lu 1S73 there was a conscderable falling gfl^ the Collector re¬ 
turning the jute area for that year at 35,419 acres. This was due 
to tire fact that tlie heavy crops of the previous year had glutted tlie 
market The out-tum per acre also had diminished in consequence 
of a severe cyclone, wliich occLirred in September tSy?, and was 
felt along the banks of the lower Brahmaputra more than in any 
other part of Bengal, 

All the species of jute in this District are divided into two kinds^ 
the jMi cr dusj and the numUd or dvion -. Jdii jute ia sown in the 
months of February and March (M^h and Phdlgun), and is cut in 
July and August (Ashdr aud^ Sriban), Nti^did jute is sown in 
April and May (Chaitra and Baisikli)^ and is cut in ’ September, 
October^ and ISfovembor (jGhddra, Aswfn, aad Kirtik). For tJie cul¬ 
tivation of both sorts the land is first ploughed four or five times, 
the Inrger clods being broken, if necessary^, by means of a bamboo 
mahet. It is then manured either with cow-dung or marsh-weeds, 
and the seeds are sown. When the young plants have came up to 
the height of three or five inches, the land is weeded and 
harrowed with an implfinifint called a nAnglia. When sufficiently 
grown aud about ft> blossom, they are cut oflf at about two inches 
from the root They are tlieu formed into small bundles, and put 
into Water with floating weights placed over them to keep them sub¬ 
merged. Having been left for a fortnight in the abater, which should 
not be a running stream, but if possible clear, stagnant, and free from 
sand, they are then taken out and beaten with a stick, after which the 
fibres readily separate from the crushed and decayed cellular tissue 
in which they are embedded. The fibre is dried in the sun, and 
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made up into small bundles varying in weight from half a ser to a 
ser; in which form they are sold to the /dinars or mercliants’ agents, 
who attend the markets in the jute country and buy up the supply 
brought in. The pdikdrs sell to the merchants, who make up the 
jute into large bundles or drums of from one to two mans weight, 
and export it to Calcutta for shipment to the European markets. 
The following figures give tlie approximate cost of the several pro¬ 
cesses of jute cultivation in growing and preparing the crop, 5 :c.:— 
Cost of ploughing and sowing, Rs. 3 per bi^hd, or 18s. per acre j cost of 
harrowing, 4 dnnds a bigtid^ or is. fid. an acre; of manuring, 8 dnnds 
a bi^Iid, or 3s. an acre j of weeding, Rs. 2 a bighd^ or 12s. an acre j 
of keeping tlie plant under water, R. i per bi^hd^ or fis. an acre; of 
extracting the fibre, Rs. 2 per Hghd^ or 12s. an acre. Total cost, 
Rs, 8-12-0 perbigAd, or ^2,12s. fid. an acre. The out-turn varies from 
4^ to 9 mans a bigM, or from 10 to ao hundredweights per acre. 
The cultivators are careful in selecting the soil on which to grow jute, 
and understand tlie value of interchanging crops. According to the 
ordinary system of rotation followed in this District, jute is sown on 
the same land for two, or at most three, years in succession j mustard 
being frequently raised on the land after the jute is cut, as a winter 
crop. Rice is tlien sown for about the same period, after which 
jute may be again successfully cultivated. The jute known as jdli 
pdt is also called desi and aushd pdt. Nurnlid pdf is divided into 
pdiTtdiy toshdy amonid, meghldl^ and kochmardan pdt. The culti¬ 
vation is carried on by peasants of the ordinary class, but it is 
remarkable that they are almost without exception Musalmdns. It 
is said to affect injuriously the grain supply, and is also credited with 
being the chief cause of cholera in the east of the District, in conse¬ 
quence of the stems becoming putrid in the process of maceration.. 
A full account of jute in Bengal, its cultivation and export, together 
with a consideration of the economical and sanitary aspects of 
the crop, condensed from tlie Report of the Jute Commission of 
1873, will be found at pp. 421-441 of the “ Statistical Account of 
Maimansinh.” 

Other Crops —Potatoes and yams of kinds are grown in large 
quantities, not less than eight species of the latter being cultivated 
for food. The real potato (Solanum tuberosum) has been introduced 
into the District with success. The sutni did (Dioscorea fasciculata) 
is particularly prolific and cheap. The ordinary price of this yam near 
Calcutta is about one pice, or a farthing and a half, for a pound weight. 
In Bogi 4 , ten times and often fifteen times that quantity'may be ob- 
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taineJ for tbe same money. Some of the other species g^own are 
tJioscorea akta^ mbellaj D. aculeata, and D. purpuTfia. During 
the scarcity of 1874, kdum (Fanicum italicuin) not only gave one 
good crop, but in Shiriit^ndf police division produced a second 
time in conseqnence of a shower of rain immediately after the first 
cutting. {Panicum miliaceum) is also produced. The 

(Solanum melongena), the Jtu/j-Miguft (S. longnm), and the rdmrbMgun 
(Sr hirsiitum) are cultivated, Uiu and khari grass (Sacchajiim 
cylindricum and fuscnm), though not grown fiom seed, are fenced in 
and protected on Jand whicU produces them. The shar (Saccharum 
saia) is the grass w^hich is interwoven witli, a Brsihman child's hair 
before it is first cut It is used for making ropes to fasten the diatch 
on houses^ whilst -ulu^ and hsnd {Andropogon muricatus) 

are used for the thatch itself Jwir (Andropogon sorghum), which 
resembles oats, is grown in Piuchbfbf police divisioDn The batri' 
boo (Bambusa arundinacea) is found in every part of the District 
The iulda and bshur^ or prickly bamboo, are also found* 

Toj&acco is an unimportant crop. In July 1SJ3 the Collector re¬ 
ported that about 3B46 acres were sown with tobacco, but that none 
was exported, aa the produce was not suiUtctent for the local demand. 
The seed is soma in September, and the seedling plants transplanted 
in October, Tlie crop is gathered m the latter par t of January and 
in Febraary, and cured before the end of March. Tlie leaves are 
made up in btmdles of from fen to twelve for retail sale, and in 
bundles of fifty to sixty for huger transaotious, A seed called bdd^ 
or Duropeaii is occasionally used, but it is said that it gives an out¬ 
turn inferior to that obtained from native seed. 

Sugar-Cake Cultivation.— The three police divisions of this 
District which formerly formed part of the District of Din^jpur were, 
during die greater part of the first half of this present centtiiy, the 
most important sogar-cane producing tracts in this part of Bengal. In 
iSio, Dr Bnchanan-HamilLoii, in bis ^^Account of Din^jpur,'*speaking 
of Bidalgdchlri, says, '‘The sugar made in this part of the country is 
called bddalj and is reckoned the best in the District" The obser¬ 
vations of dus accurate obsenTr on the preparation of the inspis¬ 
sated juice or and tlie subsequent process of refining, are con¬ 
densed below. These operations have since changed only in some 
minor particulars. 

“ The boilers are of two sises, one adapted for making, at each 
operation, about 540 Calcutta rsrj, or 1105 lbs. j the other boils 464 
or 950 lbs. The latter, which is most in use, weighs 490 Ibs.^ 
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and wiil contain about 7^17 lbs. of water, or about 42f cubic feetj 
reckoning looo ounces to tho cubic foot. It Ls in shape ai seg- 
lUfint of a sphere* 9 feet in diameter at the mouth. It is srmk into a 
cylindrical cavity in the ground, which serves as afireplace^ so tliat its 
edge is just above the floor of the boiling-house. Some inanufactuTerg 
have only one boiler, others as many as fourj but each boiler has‘a 
separate liut* in one end of which is some spare fuel, £vnd in tbe other 
some bamboo stages, which support clotli strainers. This hut is al)OUt 
36 foet long and 15 broad; has mud walls 9 feet liigh, and is raisetl 
about iS indies above the ground. For each boiler are required two 
other houses. One, in wdiich tbe extract of sugar-cane is separated from 
the molasses by being strained* is about jo feet long by 15 wide. The 
other hut* which is about 4.5 feet long by i£ wide, is that in which, 
after the extract has been simined* boiled, and clarified, the treacle 
is sepaia-ted from, tlte sugar* by an operation analogous to claying. 
Each sugar manufacturer has also aivniehouse, the siiie of which is in 
proportion to the number of his boilers. The walls of these three last 
huts arc of clay ; and under the thatcli, in order to diminish the risk 
front fire, they have n roof terraced with tlie same material. The 
floor of the ^vareho-use is raised three feet above the soil* and the 
whole premises are surrounded by a high wall of nutd, 

“ The most simple process by wliicb the sugar is procured from the 
pot-extract, as performed at EidnlgAchhi, and by which the sugar called 
hddc^l in the neighbouring markets is produced* is as follows:— 
Take 9(5 o lbs. of pot-eKtract* divide it invo four parts, put each into a 
bag of coarse sajckcloth {c/ialj}, hang these over an eqiuil number of 
wide-mouthed earthen vessels* and, sprinkle a little water on diemj 
there will drain from the bags 340 lbs. of a substance called 7 /idi^ by 
the natives, and which is analogous to the molasses that flow from 
the hogsheads in a Jamaica cui'ing-liouse. lire remainder in tlie 
bags is called sar, and is a kind of coarse Muscovado sugar, but is 
far from being so wrell drained and freed from molasses as tliat whidi 
comes from the West Indies. Put the 720 lbs, of this substance into 
the boiler vdth a 70 lbs, of water* and boil them briskly for 144 minutes. 
Then add 180 lbs. of ivater* and boil 4S minutes more. In the 
meantime, strain 90 lbs. of water through an earthen pot with some 
holes in its bottom, lined with straw* and filled with ashes of 
the plantain-tree. Four sers of this clear alkaline solution are 
added to the boiling sugar* and occasion a thick scum* which 
is removed. After twenty-four minutes:* 4^ pounds of alkaline 
solution and three'eighths of a pound of raw milk are added. 
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a.TLd the boning Sr-ad scumming are contitmed twenty-four minutes. 
This mn££ be repeated from five to seven tiuies, utitiJ no more scune 
appears. Then add 240 lbs. of waterj take out the liquor^ and put 
it into a number of strainers. These are bags of coarse cotton doth^ 
in the form of inverted quadrangular pyTSi.midSj each of which is sus¬ 
pended from a frame of wood about two feet square. The operation 
of strainingoccupies about Dinety'sixminntes, The strain ed li qupr i s 
divided into three pans. One of tliese is put into die boiler with 
from three-eighths to one and a half pounds of alkaline solution, 
lb. of milk, and 30^ lbs. of n.'uter. After having boiled for between 
forty-eight and seventy-tivo niinutes,. thrau'faurths of a pound of milk 
is added, and the liquor is poured, in equal portions into four refin- 
ing-pots. These are nude at the mouth and pointed at tlie bottom, 
but are not conitaJj the sides being cuiwed. nre bottom is per¬ 
forated, and the stem of a plantain leaf forms a plug for dosing the 
aperture. When they have cooled a httle, the refining-pots ai'e 
removed to the curing-house, and placed on the ground for twenty- 
four hours. Next day they are placed on a frame, which supports 
them at some distance from the ground. A ivide-mouthed vessel 
13 placed under each to receive the viscid liquor that drain .'e oAT, 
which seems to be the same as the treacle of the European 
sugar-houscs, and by the natives is called chUiyd^ and 

T<tb. In order to render the separation more oomplctej moist 
leaves of Valisneria spiralis {patd) are placed over tlie mouth 
of the pot to the thickness of two inches. After remaining 
ten or twelve days these ai'e removed, and a crust of sugar about 
half an inch in thickness is found on the suriuce of the boiled liquor. 
The crust is broken and removedj and fresh leaves are repeatedly 
added until the whole sugar has formed^ which requires firom seventy- 
five to ninety d.ays. The sugar procured is usually lbs,, and 
thft treacle about 450 lbs., so that in scumming and straining the 
boiled liquor very little is losq or at least the loss is oompensated by 
the water in the molasses and treacle, for the 240 lbs. of molasses 
strained from the extract before it was boiled must be also considered 
as part of the produce. When the cake-extract is used, it does not 
require to be strained before it is put into the boiler; but 720 lbs. of 
it are broken to pieces and put at once into die boiler with 120 lbs, 
of water, and are then treated exactly in the same manner as the snr 
or strained pot-fixtract The produce is reckoned to bo usually 144 
lbs. of sugaTj 450 lbs. of treaclo, and nearly g^r-^ lbs. of scummings 
and strainings. Tt is not usoal to carry the manufacture any further. 
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The sa^ar and mnla^ses are then exported hy the to diffe-. 

rent markets in Soutliern and Eastern. Be-ngah'"' 

In iS'fiSi Major Sherwillj the ELe venue Surveyor^ reported that the 
suhsequent progress of this manufacture had been^ from many causes, 
one of decline. It was supposed tliat the land bad become less 
favourable for tbe growth of the s-ngnr-cane, since die waters of the 
old Tistd river left this part of the country. However tliat may be, 
tlie deterioration of the cane was unquestionable. Mr Payter^ the 
farmer of the principal Government estates in Bogrd^ has given die 
following account of die introduction of foreign cancs into a portion 
of Dinijpur whidi has since been transferred to tins UjslrEct:'—^'My 
uncle introduced the Otaheitean and Bourbon varieties of cane into 
the Sagund estates about tire year 1R40. He obtabied the greater 
part of the supply from tbe Agricultural Society's gardens in Calcutta; 
and after increasing die quantUy by propagating in nurseries, he 
ultimately distributed it amongst tlit of tbe k/ids mahalSf 

whence it became disseminated all over the country. At first tbe 
people were unwilling to lake it on account of its novelty^ assigning 
various reasons for their refusal. Some of the ivisest^ however, 
accepted; and wlien its superioriiy in yield and quality becainE 
known, it was eagerly sought after. Tiie yield per was fuliy 
double tliat of tlie indigenous plauq and the made from it so 
mucli stipertor in quality as to comniand an enhanced price in the 
niarket In short, tliose who cnltfvated it in any quantity became 
comparatively ricli. The species introduced consisted of several 
varieties of the white and purple Eourbon cancj but in tlie course 
of a few years it all became of a uniform purple colour, cammed, I 
suppose, by some peculiarity of soil In the season 1^57-5S the 
cane manifosted symptoms of decline, and ultimately rotted in the 
fields, emitting a. most offensive smell Since it lias entirely 
dba^ipearod, so that at the present time (iSCt) not a single Cane is 
to be found, and the rayafs have reverted to the cultivation of the 
native cane, wliicli, though of a fair kind, is not to be compared to 
the Bourbon. I am unable to suggest any reason for tlie failure, 
w^hich, in this District and Rangpur, has become complete. In the 
latter District the Bourbon cane was also mud? gitjwn. The disease 
first showed itself in Kangpur tivo or three years previous to its 
appeamiLce in Dinijpurj in fact, the progress of the disease was 
front nor lit to south, the cane in parotitis GUdbiri dying off the year 
previous to the disease manifesting itself in Sagun^, which Is r5 or ao 
miles farther south. It may liave been woni out by high cultivation. 
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Of the soil and cUrtiarte combined may have caused it to dcCeidoTate 
and decay.” 

The iand sekctied for the culti^^atEon of the snigar-caue is always 
raised above the level of mundatioiij either by nature or by excavating 
ditches all round it, and using the excavated earth for .the purpose. 
After Ijdng fallow for one or two yeans, the same sites arc generally 
selected again. The ditches are re-dog, and the sediment taken from 
tliem used for man me. The cane is planted in straight furrows, 
having been cut into small pieces & few indies in lengtEi, which are 
placed! obliq^uely in the ground five or six inches apart. It is planted 
in April, and grows rapidly during the rains, attaining the height of 
eight or ten feet by January, and is cut in February and March. 
The Juice is extracted in a circular mill of tamarind-wood, made 
by tlie village carpenter, which works on the principle of a pestle 
and mortar. One mill is often employed by several difiercnt 
patties, who may have cultivated the cane in the same or adjona- 
ing villages, and who share the expenses, and assist with men and 
bultocks in the operations of pressing the cane and boiling the juice, 
in proportion to tlie quantity of cane grown hy each party. The cost 
of a mill complete, includiug sheds for cutting up the cane and 
boiliug the juice in earthen pots, the hire of an iron boilfir, and the 
rent paid for the jungle land that supplies the fuel required, called 
jdikaf^ amounts to a total of from Rs. ^5 to Rs. 30, or from ros. 

The cultivation of the cane and the manufacture of tbe^r 
are regarded by the rayats as a profitable speculation. 

In iS+d Mr Yule, the Collector, made the first attempt on 
record to estimate the extent of sugar-cane cultivation and the 
amount of the out-turn. He adds, however^ that hig estimate is 
merely approximate, and founded on “ data so vague that the state¬ 
ment cannot be considered by any means a guide to the capa¬ 
bilities of the District.” His return gives an estimated cultivaticua 
of 12,000 standard bighds of 120 feet square, and an esti¬ 
mated produce in of of So lbs. each, of 1 So,coa mma. 
He further calculated Uie entire yearly consumption of the District, 
whedier in sugar, fwr, or raw cane itself, the ffliole being reduced to 
their equivalents in gur^ and 4 lbs. being considered tl’^e average 
allowance for each individual of the population, at 45 jOoo nmu* 

CoTTOiJ CuiTTVATmijr.^—In iSdr, when the American civil war 
cut off the cotton supply of Manchester, and tlie attention of English 
merchants was directed to India, die Government called for reports 
from all officers on the capabilities of their Districts for the produc- 
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tion of cotton. Mr Lartins^ tlie Colkctoif of drew up s. very 

sanguine repoiCj from which the following paragraphs are eitiacted : 
—‘^The soil of tins District is in every wuy suited for the cultivarion 
of cotton in at least two-thirds of its area. The land abounds 
in high artificial islands, if they may he so designated, upon whidi 
the inEilbeny-tTee used to he cultivated in former times, and all of 
which would now he available for the cultivation of cotton. From 
inquiries made from some of tlie old cultivators, I find tliat the 
rffj/ais are in general willing to cultivate cotton to tlic fullest extetit, 
as it is the most profitable of all country produce; ljut as they 
can find no market for the sale, they have entirely discontinued 
ifa cnltivaCion, They wish, however, to cultivate for, and receive 
advances from, the Government,, so as to ensure payment for their 
outlay j but this being contrary to the maxims kid down by the 
Governor-General, I can, of course, hold out no such iiopes to 
tiiemr Were some enterprising Europeans to settle down here and 
make advances for cotton, I doubt not but that they would be 
amply repaid. Anotlver question that naturally arises is the supply 
of seed—'there not being a sufficient quantity in the District to sow 
the vast extent of land drat could be cultivated. On referring fo the 
reply to the Board^s circuiar, I find an entry of only 500 acres of 
land under cotton cultivation; hut this, I imaginSj is considerably 
tinder the mark. In that letter, also, tliere is an entry of 1500 
acres of land under mulberry cultivarion. Tins mlglit be added to 
the former number, giving art extent of zooo acres available for 
cotton. Allowing this to be the amount that could be brought 
under cultivation, and that a good crop will yield S ?n{t?is per 
we should be able to produce in Eogrd above gsoo ^/isjw.of cotton 
undeaned; but I should hope for even more. With reference to the 
different parts of the District in which cotton is cnlriyated to a small 
extent and the expenses of cultivation, 1 have gathered the: fallow¬ 
ing informnti'On. In tkdfid Gobindgauj, it would appeal that each 
MgM produces 3 msus 10 jenof cotton when grown intermixed with 
turmeric. Witlithe lithe that is cultivated some growers weave their 
own ciotli, and otiieis sell the cotton at 5 or 6 Jn'es the jar* The rent 
of cotton land is Rs. i-4-ho per and the cost of cultivation is said 
to he from Rs. i-S-o to Rs. i-ii-o per MgM. The produce of one 
MgM would therefore fetch Rs. 8-7-0; while the rent of one MgM and 
the cast of cultivation would bo Rs. leaving a clear profit to the 
per of Rs. 5-5-0. In /Adtid Eogr;i, I find from inquiry that 
cotton called is cultivated; that the rent of the land is from 
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Rs. t-ia-o to Rs. 2, and that one Mgkd yields 30 or 35 f»T, the cot¬ 
ton sell]tig at about ^pk£ the £&'* The police diidsions of Nauklifld 
and Rijganj are too low for the cultivation of cotton. In Sherpur 
it is not culttvated now to any extent, but used to be formerly^ at a 
cose, it is Said, of Rs. 5 per UgM. It is also grou'n iu Sibganj, and 
sold at g or 6 pits per w, Adamdfghi and Ridalgacbbi wouid, I 
thinkj be the two beiit tracts for tlie cultivation of cotton. In 
both of these it is cultivated, but I have no information as to the 
cost of cultivation, &c., on which I can plate any reliance. I aim 
told that in Adamdfghi tlie expense of cultivation is greater than the 
value of the produce, and tliat one M^td never yields more than jd 
or T3 JiT-j, and that it sells at Rs, 5 perwra?!. Cotton is slightly culti¬ 
vated in Lilbazdr, and is brought to Kill from Chilmihi in Rangpur, 
and sold at Rs. g per maji of So t&idiP 

PiiEPARAXiOJfS MADE FROif Ricje,—T here is nothing peculiar to 
these preparations in this District Khm is prepared from paddy or 
unhusked rice by being roasted on heated sand, and is given as a 
light diet to invalids. It is also used in native sweetmeats, and is 
occasionally made from other grain besides rice, such as Indian-com. 
Kha-i mued with molasses is called MuH is the name of 

another sort of parched paddy. It is first twice boiled over a q^uick 
fire till the grain begins to burst, and then dried in the sun before 
husking. When husked, it is firied slowly on the fine in an eartlien 
pan, with a little salt, water being added from time to time to pre¬ 
vent its burning. Meanwhile Gome sand is thoroughly heated; the 
rice is tl^rown on this, which causes the grains to burst The sand 
is passed off tlirougli a sieve, leaving the murl behind ^ Ckird is 
prepared in the foUoiving manner 3—The paddy h steeped in water 
for two or three days, and roa&tcdr It is then pounded in a 
by which means it is husked ^ and is at once ready for use after a 
short soaking in water, bTative travellei'S ordinarily carry it with, 
them, as it is a good subathute for bosled rice, if that cannot be pro¬ 
cured on a journey. 

Area and Out-turu of Crops,— The actual area of Bogrd, 
after tlie lecetit rcctificatioii -of boundaries between the District 
and Fdbua, Rdjshdhi, Diuijpur, and Rangpur, as furnished in a 
special return by the Boondaij Commissioner* dated the Sth March 
1S75, is 1491 square miles. On this return diat officer made 
the following note:—“ The area of Disbict Eogra given in the 
Census Report of 1S72 was square miles. Tliat area, w'hich 
was found by triangulation, was approximate. The area now shown 
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has befit! obtained by summalion of village areas/'' No good statis¬ 
tical iufoimation had been, obtained concerning the extent of the 
various crops previous to 1^7:5; but the failure of tlie crops in 
that year drew special attention to the question of food supplies. 
In NovembEr 1S73 the Collector returned tlie following estimate 
to the Government:—Of the total area of the District, a pro¬ 
portion of about tliree-iburths is estimated as devoted to food- 
growing cropSj about oiie-sixteentb to jute^ and one-sixty-foartli 
part to mulberry, the remainder consisting of waste and inhabited 
landn The District exports rice and mustard ^ the former extensively, 
of the latter a small quantity only. It imports pulses of all kinds. 
Sugar, and wheat from Pfibnh and Sirijganj ; from Kattor and Rim- 
pur l^eauleali; in the ltiijslhK.b£ District j from Godlandrl In FariJ- 
purj aj!d Govjndagajij in Eaogpur, Tlie min food staples of tlifi 
people are rice, pulses of atl hinds, oil, mnstaiti, linseed, and HI/ 
wheat, (a kind of barley) ; sugaq (molasses); ckiili^ and tur¬ 
meric. Tliese ate consuined, at a rough estimate, in the following 
proportions :—Rice, three-fourths ; tlie remaining staples, one-fourth; 
the consumptiaci of pulses coming next to that of rice, say about 
three-sixteenths, and the rest, oii, &c,., being about one-sixteenth. 
There are tiiree rice crops in tliig Districq namely—(i) Amm^ (i) 
(3) Boro. The proportion of these crops in an average year 
is —hnan rice, divee-fouTths; Atts and boro together, the remaimng 
fourth, of whicli dtts contributes scven-eightiis, and borv about one- 
eighch.^' 

The Domestic Animals of Eogni District used for the purposes 
of agriculture are buffaloes and oxen. Cows are also someliim^a 
employed in plouglimg by Musalmins, but even amongst them there 
is a prejudice against the practice. Tliere are some twenty tame 
elephants in die District, wluch arc employed only for show or hunt¬ 
ing. There are no horses, except those imported by Europeans. 
Ponies are numerous, the better kind being brought down from the 
hills by the Bbutiis, and sold at the large fairs. Goats, sJieep, pigs, 
ducks, and fowls are reared for food, or as articles of trade. Homed 
cattle are reared for local sale only; goals, sheep, and pigs are 
bought up by dealers from Calcutta, The price of an ordinary cow 
is about Rs. ij, or ;£’i, los.; of a pair of oxen, Rs. so to Rs. jo, 
or^^a to j£ 3} of a score of sheep, Rs. 40, or;(^4; of a score of 
kids, six months old, Rs. 15, or ^i, ros,; of a score of fuli-grown 
pigs, Rs. joo, ot^jol The Board of Revenue has not attempted, 
from want of materials, to estimate the number of domestic animals 
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in Eogrl In December 1^42 tbe Deputy*Collector of Eogril, id 
answer to a request from the Commissiouef of ^tevenuej who tlren 
resided at Murshidibidj for information regarding tlie suppJy of 
carriage, cattle^ for troops, made the following report:—'‘As 
for this District, I have tlie honour to subjoin a statement of tJie 
number of carriages and cattle, fire., from which you will observe 
that it is impossible to procure sufficient carriage, even for a treasure 
party, without assistance from the neighbouring Districts, Two- 
bollock carts, 17; cart bullocks, 56; plough bullocks, 105,562/' 
During the scarcity of 1S74 the difficulty of obtaining carts in any num¬ 
bers was severely felt. In April of that year the officiating Collector 
reported that great exertions are being made to secure more carta, 
and to d,ispose quickly of Out latgely-incfeased allotment of grain. 
But it is a fact, and' I trust this may be borne in mind, tliat we have 
great difficulties to contend with in Bogrd as regards transport; As 
a rule also, the Bogri bullocks are of inferior quality, and cannot 
carry heavy loads. The District grain-officer has now gone himself 
to Nattor, where he will endeavour on the spot to secure as many 
cans as possible. I have written to tlie Magistrates of Pdbnd, 
Maimansinh, and Pijshihi, with a similar object. Rewards have 
also been offered for persons who wiU bring carta^’ 

The Ageicultukal Implements used in the District of Bogri 
are as follows ;— The ndngai or plough, drawn by two bullocks, and 
Consisting of the Isd or siraft, tire J>hdl or share, tire kMI or pin, and 
tire or binding rope, the jifyd! or yoke, which, together witJr 
salH or yoke-pins, yoke the cattle to the plough; the 7/iai or harrow, 
which Is formed of bamboo, made up into the shape of a ladder, and 
united to the joydl by means of a rope called tbe tieiigyd / on it tire 
cultivator stands, thus using his weight as a means for breaking the 
clods; the dfld?ffdr or mallet, of bamboo, for breaking large clods ; 
the koddly a mattock used for digging j tbe pidian^ a spade or trowel 
used for weeding; tbe k&cM or short sickle, used in the north O'!the 
District; the or long sickle, used In, Sherpur and Adimd%ht 
police circles; the psnti or stick, for driving cattle; the Mrdil or 
hook, used for raking together gyain at the tlnre of treading out; 
the kuUpd or winnowing basket; the gutfidi or muzzle, woven of thin 
bamboo, and plated on the cattle, to prevent them from eating and 
Injuring tire crops; the a bill-hook for clearing jungle; the Mrdl 
or slrort axe; the d/itifiki or mill for husking rice; tht dfidfftd ov 
small basket; and the dM or large basket, for rice. In the east of 
the District, where the soil is very rich, and weeds spring up so 
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quickly as to CTidariger the young crops, a large weeder tailed 
nangiid^ anticd with bamhoo or iron spikes, is drawn over tine 
ground^ in order to root die in out. Most of the above implcmenta 
and a pair of oxeh or buffaloes are requited for cultivating what 
is technically knovm as a plougli of land, whicli is equivalent to 
about faojr or five acres for a pair of oxenj and to sj:t or seven acres 
for a pair of buffaloes, Tlve capital required to purchase the itnplC' 
inents and cattle necessary to cultivate a plough of land varies, 
according to the kind of oxen used, from Rs. 35 to Rs. 55, or from 
^5, roi to ^5, ros. If htiifaloes are employed tlie price is higher, 
being sometimes as much as Rs, 75, or j^7, los. 

WaOHS ake PmcES have greatly mcreased within late years, but 
the former seemingly more than the latter, wages in the case of 
comncLon coolies having trebled during the past twenty yeari The 
following rates wei'e officially returned to me by the Collector of 
Eogrd in rS7r:—Coolies and agricultural day-labourers earned from 
to 3 dmid-i per diem. AgTicultcira .1 day-bbourera often received 
their food besides the above rate of wages, parbcularly in the busy 
seasons of ploughing and neaping. Thatchers earned a day \ 

bricklayers from 4 to 5 dmidt; and smitlis and carpenters fconi 5 
to 6 dyinds a day. Formerly, in 185:4, tire rates were i— For coolies 
and day labourers^ i to dmtds per diem j for bricklayers, tlie same; 

for smitlis and carpenters, 3 to 4 diiTtds a day. At present, in tile 
harvesting of tl\e great lice crops, labourers are employed as reapers 
at tlie rate of Rs. 7 or 243. per mensem, witli food. A field-labourer, 
hired by the year, receives Rs, or 5 s. a mODth, with his board. 
In 1^71 tlie ordmary ^rate for .best cleaned rice was 53. 7^d. 
per hundredweight j for conmion cleaned riqe, known ns msid chdtd 
and rt^ed by all tlie humbler dosses, 3s. ir^. In 3S54 the prices 
of these articles are said to liave been generally half of the above 
rates. In rSdo prices had advanced 50 per cent, on the rates of 
1S54J fine cleaned rice costing 4s, 6d, a hundredweight; coarse 
cleaned rice, 3 s, ; best quality unhusked rice, as. 5^ii; inferior 
quality unhusked rice^, is. 6d. The rales during the scarcity of rS66 
were 155. a hundredweight for fine cleaned rice; and gs, iid. for 
coarse rice. These latter figures have been returned to me by the 
Collector as derived from the records, and are true for the whole 
year, except for the monch of Octoberj when they were somewhat 
exceeded, common rice reaching the price above given for fine cleaned 
rice. In 1S74 prices varied very considerably, being highest in July, 
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when common rice in some of the ont)ylngf police circles cost 17 s. 
the hundredweight 

Weights and MiiASXJitits^—Two standards of weight are in use 
in Bogrii District:—One, the Sir of do t<>ld weight, ig that ordinarily 
employed in native transactions, and is nearly equivalent to 1 lb, g Oa. 
avoirdupois. The other is the Calcutta or Gavemment standard Sir 
of Ba weighty comtnonly called fhe/is^^i which is much less 
frequently employed than the former. The aliquot parts into which 
the minor denormnatidns divide themselves are the same for both 
standards. Tliey are as follow.—4 €h?mtdk = i poA / 4 pod = i st-r; 
5 Sir = i pdsjifi^- S pdsurt =± i futia or The liquid measure 

is precisely the same as the above, which may be considered the dry 
or grain measure. It is not exactly accurate to speah of gram- 
measure as being one of weight. It is, particularly in the case of 
retail transactions, quite as much one of capacity. The retail grain- 
dealer, cither in his shop in the Msdr, or in his stall in the market^ 
never weighs Out his rice or wheat. He measures it by means of a 
semi-spherical bamboo cup dr basiker, which is supposed contain 
a certain quantity, but which is rarely correct. Measure of distance 
takes a,n or thumb-breadth as its unit The table of distance 
or long measurement is r—24 angw/f = x MiA or cubit of iS inches] 
4 or'5 = I kdtAd ; ^o kdtkd = i rasi [ loo rssi = i kss^ or two 

miles 4 Jhs = i yq/ofi. Tire length, of tlie AdtA varies in nearly 
every par^ud in the District For instance, in fstr^and in 

the police division of Adamdfghi, the hdth is io^ inches, and 75 of 
these hdllis go to a U^hd; in parg<ind Sagund, in Pinchbfbi^ tire local 
Mth measures 7% incites, and:S7 of these hdihs make a in 

the great eastern p^irgand of Pratipb^.iSj the AdiA in use, according 
to the gpecimen AdtA entered in the Collfictorate, which I have 
measured, is a little more than 20 inches, of which So go to die 
AfgAdr In the central pargimd of Silbais^, the standard AdiA of iS 
inches is current, hut only 75 of these go to the dtgAd- 
The measures of time, besides the usual divigions of day, month, 
year, ^rc,, which arc much the satne in native aa in English calcula- 
tton, except that the Bcugali month begins about the middle of the 
English month, are as follow :-“do amipdl = i pdl^ do pdl = i 
dafida, or 24 minutes; j^datido- i prahm-^ or 3 hours 5 4 pr&hitr = 1 
dtdaSt or day ] S prahar = i dihdrdtH^ or day and night; 30 dibdrdtri 
=1 T mds^ or mouth- There are various denominations of land mea* 
sure. They are as follows—320 square hdth^i square hdthd; so 
kdthd = 1 square A^Ad. A second mode of calculating supeificiaj, 
VOL, VITl. 0 
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area 16:—400 square Mth - 1 /as/ 16 = 1: or again, 

dngidi^i hdth; 14 Mt-h plus 14 di^li=z nut} r square Jia/= 

I hifd; 30 kurd *=- I pdkM ; and fdkM = i khddd- In the last 
System of measurement 1 pdkH Ytry nearly equals i d^M in the two 
previous. It is> accuTalely, of a d^Ad. The glotli measure iq 

use In Bogr^ lb the following ;■—3 dftgull = t iifny = x AdtA; 

AdiA = I Tlie following are jewellen’ weights :—4 dAdn of 
lice gtainB =■ i mfl or seed of the ^(Abrus precatorius) ^ 4 rafi 
= r fftds/idt* S i Auri or teld. Tire latter weights are also' 

used by druggists and silveremitha. The rail is not a definite stan- 
dftrdj but averages about a J grains troy; 12 ^^ldsAd ^ the standard ii>Id 
of I So grains troy as fixed by Regulation VII. of 183^. All articleg 
sold by weight in the District of Bogt^ are weighed ,by the hxih^kd 
standard of 60 iddi to the This is the case willi oil, cotton, 
thread, silk, and ruilL Fish are sold go much each, so much for 
the fonr or hdli^ for a score or huri^ or for eighty or a pan^ Vegetables 
are sold by the baslcet or iul of one Fdn- is retailed at per 
leaves, find sold wholesale by the nominal hundred or Mrd of eighty. 
Cocoamutg ate sold in braces or jordf and mangoes in nominal hun¬ 
dreds of 200. 

Waste LAlrns.—There is a considerable extent of cultivable and 
uncultivable waste in most of the police dis'isions of Bogri Dis- 
V trict, chiefly in Finchbibf, KhetMl, Sherpur, and Shiri^kindL 
: Some twenty years ago a simiSar description would have applied 
to Adaindighi, which was nearly depopulated by 5ome virulent 
disease, probably cholera, and by the inroads of wild animals; 
but its fine soil has attraoted many settlers, principally from other 
parts of this District Iri South Sherpur and Fdnchbibl the clearers 
of the jungle are semi-Hinduised aboriginals from Chuti£ Ndgpur. 
So late as 1854, Mr Kussell, the Collector, gave the following 
account of pai'ga?id Kismat EaibakpuT, which had been shortly^ 
before that date a Government estate situated in Adamdighi:—"I 
find that at the time the jantd landi (or rent-roll) was framed, on 
which the Settlement of r34S (a.O. i84r) was founded, there were in 
the village of Birnagar (the principal one on the estate) 65 rayais re¬ 
siding in or cultivating lands. The number is now reduced to only 24. 
In Jaldlpur there were formerly 17 rayais / there are now 10 ; and in 
Lakhikol the number has fallen from to 13. The cause of this 
falling off in the number of rajafsis. not easy to ascertain; but I 
believe, from what I have seen of this part of the District, that if it 
were p(>ssible to obtain trustworthy statistics as regards the popula- 
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tiou, it would be found that it has—wiiafaver may be the cause—for 
scuue years been on the decreasCr It is certain that in all directions 
there are lar^e tracts of country now waste or covered with jungle, 
which show signs of having been at one time well and carefully culti¬ 
vated. The primary cause to which I have heard this ascribed is the 
high rates at which the estates wftie cuiginally assessed^ TJjose lands 
which, were unable to bear the rates so hxed fell out of ciiittvation, 
the jungle increased, and with it sichness and the plague of wild 
beasts. As these evils grew, those m^nhfddrs who found thetr estates 
no longer profitahJe allowed them to be sold. Purchasers could 
not be found, and the lands conseijuently became the property of 
Government. When nothing is done to check the progress of the 
jungle, the deterioration goes on till at last the village becomes un^ 
inhabitable. In one of the villages I visited last year, Gangunf, this 
process had been completed ; there was not a single inhabitant or a 
rood of cultivated land The reasons for deserting are probably 
various In bad seasons, a my^ unable to meet the demand of rent 
or the claims of his mahdja^ will frequently leave his village. The 
demand for rsyats is also go great that temptations are held Out 
to them to desert by tlie neighbouring Many of the 

desertions took place several years ago, as far as 1 can leam ; same, 
it is said, before Che was let in farm.’^ 

This description would apply wltli greater force to the condition 
at that time of nearly one-third of Phnchbihi The Government 
possesses several estates in that police division^ there being some of 
considerable sise in Sagiin^ Ap^ih and Khangair. They 

all escheated to Government, from the inability of the former pro¬ 
prietors to pay die revenue, "WTien put up to sale, they found no 
bidders, and were bought in by Govemment at a nominal valuatioxt. 
The population in these ^iirgaw^fjla so scanty, probably in consequence 
of their extreme unheal duuess, that a large poition of the area is 
uncultivated. It consists,, in a great rneasure, of heavy forest and 
grass jungles, and swampy lands too low for cultivation, but Gcarcely 
low enough to deserve tlie name of marshes. The inhabitants are 
unhealthy, being subject to attacks of fever and ague, especially at 
the Cessation of the rainy season. In localities such as these, cultiva¬ 
tion is carried on under many difficulties and disadvantages. Jungle 
grows up with surpassing rapidity in the soil, pigs and other 
animals commit great depredations, and necessitate night mtehing 
by some members of the family to frighten them off the crops. 
Sugar-cane 15 particularly liable to destruction by wild pigs. 
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Hunters h^ye to be kept for the purpose of destroying these 
animals, or they would multiply so rapidly as to render cultivation 
iiupossiblfi ; whiic the absence of the men from their homes at night 
affords great facilities to thieves^ There being much more land 
than there are men to cultivate itj the small holders desert their 
villages cm. the slightest pretext. Being, however, much attached to 
the locality where they have been brought np, they seldom go any 
considerable distance, and almost always return after the absence 
of a year or two. These desertions often occur with a view to gain¬ 
ing, time to pay their debts or evading them altogether. Cultivation, 
tinder these circumstances, could only ho carried on at great dis¬ 
advantage. Hence the inability of the former native landholders to 
meet their engagements, and the tinwillingncss of others to attempt 
to farm estates presenting so many difficulties, which have now 
been overcome by European management and enterprage. When 
the estates were first taken in hand by the late Mr J. W. Payter, 
they were in a deplorable state, but under the care of that gentle¬ 
man and of the present landlord, they arc now in a comparatively 
■flourishing condition. E-oads have been consErutted in all direc¬ 
tions, bridges made, jungle cut down, and varicus other improve¬ 
ments effected, by which unhealthy jungle and unproductive lands 
have been converted into a valuable property, and the rent more 
than doubled. The cultivators are now well to do, and seem to 
appreciate the advantages of having for their landlord a gentiemau 
r who intereats himself in their welfare, and perspnaly superintends 
all matters connected witli the estates. 

LAfJD Tenures.—T he foUowing description of the various forms 
of land tenure at present existing in the District of Bogrd ia chiefly 
derived from a report on the subject dra'wn up by Edbn M^dhab 
Chandra Maitra, Deputy-Colkctor, dated the hth June 1874^ together 
with such information as I could obtain from the Co-Hectorate Office, 
and from the returns obtained up to the present time (April 1S75), 
under the provisions of the E.oad Cftss Act of 1871. 

In a District so recently created as Bogri, and formed from 
small parcels derived from many other Districts, there is some 
difficulty in describing the older kinds of tenure. In 1832, 
when Bogti became a disEinct receiving centre for land revenue, 
its fiscal area was less than one-half of that covered by its magis¬ 
terial jiirisdictio'n+ Even at the present time, one-third of the land! 
revenue of the District is paid into treasuries other than that of 
Bogrl The revenue and Collectorate records are, therefore, in- 
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ad equate guides to the iiTimbcr and nature of the tenures of the Dis¬ 
trict. In the Case of those estates Trhich were transferred absolutely 
from the jurisdiction of their origtDal CollectoratcE^ the records are 
incomplete. Sometimes they Tvere not forv^arded to the Bogri 
office at all; but more usually they were sent unaccompanied hy 
any list or description, and were never fully arranged and classified 
in Eogrir In 1835 an attempt was made to obtain a complete 
register of rent-free tenures through the agency of the police, but it 
did not mcEt vrith. sucoesSh 

All the tenures in this District maybe primarily divided into three 
classes^—(r) Ordinaiy revenue-paying tenures; (2) K.cvenne-ftee 
and rent-free tenures; and (3) Service tenures. Ordinary revenue¬ 
paying tenures form by far the greater part of the area of the 
District Under this head are included the great estates en¬ 
tered on the Collectorate rent-roU, as well as the majority of the 
subordinate tenures into which these estates are broken up. 
They are represented in the District of Bogr^ by the following 
varieties 

The ZAtffNDjinf in Musalmin times was the unit of revenue 
collection, and seems at hrst to have coincided in sise with a 
petfgand. Zaminddrls were grouped in varying numbers into areas 
of revenue audit, rather than revenue collection, called sctrkdn. 
iWhen the East India Company assnmod the of Bengal in 

1765, the z<mindirl continued to bear in very many cases the same 
relation to theySdr^awd/ but the latter had been broken up into minor 
divisions called tappAs, kismais, and fara/st ivbilst the word s^minddn 
had begun to assume the meaning it now usually bears, that of the 
English word “estate," a landed property of mote or less consider-, 
able extent held with absolute proprietary right. Mr D. J. M^Neile, 
CS., in his Report on the Village Watch of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal, thus describes the relations of the z^Tninddr to the govern¬ 
ing power at about this period :—"During tbe final years of the 
Muhammadan rule, the position of samindaH establishments in their 
relations to the State became entirely changed. As the hold of the 
Mughnl Government upon the country became relaxed, Che xnbute 
supervision of the coEections of the public revenue and the annual 
revision of assessment, carried oa through the agency of the 
kdnun^fi —officers maintained by the Government to check aiid_ 
audit the zixmlnMrd accounts, and watch their proceedings generally, 
—gave place to a system by which the revenue was farmed out to 
the highest bidders, the farmer zaminMrs being left to manage their 
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saminddtis a£ they pleased. From this poiitt they were no longer, 
as they had been^ purely and sEraply officers of Govemmenf. They 
acquired a certain independent liiteresE in the rents, if not in the 
lands of their estates, an interest which it is weU known was recog¬ 
nised by 'Lord ComwalUs’ Govemment at the time of the Decennial 
Settlement as a pTopriefaiy right. It is not at all necossairy to 
discuss in this place the merits of tliat recognition. It is sufficient 
to point out that, during the century which preceded Lord Corn¬ 
wallis^ enactment, a change had been in progress which culminated 
in the affirmation hy the ruling power of live s&tiiifiddri proprietary 
ritle, and in tlie withdrawal of tbe Gofvemment from all interference 
with them in the internal management' of their estates, except in 
certain cases provided for by law.^^ While tlie zaminddt^s con¬ 
tinued mere revenue collectors, without any further rights in tbe 
land, they were lemnnerated by grants of service-land, held rent- 
free or at favourable rates, called ndnMr^ and intended, as tlie name 
expresses, to provide means for the subsistence of them and their 
families. Under the new or farming system these grants were 
no longer made. The fact that the tenures known as ndiiMr had 
entirely disappeared from this District before the British occuparioo, 

' shows that the aeml-proprie Cary character had been assumed at a com¬ 
paratively early date in Bogr^. At the time of the Permanent Settle- 
'ment the greater part of this District was held by tlvree mfidTiddrs^ 

■ the north-western T^rgattds forming part of the Dinajpur Rij, the 
south and south-east being an outlying estate of the Kdji of N'attor, 
and the centre round the present District haad-quartens being oivned 
by an old MuaaJmin family, Itnown as tbe of 

SilbarsA The entire number of landliolders within the present limits 
of Eogrii who then held zaminddris cannot now be ascertained, in 
consequence of the very inoomplete state of the records. The Cen¬ 
sus E.eport of iSya returned a total number (male and female) of 
49 ^ ssmitiddri-. 

Indepeni>ent or ’KuAji.iji TAlites form a species of tenure which 
is distinguishable from the zaT/iitiddfi of the present day only by the 
history of its origin. They are borne on the CoUectorate Rent-roll 
or tajg'i as distinct estatea-in-chief, each having a separate registry 
number. They existed under the Muhammadan rule, were conferred 
.by the Government, and in later times by the sa-mifuidr, and were 
usually included within the limits of Regulation VIIL of 

1793, Section 5, defines those fdiuA^drt who are to be considered 
actual pToprietoTS of the land comprised in their tha^ is. 
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owners of indlepeificJeiat tiluks —to be those who (i) received deeds of 
sale or gift of the land from the -^(minddr^ orjd^;a^ from the Klialsd, 
mating over to them his proprietary rights therein; (2) who were in 
possesEion of idiuh formed before the samiaMr or Ms ancestors 
succeeded to the zawinddri; (3) whose idluki comprised land which 
never had been the property of the zaminddr^ to whom Uiey then 
paid revenue, or of his ancestors. Independent tdiuks ate called 
husuri^ becanse the revenue is paid by them direct to Govamment; 
in the same manner that the smaller under-temires known as jets, 
whidhj as a special, priviiegej are allowed to pay their rent at the 
chief manager's office, or ndUts kaehdriy instead of through the 
inferior rent-collectors, are styled hni^tiri jots. 

Depbtkoent TiiiiKS.—Dependent shikmi or matkisri tdiuks are 
all those rent-paying subordinate tenures of the first degree under 
the samhiddri which fall under none of the descriptions of indepen¬ 
dent id^uks given above* The majority of jan^hiH belong 

to this division, because, though granted in perpetuity, and often 
rent-free for a certain period, they were liable, so far as redaimed, 
to he assessed, at the expiry of that period, at a specific rent, and 
to bear their share of all increases, cesses, and charges imposed on 
the pargarvi generally. S/iiktfii idluks existed at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement in this District. Dependent taluks are gene¬ 
rally spoken of in this District as Msirkhdrija, In cotiEradistlticdon 
to khdrijd or independent tdhiks^ wliich have been removed from 
the saminddds rent-roll and placed on that of the District Coliec- 
torate. 

ISTiMELiRi TALUKS aie tenures granted by Government or a 
saminddr in perpetuity at a fixed rent, which, when the grant Is 
hocoraiy or given in charity. Is often a qnit-rent These tenures 
existed before our rule took the.place of the old Mughul Government; 
and some of them are stiU to be found in this District, but not under 
the name of idluks, but of joh. The Musalmin owner of six or 
seven hundred Mgkds of land is content to be a jptddr, ivhilst the 
Hindu seeks to be called a idiukddr^ Several of the istijttfdri 
estates in the District of Eogrd number thousanda of kii^dsj yet 
neither the Collectorate records, so far as can be ascertained, nor 
the Registry Office, nor the returns of the samistddrs before referred, 
to, mention a single tdlisk of this description. These 'tenures are 
hereditary and transferable^ and are not liable to resumption by the 
grantors. They ate, however, liable to be cancelled by the pur¬ 
chasers of the parent estate, if this is brought to sale for arrears of 
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Government revenuej. und if they aie not protected by special 
negistracion under the provisions of Act XI. of J S59. 

PatnI TAlujcs are a species of tenure which originated after 
1793 on the estates of the Eiji of Eardwin^ and was first for^ 
mally recognised by Government in Regulation VIII, of ifligi, 
which was enacted “to declare the validity of certain tenures, and to 
define the relative rights of ^aminddrs- and fittni idJtiMdnl* The 
holders of revenue-payitig estates, that is, the fenants-in-ebief of the 
Company, had bfieh distinctly restrained in 1793 from leasing their 
land at fijced rents for periods exceeding ten years. In ifiia this 
limitation was withdrawn, but in the meantime numerous leases at 
fixed rents in perpetuity had actually been granted, of which the 
most prominent were those known as p&inl idluks. “ The character 
of which tenure is," in the words of tlie Regulation of 1819, “ that if 
is a tditik created by the saminddr to be held by tire lessee and 
his heirs for ever at a rent fixed in perpetuity j the tenant is called 
upon to furnish collaCerat security for tlie rent, and for his con¬ 
duct generally, or he is excused from this obligation at the zam- 
irtSdPs discretion ; but evien if the original tenant is excused, still 
in case of sale for arrears^ or other operation leading-to the in- 
treduetton of another tenant, snch new incumbent has always in 
practice been liable to be so called upon at the option of the samin- 
ddr. Ey the ' terms also of the engagements interchanged, it is 
amongst other stipulations provided that, m case of an aneax occur- 
ring, the tenure may be brought to sale by the safftifiddr; and if the 
sale do not yield a sufficient amount to make good the balance of 
rent at the time due, the remainirg property of the defauTter shall be 
'further answerable for the demand” It was in order to give the 
holders of such tenures a kem itandi in our courts that Regulation 
VIII. of 1S19 was passed. The tenures were declared valid, trans¬ 
ferable by sale, gift, or otherwise, answerable for the holder's 
personal debts, and subject to the process of the Courts of Judi¬ 
cature in de same manner as other real property. The pairdddFs 
right to Underlet was recognised] and all inferior tenures held 
under similar title-deeds were declared to confer similar interests 
to those of the original fdiuk. The safff^ddr was also prevented 
from voiding the paint on. merely alleging non-payment of lent, 
but was forced to prove it in the Collector’s Court, Even 
then he could only regain the original rights in the land which 
he possessed before the granting of the paMi, by over-biddiug 
other intending purchasers at the side held by the CoDecton The 
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surplus of the sale proceeds over the balance of rent due acid 
the expense of the sale goes to the ousted idl^kddr. tenures 

of this description are liable to be brought to saJe for arrears of rent 
twice in the year. The Bengali year begins on the ist Eais^hj 
that bj about the 14th April. The first half-year ends oa the 50th 
As win ; and on the rsC Kdrtifc, if the arrears eiceei^ed a fourth of die 
rent due^ Includitig the tent of the z^minMr can claim sale 

of the idluk On the first of the following month of Agrahiyan- 
Again^ at the end qf the year, if any rent is due on the 30th Chaitra, 
the may s-pply on the first of tBe new year for a sale to be 

held on the ist of Jabhtha, This sale takes place unless the whole 
rent of the year is paid in full. The concession of a fourth at the 
Agrahiyan sale is due to consideration of the fact tliat the great 
])arvests of the year are then ungathered. Ah transfers of 
tdiuJis are required to be regislcred in the office of the zamt^iddrj 
who may only tchase registration when the transferee fails to 
give substantial security to the amount of half the yearly rent 
These'tenures may now^ under Act XL of 1855, be protected from 
Cancellation by purchasers of the parent estates or ^amindaris at 
sales for aiTears of revenue^ by means of registration under the pro¬ 
visions of that Act. Tlie majority of the fahils in this District are 
Said to have been given in consequence of the samhtEdrs being 
themselves unahle to manage the mahah composing tliem. Their 
estates are described as having been encumbered witli debts and over- 
run with jungle. Such was the case with Dihi BeauJeah in purgand 
Prat^pb^znl, a considerable estate which was nearly a waste till given 
in painl. A wise adoption of this policy saved the Bogr^ estates 
of tlie of Nasiput in R^jshdhl, and made the fortune of the 
manager. Patni taluks are most numerous ia tlie north-w^est 
of die District in the Fiscal Divisious of A.p 4 il, Xbetldh Kh^ugair, 
Chdtuagar, and Sagun^. There is no p&ini in this District which is 
the product of unwritten custom; only a single fatnij and that a 
petty one, has been specially registered under Section 41 of Act XI. 
of 1859; common registration under Section 42 has taken place in 
the case of 49 of these estates. FoinU as a rule in this District are * 
.smalt, particularly so when given for the putpose of jungle clearing. 

DAtLPATNis and Sepat^is are under-tenuies created by a paljii- 
ddr^ by which be transfers his own rights in the whole or part of 
his id/uk, A JmtrU of the second degree is called a. darpaini/ a 
similar under-tenure created by a diir-piifniddr, or a of the third 
degree, is called a se-paini, Tegulation VIII. of 1819 secures for both 
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these sllb-temt^^is the same rights and iinmunittes as attach to 
thfiiBselves, in so far as concerns the grantor of such nndeT-tenures] 
and conterapiates similar advantages as due to of the fourth 

degree or cMhuTXtmp^intSf a tenuirej howevetj '^liich is hardly ever met 
withj and does not exist at all in this District. In case the ptoprietor 
of the superiorwithholds the rant due from himself to tbe^cMii?i- 
ddr, the holders of tliese secondary tenures were liable to have all their 
rights cantelledj. after having paid their own rents to tlie pafniddr. 
la order to prevent frauds of tliis kind, the undeT-holdei^s are now 
allowed to advance the amount of rent due to tJio ^mtnddr^ which is 
then considered a loan tOi the paiJiiddr^ and constitutes a lien on 
in the same manner as if it had been made upon mortgage j 
and the undcf-teimre holders may apply for immediate possession of 
theof the defaulter, and recoup themselves from its profita. 
Thepaini is not returned fo the origmal holder till he proves in a 
regular suit, fo be instituted for the purpose, that he has repaid the 
loan, or tliat it has been realised from the usufruct of the tenure. 
The practice of letChig out land in dar-paini is: believed to have 
originated after the passing of Regulation VIII. of 1S19. This form 
of sub-lenure is not largely found in any part of the District, but 
prevails most in the north-east of the District, in par^nds Polidisi 
and Piatipbdzii In 1S74 the zuminddrz returned 73 sucli tenures 
, as existing, and the Registradcm Office showed 38 deeds creating 
them. 

IjAea is the common name for ah tenures held on contract 
by professed middlemen between the original landholder and the 
peasantry. An ijdrdddr^ as tl^e holder of such a tenure is called, 
is really a land-steward, managing at his own risk, and remunerated 
by a fixed percentage on the rents he collects. The amount 
of the farmer's profit, or iJdrdddA, is fixed at d^erent rates in 
different Districts, In Eogri it varies from one penny to three half¬ 
pence in the shilling on the rent collected, or, in Bengal money, 
from one d^t?id seven gundds to two dnnds per rupee. This per¬ 
centage is either paid by the raysi over and above his actual rent, 
* Or is sometim es deducted from the hsildhdd jamd or gross rent, and 
paid by the original landholder. An ijdrd is usually, but not always, 
given for a limited period. A lease of this description often specifies 
whether subletting is allowable, and sometimes names the kinds of 
sub-leases that may be cnEered into. The various forms of ijdrds 
are described in the following paragraphs, 

ZaupeshgI IjAiiA is onfi of the forms of fftiddi or temporary 
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leases (from mMd, a fixed period), and ,js granted on tbe receipt 
of an advance from tbt Jesste, the proprietor's right of re- 

encry at the expiration of the terra bebg contiiigerLt on the repay- 
menc of the advance. The deed constituting this form of lease 
usoally states the amount of the advance in terms of the rent, as 
the rent of one, two^ or three years, with or without ijdrdddri being 
included. The Depaty-Collector of Bogrd reports that the term 
%atftsh0. is properly applicable only when the ijdrd is given on an 
advaiKe of a “ certain amount of the stipulated yearly juput " or rent. 
When the ijdrd is given as security for the repayment of a definite 
sum of money, borrowed upon the usufruct of the land, the lease is 
called ddimdi The difference, therefore, seems to he that the latter 
tenure is a true mortage with possession j and the farmer a peculiar 
species of lease, in which the principal condition is that the rent 
shall be paid in advance for a certain period. 

RASAni IjAkA is a temporajy lease or sublease held at a rent 
incroasiog gradually from year to year, according to the tenns 
agreed upon. In this District the majority of these tenures are 
situated in the Fiscal Diidsiotis of Saguni and Apdil in Pinch- 
bfhf police circle, locally knovm as pdd tenures; and being graotei 
mostly for the purpose of jungle reclamation, tliey Imve sometimes 
the additional condition! superadded to the ordiuaiy ones, that rent 
fihail be payable, not on the entire acreage, but only on the amount 
brought into cultivation. The ijdrdddr^ on his part, has the right 
of measuring the cultivators* lands and enhancing their rents as far 
as possible \ but he cannot sublet any farm under him for a period 
exceeding the term of his own lease, nor mate any settJetneut pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of tbo landlord. Though the lessee's rights 
may seem to be very like those of a rack-renting middleuaau, tltey 
art not so m fact, as nothing but very favourable terms will or¬ 
dinarily induce a rayat to rent uncleared land. In Hogri District 
there are S09 temporary or ‘mHdi ijdrdi of different kinds^ Of these, 
the in 1874. returned lyrj S are recorded in the CoUeo- 

torate, and 6jo in the Registration Office, 

htAimdsf JjAitA is the denomination of a tenure which conveys an - 
hereditary title to the holder at a. rent fixed in perpetuity, according 
to the terms of a written engagement. No information is ae-ail- 
able as to the origin of this kind of ijdrd. In prajctice it is very 
hard to distinguish it from a maurdni jat ^ but it may be said to be 
characterised by always being founded on a written contract, and 
being usually granted on payment of a n^zar or 'premium by the 
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grantet AU the tenures of this kind in the District ate of oonsider- 
able agfij -and ate found in the western of JaMn- 

gfipufj Birhatpur^ and ApdiL The zamifiddrs in 1S74 

retumeJ 37 of these tennreSj but no mention of them is found ift' -ji 
the Record or Registration Offices* No new ones have been created 
of late years. . .-.I 

MuKARTJ.AUf Ij.iRAs are virtually the same as maw-dsi tjdrds, 
Their origin is also uncertain \ but it is known that at first they we^c ^ 
not hereditary* They prevail in the west of the Districtj and are very 
few in number- None were mentioned by tl^e xaminddrs iu 1 3 74^ but 
the Registration Office shows three deeds creating themi ‘(’I 

DAR-IjiK-i is an under-tenure created by an ijdrdddr, con- 
veying the same rights which he himself holds. No estate of Lm- I' -a 
pottauce is held under this tenure in Bogrl In J374, only the 
lEndholdcTS-in-ohief whose names were borne on the list of those 
who pay revenue directly into the CoUectorate were called upon tor 
information concerning the EeDures of the District ; and those tenures ' ■! 
only which are held immediately from them were reported on^ and 
no information was given regarding subordinate tenures of the second . 
degree* D^r-ijdrd is included among the latter class, and accordingly 
the only figures obtainable are those from the Registration Office^ j 

which shows da such tenures. Like other forms of ijdrd^ they are ■ 

most common in the west of the District. ■ ' 

Jot PRADwANf is the same as what is called in other parts, of J 
Bengal the pt ■m&nd&lij and is one of the tenures produced by un¬ 
written custom. It origiciated at the time when the whole body of . 
villagers leased the land of the village from the sambiddr through the 
bead-men, pradhdns or and was granted to the latter as a 

recompense for their^ services. It is usually assessed at lower 
rates of rent than the other lands of the village, and consists of 
choice fields* With the breaking down of the communal ^tem, 
whilst the influence of the head-men still continued, this form of . 
tenure became a ready means of bringing them Into compliance with 
the mmbtddPi wishes* Most head-men in this District hold a small 
tenure of this kind as a distingiiishiEg mark of their position, but if '« 
the advantages -derived from it are Coo conspietious, they lose their 
influence in their villages. Most pradMfti jots are also huzurl^ that J 
is, are allowed as a favour to pay their rent at the manager's or ndib's 
office, and not to the common village rentcollectors* When the 
head-man’s position was hereditary, it would seem Chat this tenure 
was held by him in perpetuity; but at present it is granted in 
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an informal way, which really means a tenancy from year to year 
The .total number of these tenures in the Eogri Distriet is not ascer- 
uinable. 

NfpJoTj KtrAarAa, or Sfn are the appellations applied 4 o the 
lands which the or other superior landholder, retains for 

his private use, and which he euhivstes eitlier hy hired labour or by 
tenants-abwill, who pay either half the produce, ordinarily called 
adhidriJatnd^ or a determinate share or hisia^ or a money rent. In 
Bogrd District^ in the case of large zandnddrs, is found only in 
the immediate neighbourliood of their houses, forming their private 
grounds. It is common in /lUakf, particularly in the smaller ones, and 
in rent-free tenures. The tcnants-at-wilJ, who pay rent in kind, are 
called bMgJddrt or hhdgjotidrii and retain a half share when they 
supply the ploughs, cittle^ seed, and labour. If the landlord supplies 
the seedj its amount is first deducted from the harvested grain before 
the division of the crop is made. Khdmdr is the term ordinarily used 
by Europeans and MusaJmins. This species of tenure is a very old 
one^ but the number of cases in which lands are held under it in the 
District cannot be ascertained. 

Jfff ZAMifT is the general name for the holding of an ordinary 
Cultivator^ It is held under different terms and condicionSr The 
species thus formed are incer-dlstinguished by the following names >.— 

Maurt^sI Jots are hereditary and transferable leases granted to 
Cultivator^ at a. rent fixed in perpetuity, and usually on the pay¬ 
ment of a certain premium by the lessee. Fixity of rent docs not 
seem to have been an original conditEOts of this tenure, but an 
accident which has in the process of time attached to it. 
t&fs are not numerous in the District The Registration Office 
shows the existence of 33, and the za'^lnddrs in 1^74 returned 43; 
total, 76. 

MuiLiiiRARf Jots are the most numerous of the minor tenures 
under which lands are held at fixed rents, 140 being registered in the 
Registration Office, 40 in the Record Office, and 3 r4reLumed in i S74 
by the zaminddrs. These tenures were not originally hereditary, but 
have now generally become so, 

IsTiMJiARf Jots are leases of much the fame dharacter as the 
two last, such as have been granted by Goverr^meuE being usually 
specified by this name. In iSdo alone, 13 of these tenures were 
grajited in ^nahai Ch^walp^rd for the excavation of tanks. The land 
was iu all cases ndUik psiif^ or uncultivable waste, and was let at 
annual rents of dnnd to 3 dnndi or I'^d. to 4id, an acre. The 
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largest isiimrdH jGt in. the District is the property of Mr Payter^ the. U 
fanner of the Gavcrnmtnt !E;staEes in tlie police division of Pinch- 
blbL It u situated in the village of Jaipur^ pargt^nd Apiil, and^l 
^vas granted in order to enable him, to build a masonry dweUing- 
house. It measures a little over 66 acres, and ig held at an anneal 
rent of ;^iOj 2i 2|d. Besides'this one, which is shown by thc'‘:'| 
Record Office, the ^mlnddrs^ in 1874^ letumed 64 of these tenures, --v 
lying mostly in Khangair, Apail, Jath-Jahii.ng{rpur, and^^ 

Khdttd, in the west of the District, Registration under section 41 ■ 
of Act XL of ES59 hais been effected in the caje of 40 of these jcts^ 
SahasWA uf or Summary is the common appellation of the 
ordinary jot or holding of a cultivator winch does not come under 
any of the three preceding descriptions. Its rent Is always liable to ' 
enhancement, but the right of occupancy may be obtained by the 
cultivator Jiolding uninterruptedly for twelve years. The za-minddr^^ 
in 1^74, returned 1^,742 joU held with occupancy rights, and 76,532 
without themn The Registration Office shows 739 JoU of the latter 
description, but not one in which these riglits have been aequbed. 

KoRFJi Jo^s, which are also in this District called isr jott^ are 
the small holdings of the under-tenants of die ordinary cultivators, 
who are not bhd^drs. TLie name is derived from the Bengali 
word kurp^r.^ meaning “dependent.” The holder of such a tenure is 
a ki^rfd and is not allowed to obtain occupancy rights. These 
■ tenures are very numerous in Bogr^ District, but their exact number - 
cannot be ascertained. • ' 

KauDJLAsHT Jots are the holdings of resident cnltivafors, that - 
is, of cultivators who reside in the village to which the land they 
till belongs This ia a very old species of tenure, and was treated' ' ^ 
at the Permanent Settlement, and in subsequent tariy Regulations, 
witli special favour. It is not now recognised as a distinct class, but 
is grouped by Act VIII. of iS6p with other occupancy holdings. 
Such of tlie tenures of the hind as come under the category of those J, 
referred to in the exceptional clauses of Section 3 7, and in Section 5 a :i 
of Act XL of ]£ 1^59, am protected by the provisions of these Sections' 
against purchasers of tbttr parent esfeites at sales for arrears of ;i: 
revenuCn Section 66 of Act VIIL of n.c, 1S69, also protects kkud- 
Ms^i tenures against purchasers of under-tenures under the provi¬ 
sions of Sections 59 and 60 of that Act The total number of 
tEtiMies ejdsting in Bogrd District cannot be ascertained, 
as in the zaminddrP returns they are counted with other occupancy 
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PaucAsht Jots are lands cultivated by non-resideiit Rights 

of occupancy may accrue to thenij as in the case of ^ura^'Ufari jotSt 
but they are usually orditiary holdings under Section S of Act 
VI II. of T0.C. 1S69, and are entitled to be hdd only at such rates as 
may be agreed upon between the parties. Bogrri abounds in such 
tenures^ but their number cannot be ascertained. 

The second great class of tenures found in Bogri Distnet com¬ 
prises the revenue-free and rent-free tenures, of wbich the following 
varieties are enumerated:—■ 

LiKjfiRXj is the common name of all tenures which^ being 
estaies-in-chief, are free from payment of the jumd, or Govtm- 
menC revenue } or being subordinate tenures, pay no rent £□ their 
parent estate. The oldest tenures in Bogrd of this description are 
of Musalin^n creation, some dating as far bach bs four centinries* 
The Hindu IdhJdrdji are not older than the beginning of last 
century, and have been created principally by Rdji Jiban and 
E.dni Bhawdnf of Kattor, and by Riji Eimu^th of Dinhjpur. A 
few of the Muhammadan rent-free tenures were granted directly by 
the Emperor of !Dehli, hut the great majority by the Naw^b K^hn 
of Murshiddbdd, and by bis Lieutenants at Dacca and Gordghit. 
Many of the smaller grants were made by the za^fdfiddrs and by the 
inferior Musalmin officers, on the pretext of assisting religion and 
its devotees, but ofren by fraud or collusion to benefit themselves. 
When the English obtained the they undertook to respect 

grants, and accordingly exempted them from the land revenue. 
Advantage was tahen of this regard for native customs to mate 
an attempt to extend and multiply these tenures, with the effect of 
defrauding the Government No measure, however, for stopping 
this state of things was taken till 1793. By Regulation XIX. of 
that year, only such of the grants, or those made by 

zamlnddrjy were declared to be valid as were made before the I3th 
August i7fi5, the date of the Company's accession to t]>e ditt/dfttf pto- 
vided also that the grantees obtained possession previous to that 
date. At the same time all grants made after that date, but before 
1790, which had not been confirmed by Government or by soma 
officer empowered to do so, were declared invalid, unless they con¬ 
cerned lands not exceeding ten MgMSi or three and one-third acres, 
granted and appropriated for religious purposes. Regulation 

XXXVII. of 1793 enacted nearly similar provisions in tlie case of 
MdshdM, or Imperial grants. Those made before the r^th August 
1765, if the grantees w^ere in actual possession before that date, and 
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no suhsequeiit resunuptlon was effected by competent authority^ wer* 
declared valid A !1 idkMrdj which, were exempted from pay¬ 
ment of revenue under the provisions of die above-mentioned Regu¬ 
lations arc called bakdH idkliirdj\ to distinguish them hotn those 
resumed, or busld/ti idhhirij, which thereby became reebpaying. 
The number of these tenures existing in the District in 1S74 was 
16,44.7. Tltere is nothing in the records to show the amauni of 
revenue lost to the State on this account; but it is roughly estima¬ 
ted, at the half rates ordinarily exacted in the case of such tenures 
when resumed, to be not less than 5,000. 

LdhhirdJi in its narrower and specific meaning, is applied to rent- 
free lands granted in perpetuity^ mostly in ancient times^ to persons 
without distinction of creed or caste, and usually for political reasons. 
The Record Office shows 4^ii such tenures, and the samlnddrs, in 
1E74, returned 1764 more; making in all 2225 in the whole District. 
Ldkhirdj tenures created for religious and charitable purposes are 
divided into several subordinate kinds^ known as dedeiiart pirpdl^ 
dima ^ waA/f Sec. 

DKBOTrAR L^nos are those rent-free grants whose proceeds 
are applied to defraying the expenses of Hindu idols and temples- 
Whenever a Hindu erects a teroplCj he is bound to provide 
for its maintenance for ever in the most certain manner. This 
15 effected by making over a portion of his estate^ which thereby 
becomes absolutely alienated, and cannot be resumed eitlier by him¬ 
self or his heirs. The term ddfoiiar is generically applied to all lands 
so dedicated, and specifically to lands appropriated for the worship 
of the minor deities or de^a/os. When dib&ttarl^ dedicated to Vishnu 
it is called VUhn^ttar^ Viihnubriti^ &c,; and when Siva is the god to 
whom the grant appertains^ it is called Sivoiiar. These lands are 
ordinarily inahenable and indivisible ; but temporary leases of them, 
extending during the life of the ilbditfy: tlie manager and super¬ 

intendent of the establishment, who is often the grantor, or his heir, 
may be given for the benefit of the idol, or for the repairs, &c., of 
the temples. Tlie heirs of the grantor, if they are also the s^ddiis, may^ 
by consent, and on condition of each performing his part of the ser¬ 
vices, make partition, taking each his legitimate share. The nurpber 
of t&timcs in Bogr£ District in iS74was 1707, Of these, 

2r were Vtskmadr^ 3 VtsAnuhifif and as shown by the 

CoUectorate Records; in. the same year the zami-nddrt r^xum^ 20 
VtshfiumaTidiU in their estates. Of ordinary dibottarsy which have no 
special name, the Records showed 392, and the mminddn returned 
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1202. The vast majority of Che latter are devotecJ to the ^^^orship of 
family and village idols. The most; remarkable of these idols iia tlm 
district IS called Bliaw^d wliose temple is situated on 

the soutliem boundary of the District, about 19 or 20 miles from 
the Civil Station, in pargomd MihmiinshihC Many grants have 
been made for the maintenance of her worslijp, the largest being 
the offerings of Rinl Bhawinl of Nattor, A considerable portion of 
these lands were resumed by Government in 1S3S and settled at half 
mCes with the Nattor Rijd^ in whom is vested die hereditary office 
of The income derived from the remaining estates is not less 

than j^Soo a year. A sum of about equal amount is said to be 
obtained from die ofEerings which are freely made to tliia goddessj, 
not only by the Hindus^ but by the Musaknins of Bogri, Tdbni, 
and Bdjslt^bi. A descrip don of the embanked fciot|>ath lending to 
diis sbrine, and known ns E-djiirpiih is given in my Account of the 
town of Sherpur. Dcboiis.r tenures mostly prevail in the west of the 
District \npirgands Khitti and SilbarsA 

Brahjiottar Lawlks are estates granted rent-free exclusively for 
the support of the priestly caste. They were formerly given nominally 
as the reward of special sanctity or learning, or in order to enable 
some Brahman to devote himself entirely to religion or education. 
These grants are now much less frequent than at the end of the 
last Century, when they w^ere the most frequent form of frauduleut 
transfer of sammddii righbs, to which I have referred above. If^ 
however, they did not exceed to they were exempted from 

payment of revenue by Regulations XlX, of iy93 aud XIV. of iS2g. 
This species is the most numerous of all lakhirdj tenures in Eogri 
Distnet, 39^5 such holdings being show^n in tlie Records, and 3604 
being returned by the ^amifiddrs in r S74; total, 75 96. None of them 
are of large size, and very many of the holders have no s-axads- or 
written grai^ts. The greater number exist in the police divisions 
that have been transferred from Dindjpur and Kijsltdhi. 

VATSHNAVOTTAit arc lauds granted rent-free for the support of 
Vaishnav devotees. Sucli tenures exist in Bogrd District, but there 
is no record Or return to show their number. In the zatnhiidrd 
returns they are probably included uitder the common name of 
MMird/. They ate ttunsferablc, and liable for the grantee's debts, 
SArivAsoTTfAn are rent-free lands granted for the support of 
Sanyisis or religious ascetics. The number of ffiese tenures in the 
District is unascertainable. The best-known one is Jogir Bhiivan, 
the shrine of the Kinpliata Jogfa, in parga?id Silbarsi. 
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Baijdyottar lands were granted rent-free in former times to mem¬ 
bers of (he Hindu pliyslcian orBaidya caste^ Four such tenures 
are recorded in die CoUectorate Record Office. They are all in thft 
west of tilt District in Jiar^ands Kli^tti. and Silbai^si. 

MAHXmntN are rent-free lands granted to Sildras of reapec- 
tabtlity- They are transferablej, and liable for die giantee's debts. 
The isumbtr of such tenures in Bogr^ District is i!% nearly all of 
wliich lie in the west, principally in parg^ius Khdtti 

BiijlTorTAn are rent-free lands granted to Blidts or bards, a 
class of up"CoatitiTf BrAhm&ns. The Reccud Office shows two such 
tenures. 

TIrpaIi Lands are granted rent-free stricdy for the perform- 
ance of religioug rites at tbs tombs of pirf, and 

that is, saints and other holy men. of the Muhammadan faith. Lands 
assigned for the maintenance of or temples are, however, very 

frequently classed as pirpdi. Tlie CoHectoratc Records show S6 j such 
tenures, and the sainiTiddrs in 1874 returned 3726. They are trans¬ 
ferable, and liable for debts incurred for objects similar to those for 
which t!iey were originally granted. The maftiwilf, or superinten¬ 
dent of the endowment, cannot apply their proceeds to any purpose 
otJier than those above mentioned. The most remarkable is that at 
Mah^sthAn, which measures some ^50 acres, and of which I have 
given an account on a previous page. The large majority of these 
tenures are found in the west and north-west of the District. A 
moiety of the lands about die old Musalm^ frontier town of Gcr^ 
gbit is held as pirpdL 

Airtas in Bogri District are invariably tenures Iteld rent-free 
by learned or pious Musalmins, or for religious or charitable uses 
connected with Muhammadanism, TJiey existed long before the 
English accession to the di-wdfiiy and were recognised as heredi¬ 
tary and transferable by the British Government on the same terms 
as other IdJdmdj holdings. From Section g of Regnlation VIII. 
of 1795 it appears that certain tenures called md^gitsdri dimas, or 
rent-paymg then existed, which were a species of jangalburi 
or tenure for the redamation of jungle. No tenures of this nature 
can now be traced in Bogtd District. The rent-free dinias number 
9S2, of whidi 694 are recorded in the Collectorate Office, lying 
principally in pargandt Khangair, Apail, Santosh, and Sagiini. They 
are hereditary and transferable, and are secure against cancellation, 
if duly registered under the provisions of Act XT. of 1S59. 

^ Wakf' Lands are rent-free estates appropriated to Muhamma- 
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dati chaiita’ble or pious uses. They are uot Ikble for the debts 
of the grantorj whose rights cease as soon as the act of endowment 
ig completed. They are not alienable, though temporaiLly trans¬ 
ferable in the same manner as Heii4u dA?ottar for the benefit of the 
endowmentr A tenure of this kind is always managed by a 
or super!ntendentj whose interest in it may be for Ids individual life 
or hereditary. In the latter case the grant is his propertyj o-nly 
burdened’ivith the particular trust; and ft has been held that he may 
alienate or transfer the wakf lands in any Avay which still, provides 
for the due pcrfomoaoce of the trust. The number of tenures of this 
kind is not given in any record or return, but they are said to be 
numerous. The largest is the Muriil trust estate, vrhich produces 
a rental of ;i^75o a year. A.full account of it la given under tlie 
head of Public Institutions. 

KjHAWJiBAELi Lands are those on which the dwellings and out- 
offices of siaifskidiirs are erected^ and also usually include the 
petty lawn which native landlords allow themselves. They are an 
old form of tenure* and formed part of the remuneration of the 
mminddrs when that class were rent-collectors and not landlords. 
They are very like the ndnMr lands, but were entirely free ■ brom 
revenue assessment, whilst the latter were usually held at favour¬ 
able rates. Though they are known to exist in some niimbem* they 
have not been retunied in the District as a separate form of 
idk/ih-dj* 

Madad-Mash, also called jibikd^ are lands granted rent-free 
for the support of learned or pious Muhammadans. Tltere are 73 
such tenures iu Eogr^ District, 51 of which are recorded in the 
Collector's Office. They are hereditary, transfer able* and liable for 
the,, debts of the grantee. 

Bhogottar is the general appellation for lands granted rent- 
free in perpetuity for the enjoyment of tlie profits thereof^ as the 
name ejtpresses. Tenures given as rewards, for which tlicre is no 
specific name* arc so called. The Eecord Office shows 40, and the 
iaminddrs returns 383 such tenures in. this District. They are trans¬ 
ferable, and liable for the debts of the grantee. 

Service Tenures, —The third class of tenures iu Bogr£ consists 
of estates or lands granted rent-free as remuneratiDn for personal ser¬ 
vice performed by the grantee. N'o military rent-free tenures exist in 
Eogrd District, and HO hind of service-tenure is mentioned in the Re¬ 
cords of the District Offices. The zittdnddrs in 1S74. returned 3551 
such tenures, gra-nted to and held hy^rfroMfs or priests for the per- 
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formance of Hindu religious rites ; by belidrdi or palanquin carriers; 
bj dhobds or wasliermen; by or barbers, for assisting at weddings 
and other ceremonies; himdrs or pottcis, for supplying earthen 
vessels to the temples; and by fdiks^ ^ndshtdn and fahiUddrs^ for 
assisting in collecting rent No service-land is held In this District 
by chaukUldn or village watchmen^ Few service-tenures are now 
granted ; on tlit contrary, many old grants are resumed on tbeground 
that tlte service stipulated for is no longer required or performed, 
and are leased out to the original holders or to new tenants^ All 
U^ese tenures are known by the common name of chdUrdn^ derived 
from the Persian word i:Mbar^ meaning a servantr 
Rates of Rekt.—I n September 1872* Mr Bignold, tlie Collector 
of Bogr^, made a detailed report on this subject to the Government, 
from which the following paragraphs are condensed x — 

intrusted tbe collection of die rates in the first instance to the 
officiating Deputy-CollectoTj Bdbu Dwdrkandtli Rdf, whose long ac¬ 
quaintance wJtii the District, especially in the capacity of Income- 
Tax Assessor, particularly qualified him for the work. He has, besides 
consulting the records avadable, examined nbont fifty fvyists of differ¬ 
ent parts of the District as to tbe rates prevailing iu their villages. 
The .District naturally divides itself into three tracts, consisting of 
juugly lands to the nortli-west, liigher rice-land to the Avest of tlie Kurd- 
toyd, and a loiy allavial tract betweeti the XatEttoyd and the Ddo- 
kob^r In eiplanadou of the great difference between the maximum 
and mmimuim rates for lands producing the same crop in the same 
neighbourhoodf the following causes may be assigned i—ist, Die pro¬ 
ductiveness of the laud^ which varies exceedingly in the same village ; 
3d, The relative proximity of the villages in question to means of 
communication j. 3d, Neighbourhood to Bogrd tow'p ; 4t]ij The quan¬ 
tity of easily-cleared jungle-laud available; 5 th, The sparseness or 
density of the populatton ; fith^The time and condition under which 
each estate was settled ; and 7111, The subsequent liberality or strict¬ 
ness of the landlord. TVith reference to the last two causes, the 
Deputy-Collector reported that, he has found within one village 
lands of One quality, but included in different estates, assessed at 
very different rents. The general equality of the rates for different 
police divisions wlthiu the same tract is very striking, and strongly 
gonfirms the accuracy of the report The rates for the three tracts 
are also remarkably uniform. It is to be observed that cesses of 
varybg amounts are levied at regular o^r irregular inten-als by the 
great majority of the zaminddri^ and, when moderate, are paid by the 
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retyais m preference to having their land rc-measured and their tents 
enhanced. The areas are shoivn both in M^hds and statute acres^ 
but diie rates were originally calculated for bi^Ms. To avoid fran- 
tionSj the Mgk£ has been taken as exactly one-third of an acne^ the 
deficiency being less than one per cent The real error probably 
lies in tlie opposite direction, as in all but recently re-itieastired 
estates the real, is somewhat in excess of the nominal area. 

“The first tract comprises the police circles to the north-west bi 
the District, Pdnchhibl and B^dalgiichhir These are interspersed 
with dense tree-jungle, heavy swamps^ and large tracts of or 

reed-jungle, which sometimes rises to 35 or even l 8 feet in height,, 
and affords cover to tigers, buffaloes, and liog-decr. The grass is 
regularly burnt in February aud March, and the yonng shoots afford 
excellent pasturage for cattle. The principal means of transport in 
this tract is the Jarauui, river, which runs through iL Com]>atiug 
the maximum and minimum rates of rent with those in tlie centre of 
the District, striting variations do not appear. Tne minimum rates, 
however, are more common in the north-west or jangle tract, where 
scLuatters who clear jungle are allowed not only land free of all' 
rent for tliree years, but also advances without interest. Land is so 
plentiful, that when the landholders begin to demand rent, these 
clearers frequently move off and begin to clear afresli elsewhere. 
The prevailing rates are :—Land producing late rice or 4 dmids 
to l^.s, 2 per liTghiii or is^ 6 d. to 3as, per acre ^ land producing early 
rice or das^ 4 dftfids to Rs. 1-8 per Mg-Ad, or is. 6d. to 93. per acre ; 
land suitable for tlie cultivation of sugar-cane or ibs/ttij 8 tbi/ids to 
Rs. 2 per b^Ad, or 3s. to 12 s. per.acre j for the cultivation of mustaid, 
4dmds to Rs. 2 per^^//^, or is, 6d. to jas. per acre ; for tlie produc¬ 
tion of tlie ordinary species of vegetables, 4 d^tads to Rs. s per 
oris. fid. to rss. per acre ^ for turmeric, ii dfi?idsto Rs. 2 per 
MAgdt or 45, lid, to 12s. per acre^ for jute, ri dfmd.^ to Rs. 2 per 
big-Ady Or 4s. i^d. to i3s. per acre; for gdiT/'d, Rs. s to Rs. 3 per 
bigAdf or J2S, to lEs. per acre. 

The second tract includes the police divisions of Sibganj, KhetMi, 
and Adaradighi, together witii so much of Bogri and Sherpur a& 
lies to the west of the Kar^toyd. Although there is dense tree- 
jungle in places, this tract is as a whole clear and open. The 
soil is called kAidr, and is a kind of cky. It is admirably 
adapted for growing the finer kinds of d^mn rice, which for the 
most part are raised in nurseries and tlten transplanted. There 
is a good deal of mulbeny^-land in the neighbourhood of the 
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Head-quarters town, wliere theie is a, considerable silk fiktore. 
The mulberiy culdvation is laborious, as the planl is ^rowJi in strips 
of land artificially raised to die height of three or four feet. Turmeric 
is extensively grown in Slbgauj and the nordiem part of Bogr^i west 
of the Kardtoyi. There are a gO[>d many pdn gardens in thig 
neighbourhood, and the cultivation of jute has been on the increase 
of late. As I have already stated, the maximum and minimum 
rates differ very slightly from those of the north-western tract. 
The following rates are current:—For land producing late rice 
gr dma/i, 3 dnfids to E.S. 2 per MghA^ or is. i^d. to las. per acre; 
land producing early rice or 3. ditnds to Kg. j-S per or 
IS. E^d. to gs. per acre ^ land suitable for the cnltivation of sugar¬ 
cane OT Rs. a to Ks. 3 per or isg. to iSs, per acre^ 

for the cultivation of mustard, 7 dnnds to Ka. 2 per Mghd^ or 23. 7|d. 
to I as. per acre ; for the cultivation of mulberry, Rg. 2-4 to Rs. 4 
per hlghd-t or j 3s. dd, to 4s. per acre; for tbe production of the 
ordioary apflcics of vegetables, S d?iKds to Rs. 2 per MgAdf or 3s, to 
32s. per acre; for turmeric^ ri to Rs. 2-12 per Mg/id,-OT 

4i to Eds. 3d, per acre; for gardens, Ra. 2 to Rs. 5 per 
Aig/id, oi rss. to ^i, los. per acre; for jute, ro dunds' to Rs. 2 per 
AigAd, or 33. gd, to 125. 

“The third or eastern tract embraces the whole ofShiiridkdEidf and 
those parts of Bogrd and Sherpur which lie to the east of the Kiri- 
toy£ The country is of a very different description to that on 
the west of the river. The soil is called and is a rich alluvial 
deposit. It lies on a lower level, and is intersected by a network 
of streams, especially to the cast^ and contains numerous marshes. 
There is gome jungle towards the west, but none to the east of 
this tract. The principal crops are AjiTid dtrian, or ric^ of a coarse 
quality, sown broadcast on land where the plant grows as the water 
deepens; das: or early rice, to^a less extent on the higher lands; jute 
in large quantity; and mustard toward tl^e Ddokobi or eastern 
boundary of the District. It will be seen that tlie rates are nearly 
the same^as in the other two tracts of the District Jute, however, 
takes a wider range in rent Tl^e current rates are :““For land 
producing early rice or dus', 4 dnnds to Rs. 3 per or is. 6d. to 

1 2i per acre; for land producing late rice or d-r/nm, 5 dfiJidt to 
Rs. 2 AlgAdj or fa, lo^d, to las. per acre; for land suitable for 
the cultivation of mustard, 5 dfittdt to Rs. 2 per or is. ro^d. 

to 12SL; for the production of ordbaiy species of vegetables, 5 dnnds 
to Rs. 2 per bighd^ or rg. ioid. to 12s. per acre; for turmeric, 5 
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ififiiis to Us, i per MgAH^ or is, lo^d, to iJS. an acre; for pdri gardens, 
S.S. s-i^ to E.S, 3 per bigMf or rfia. lo^d, to rSs. per acne; for the 
cultivation of jute, 5 to Rs. s-B per digM, or ts, ro^d, to 15a. 
per acre,’’ 

(n 1571 the following rates werfi specially fumisberi to raft by 
the CollectOiT for the Tvholo Districtj rwitb a return of the rates 
which prevailed in iSaS for lands of the same kind, derived 
from tlift [sapers written at tliac time \-^Khui or home¬ 

stead land, being the land on which the house and yard 
of the villager is Luiltj Rs, 4 per MgMt or 545. an acre ; kaadijr or 
the best rice-landj, Rs, 2 per or iss* an acre; fiidt or 

ordinary rice-land, Rs, x-S per or gs, an acre; 'bdhikd or sandy 
rice-land, 12 dnnds per UgMj or 43. 6d, an acre; xari land, fit for 
pulses, ra dxi^ds per blghd, or 4s. ^d, an acre; McM land, used for 
rice seedlings, R. i per dlg/id, or 6s. an acre j idft or inferior rice-land', 
& dn^ds per bighd^ or 3s, an acre; iut or laud fit for mulberry 
cultivation, Rs. 4 per or 4s, an acre; lortj or land 

fit for pan cultivation, Rs, ro per btg/idj or art acre; 
kdchd O'C land growing fine thatching-grass, Rs, 3 per bigMf or 
jSs, an acre; pdidft or garden land around bouses, R. j per 
or 6s. an acre; pdfU bdsftt or tsf/hr bdsin^ deserted homestead 
land let uncultivated to a non-resident, who enjoys the bamboos, 
fruits, &C.J Rs. 2 per blgMy or iss. an acre, or half the price of 
inhabited homestead land. In 1S2S homestead land wa£ only a 
fourth less valuable than at present, renting at Rs. 3 per Mg/idf or 
iSs, an acre. Tire be^t or ^{ce^' 3 afld paid one-half the present 
rent, wliilst infeitior or sandy rice-knd was only one-sijcth cheaper. 
Mustard-land, instead of increasing in value, has decreased per 
cent Tdfi or poor rice-land is now twice as valuable ns it ’ivas 
then. Mulberry-Jandj in spite of the great falling ofif in the culti¬ 
vation^ has incccased in value as much a£ land suited for the best 
fine rice* 

The Rent Law of Bogri District is Act VI 11 . of 1S69 of the 
Bengal CounciL Its operations have been very rarely followed by 
enhancement of rent Jt is not much appealed to, and when rents 
are raised, it is usually as the result of an amicable arrangement. 
The civil judges of Bogrd. seem to have generally come to the 
coticlusion that rents are levied within their jurisdiction at an 
equitable rate. 1 cannot find an instance during the past year in 
which a decree was given against a tenant in a contested suit. All 
decisions in favour of landlords were those recorded by consent of 
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the partitSr Even these are nufij except OH properties which have ■ 
been reclaimed from jimgle, and wliere the original rents paid were 
low. Some such estates are tiie properC^ of Government leased out 
to farmers, but scarcely any cases from them come into Court, The 
lar^e majority of enhancement cases come from the east of the 
District, where much bad feeling exists between the landlords and 
tenants, in consequence of an attempt by a number of die former to 
give new leases, and take new engageinents, in which all existing 
village cesses and cliarges, dbwdbs and t/idliintSy should be incorpO' 
rated as part of the rent, and thus freed from tlieir present illegal 
character. The consequence was that the Rauihiddfs brought en¬ 
hancement suits against their raysit, with the intention of harassing 
them, 

AuwjlBS oa ^Custoharv Cesses,—I t is impossible to tell tlie 
origih of these cesses, but tltey are very old, dating back long before 
the time when the English assumed the administration of Bengal 
They are of the same nature as the innumerable dasturis, or per- 
quisitfis, which are levied by men of nearly every position and rank 
of life in the country. In.-cases connected with the land, they are 
usually forced complimentary gifts or benevolences, but some are 
from their irature a part of the rent Others again are levied from 
particular castes or professions. At the time of the Permanent 
SettLement, a minute inquiry was made into these difwils, and those 
which evidently were paid in lieu of rent, or for some favour in con¬ 
nection w’ith the tenants holding, were declared part of the rent; 
whilst temporary and capricious eiinctions, such as fees to sambtddH 
servants, were declared illegal and abolishEd4 Tlie sanction of Go¬ 
vern tnent to the first class of cesses was used to swell the rayatsi* 
rents, white their place was goon taken by otliers of the same kind, 
if not of the game name. Many of these illegal demands are still 
in force. 

In 1^73 the Collector, Mr Eignold, made the following report on 
this subject, wliich may be considered a description of the cliief kinds 
levied at the present day rather than an enumeration of all that exist: 

I have reason to believe that the exactions by ^mtnddrs of sums 
in eJtcesg of the rents payable by tbelr myats is very general.. 
The principal exaction here is knDwn as bhikihyd^ benevolence, 
and takes the form of a percentage on the authorised rental It 
is, I believe, almost universal- BhiksAyd ia not levied every year, 
but for the most part every alternate yean It ranges from 2-5 ^ 
to too per cent on the rental. If tlie percentage be moderate^ 
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and tbe demand not ioo frequently-repeated, it is paid without 
much objection, If it be too opprcsaivc, the bring charges 

of unlawful assembly, wrongful con^nemenh and the like, against the 
agents of the zaminMr^ at the same time depositing their rents 
in Court They very rarely, as far as I know, go to the Revenue 
Courts''to recover sums paid in excess of their dues. Another very 
general cess, I understand, is the ^rdm or ‘ village de¬ 

fence fund/ This 15 a fund ostensibly raised Co meet any expenditure 
in the nature of criminal law charges which may arise in connec¬ 
tion witlr a village, but is mostly employed for such purposes &s 
giving gratifications to pohcc ofTicers ivho come to hold inquiries. 
Id averages about 2 dnnd^ per rupee. Zfffrtifiddrl cess is 
almost universally paid by the raj'ais to the zawhtddr at tlie trsdt- 
tional rate of 3I per cent. ; the saffisjiddr’s own payment never 
amounting to T per cent. or discount at 5 pice per mpee, 

on payment of rent in Compands rupees, can perhaps hardly 
be called a cess. The oldest rents were hxed in rupees, 

and when the Company's rupees became current, discount was 
naturally demanded from the rajufs and for the sate of uni¬ 
formity of accounts, new leases, ttrough the rent is expressed 
in Company's mpees, are almost always charged writh dis¬ 
count, Since this custom is nearly universal, tltere seems to 
be no Iraud in it, for it w^ould be ju&t as easy for a safnUiddj' 
to frame a new lease at a proportionately larger rental in Com¬ 
pany's rupees, and exact no discount; vvhere, however, discount 
is cliarged in a recently settled estate; it is clearly an inequitable 
cess, Tahri, probably short for is, I hear, pretty unifcrmly 

levied, as cosl of writing accounts and receipts, at the rate of 1 
pice per rupee, Zabi rdt is a chaige on pretence of measurement 
expenses, at a similar rate. Income-tax is levied by some mmln- 
ddrs as such, while others only ask the more hhikihyd^ on account 
of their liability to pay jneome-taK:. 

the equally general but occasional ceases, the principal are 
the following \ — B'tbiha M<ir€ha^ or contributions on the marriage 
of the zaminddr or his relatives; Srdddha ManM, simiTaj con- 
tributions on the occasion of a funeral in the Eatnhiddds family ^ 
Pttjd parbani^ contributions to the expenses of tbe Durga Fuji 
ceremonies at the zamhiddds house ; a money present when 

a rayat visits the mmind&r ; dgam&ni^ a similar payment, stiU, 
•however, on the rayufs part, when tbe sambtddr his estate. The 
rates of the last five cesscs are variable Jjdrdddrt is a partial 
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CESS, levied, as tl^e name implies^ in eslites only wliitb are let 

in farm to tbe use and btnefit of the lessee. It ranges from 6 pice 
to 4 dfinds per rupee." The Collector continues, “ I may men¬ 
tion that some zavindArs are believed to derive large sums from 
the proceeds of criminal fines^ which they inflict without any 
sanction of law on Iheir myaU, The rayais^ on the whole^ 
do not Seem averse to these self-constituted tribunals, for com- ' 
plaints very seldom reach me. Indeed, I thinlc tliey o-ften prefer 
having their differences settled out of hand in an executive and 
paternally despotic manner at Che mmbtdd^s laicMdH, to coming into- 
the tadr station ajsd having their cases judicially decided. I have 
no doubt that a zamlnddr QX his agent on the spot can, if he pleases, 
decide a petty case more effectively than the Magistrate." 

RjOTation of Crops.—T he cultivators in the Bogrd District do 
not appreciate the full value of rotation of crops; excEpt, per¬ 
haps, in the case of jute on paR land, vfhich they never sow for more 
than three years consecutively, rice being made an intermediate crop 
for two years before the same land is again used for jute. In the 
west of the District, when the soil is exhausted by successive rice 
crops, it is allowed to lie waste, die semi-cultivation lepresented by 
fallow not being attempted. Overuzrojiping is carried on in this 
tract to a great extent on account of tlie value of hne rice, and the 
want of a really good rotation crop. Amongst winter crops 1 have 
learned that linseed is not too frequently sown, as it is said to 
exhaust the land. Mustard and cereals are also interchanged after 
one or two years. Sugar-cane and ^d?^'d (Cannabis sativa) are culti¬ 
vated on the same land only in alternate years, an intermediate 
crop being rarely sown. This process, as well ns the high rent 
paid for land producing these crops, very seriously diminishes the 
large profit which would otherwise be obtained from. them. 

Natural CALAitiTiES.—The chief danger of calamity from natu- 
lal causes arises from drought, Tlie portion of die District west 
of the Kardtoy^, which contains rather more tlmn three-fifthg of the 
total area, is generally above flood level, and depends on rain for its 
moisture ; except in parts of the police circles of Tddalg^iclihi and 
Adamdfghi, where an alluvial deposit has been left by the overflow of 
the Atr^i, since the time when the whole drainage of Nor tit Central 
Bengal, now largely divErted by the Tist^, passed down by tliat riven 
The soil, also, is light and porous, which more readily yields np its 
moisture than a dense clay would. For these reasons, the rice crops * 
of this region are liable to droughts, which, however, fortunately do 
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TiQt frequentljr occur, and are also vary rarely of any groat extent. 
There is a considerabJe demand for irngation iji these higher tracts 
in seasons of deficient rainfall; but as tliis deficiency is not often 
excessive, means of irrigation^have not been developed. 

ScAitcinr of i$6$. —Within inociern limes> we have information 
concerning only two such serious droughts as to deserve special notice. 
"The first was that of 1866, contemporaneQus with the Orissa famine. 
The scarcity in Bogri was partly due to die very unseasonable 
weather during the previous year,, but more largely to causes to 
wbicii J shall aftmvards allude. The rains corainenccd very early, 
as much as ii'y inches fcthing in May. The minfall of June and 
July was excessive, that of August insufficient. By the r5Ch Septem¬ 
ber, or some weeks before the ordinary time, the rains entirely ceased 
except for one light shower in October. The rice in the western 
portion of the District, panicuiarly the rejfd Smti, which requires 
specially abundant moisture at this very season, was injuriously 
affected^ The price of rite went up to 155. a hundredweight, or 
three times its ordinary price. The failure in Bogri would hardly, 
however* liave caused serious scarcity, but that the large exporters, 
wiio in good years send down some doo,ooo tfinjfs of surplus rice to 
Calcutta, chiefly for export to Europe, ejterted themselves to the 
utmost to fulfil their engagements, and thereby diminislred the food 
supply to a dangerous degree. In ordinary years, most of the 
inhabitants have sudicicnt food from: tlieir own fields, which they 
can supplement by purchasing from the small retail dealers at the 
bi-weekly markets, held in every considerable village. These retail 
dealers work on very inconsiderable stocks, and are an unstable 
resource in time of scarcity. A failure of crops accordingly finds 
tlie District without aiyt class of merchants, such as exists in the 
iiaporttng tracts* to assist in meetijiig the danger. At ti^e same time, 
a great system, worked principally by capitalists in otlicr Districts, 
does exist for the exportation of whatever amount of food-graiti the 
failure may have left. The history of the scarcity of iSdfi proves that 
it w^as these tr&do operations that for a time placed Bogr^ in a 
position of some anxiety. 

The year opened with an acknowledged short crop, but po great 
alarm had been raised even in the regions of greatest failure. The 
dmaft rice was freely exported, and prices still kept easy, though 
higiier than in previous years. In June and July, the truth of the famine 
■in Orissa was gcneially known, and to some extent reacted on Bogrd; 
prices, however* were still kept down by the promise of a good djfs ciop 
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m the east of the District, But when it ripened^ the exporters stepped 
in again, and the greater part of the lonked-for supply found its way 
south war dr About the time of Uie Durgi Fuji, that is the begins 
uing of October rS66, the price of rice was 35s, per hundredweight 
in, some parts of tite District In Bogrd town it was 133. per 

hundred^Teightj and would have gone Irigher but that an European 

resident imported 5000 jimns or 17 B tons of rice, and retailed 

it to the poorer classes. There were no relief operationa 

on the part of Government; and, except in the way of private 
charity, no steps were taken to help the poor- ISTo deaths from 
starvation were reported, and no application for retnisaion of revenue 
made. 

The Scarcity of 1874.—The second scarcity n-as the recent 
one of 1S74, caused by a similar but much greater Jailute of 
the crops, due in part to an equally premature cessarion of the 
rains, but also to the general scantiness of the rainfall dttiring the 
year. It has been seen that the prices in iSdd ware dangerously 
h^gh^ In 3^74 the rates of that year were never exceeded, but 
^this circumstance was almost entirely due to the action of Govem- 
ment, as may be judged from a comparison of the rainfall of tlie 
two years, on which an estimate of tire extent of the two failures 
may be fairly founded. The average rainfall of the font years 
1S71-74 had been 73‘Bp. inches, the rainfall of 1865 was So's, ai^d 
that of rS73, In 1874 tlie alarm was raised early, two or 

three months before the dman cro^os was cut, so that the peasantry 
were alive to the danger that was inmunent, and accordingly pre- 
scrv'cd for their own consumption whatever grain they were able 
to save by artificial irrigation or other means. Tlie spreading of the 
alarm w'as the result of the action of die ofl&cials; and it is probable 
that no part of Government action during the famine was attended 
with better results than the manner in which the w'hole country was 
kept informed of the actual and possible extent of the failure in each 
District 

The FoRTNiGTiTLV MaerativeS. —The progress of the scarcity 
iri Eogri is best illustrated by extracts from the District fortnightly 
narratives. The following, dated the 4th November 1S73, gives the 
position of things when there was no longer any hope of rain, according 
to the observations of the Collector and his subordinates:—"‘The 
Sub-Deputy-CoHector, who has visited in tlie past montli the west of 
thdfid Eogti, and tMfids Adamdigbl, BddaJgdchhi, Pincbblbf, and 
Khetldl, in the north and west of die District, report that the state of 
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the rice crop in that tract is extremely kmcnt&ble. Except 
the sicH^Ltion of the lands admits of iiTigation frciii tanks and 
the craps have become parched, and have withered away so as to be 
irretriembly gont Even in the low-Jying lands the crops are for the 
most part tlestrayed. Most of the people have a certain quantity of 
rice in store^ sufficient for a month or tu'o^s consumption j hut later 
on, severe pressure may be anticipated. Deputy-Collector Bdbtj 
Govinda Xanci Eidyihhuaan visited the east of the large Bogrd 
iMfidt and Sibganj lying to the north of it. His report tells a 
similar tale. Even on the low-lying lands the crop in Eogrd fMnd 
will be very poor. Only the rice plants tliat happen to be so near 
water as to ^dmit of irrigation can be expected to yield; and the 
produce even of these will be poor and scanty, not more than a haE 
at most. In ihdn%i Slbganj the dus crop did not yield an average crop 
in consequence of the want of tlie usual supply of the rain, and varied 
from a 'quarter to a half; siid the general appearance of the crops 
at tire present time is diacouraging. The well-tu-do people have 
small stocks of rice in store> and 7000 or ^ooo jwdfff are reported 
as being hel<i m deposit by the nmhdjans in Sfbganj thdnd. The 
police report from tkdnd Sherpur, the southernmost thdnd of the 
District^ shows that if no more rain falls, only a one-eighth dmm 
rice crop may "be expected, I myself observed in a part of this 
thdnA that tlie crops, where np irriga,tion. had been available, were 
parched and withering away. Some 3000 mam of rice are reported 
as being held in store by a few traders in Sherpur and GMdaha, 
hut probably much more is laid by in that part of the District. 
In the west of ihdnd IHogri^ and in Adarnd/gbi and Khed^j the 
crops sown consist principally of rice. Cold-weather food-ctiops am 
sown to a larger extent in ihdnd$ EhidEdg^Mdibi and Pancbbfbl. 
In the east of thdjid Bogrd, only a small quantity of cold-weather 
crops are reported as being sown as yet. The cold-weather 
crops that had spnotited—sesamum and mdskaldi —are not doing 
welL In f/idfid Sfbganj, the same state of things is reported. 
In lAdnd SlierpuT, some edd-weatber crops aie reported ns 
being sown, bnt in the event of no future supply of tain the 
out-tum will be very poor. The police report front ShtLriJkhndf 
states that about a one-eighth dm^ crop may be expected, and that 
the well-to-do rayais have stores of rice in hand. This is the 
principal jnte-gi'owring iMrrd of die District, and a largo number of the 
peasants are well off. Mustard, mdskaJdi, and sesamum have been 
sown, and other craps are being sown. Importation In this 
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part of the District would be facilitated by the river D^okob^, 
which 13 uavigable throughout the year. The mustard crop ]s re¬ 
potted as likely to yield one-eighth, in tills iMndt also one- 

eighthj and sesamuru one-foyrth^ The fiirhest crop of 1874, the 
rice, will be sown in Phalguu and that is, March and 

April nextj and the reaping will" take place in Aswin and Sriban, 
that is, Jdy and August. On the whole^ the aspect of aiTaira in 
this District is, so far as the out-ttsm of harvest is consideredij 
clecidetDy unfavourable. Tire yield of tlie ordinary dmaia rice, 
crop wilt be extremely bad, not more tbau three-sixteenths; 
and the prospects of die cold-weather drops are anything but 
good, nor does there aeetn to be any probability of rain. Steps, 
however, have been already taken in order to secure a supply of 
labour at about the 'end of December, when the pressure may be 
expected, to becoime severe^ on the ordinary sanctioned road-work 
in this District; and estimates will be prepared for feeder roads in 
connection rvitli tlie new line of railway* for which sanction is 
expected. The earthwork of tlie new railway line, if taken in 
hand, could soon supply a great deal gf useful work. There 
is no particular demand for labour as yet Petty thefts, as might 
be expected, are on the increase.” 

A month later, on the 4th December 1S75, the Collector reported 
that during the past month every i/idfid in the District had been ' 
visited by Deputy-Collector Bd,bu Govinda Kdnta, Bidydbhusan and 
the' Sub-Deputy-Collector, each officer having a certaiu tract of 
country assigned to him for inquiry and report. The Sub-Dcputy- 
Collector, who was deputed to visit Che vrest of I/idTtd Bogrdand ih 4 nd$ 
Adamdighij Bidalgdchhi, Khethil, and Pdnchbibl, gave a decidedly 
more encouraging report than before. " In many fields,'’ he says, the 
paddy has now ripened, and the cultivators have begun to reap; and 
from what I have seen In my present tour, I believe the out-tum of the 
rice will be nearly double my former estimate. Good has been done 
by irrigadon, which has secured gatisiactory crops in jjarts.” He 
mentioned iddnds Adamdfghi, E^aJg^hhi, and the south-west of 
Bogrd, as tlie tracts io which he especially observed a promising 
yield ; and, on the other hand, gave a bad account of the crops in 
most parts of t/idnds Khctlil and Pdnchbfbf, and In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bogri town. In these parts the people had not been able 
to effect irrigation. He estimated the average out-tum of the pai't 
of the country which he visited as not less than seven-sixteenths. 
He also noticed an improvernent in tlie cold-weather crops, on 
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which, howerver, tlie people of this District do not mach depend, A 
good deal of sugar-cane and arhar (pulse) had been gro'vn- Mustard 
and mdskaidi were fair, but not so good as in ordinar/ years; and 
khes&ri not promising. Pulses aie imported into this District, the local 
production not being sufficient to supply the demuTid; and the people 
never derive great support front dieiifij rice being the main staple of 
food. The Sub-Deputy-ColZector estimated the out-turns of the year 
as foJlo-vvs :—Sugar-cane^ a fuU crop; arhar^ seven-eighths ; mus¬ 
tard, a half; HmdH, a three-smeentbs; indshaldi^ a half of a full 
crop. The Deputy*Collecior visited the east part of thdnd Bogr^ 
and thdndi Sibgauj^ Shiridkdndf, and Sherpur. He reported that the 
failure of the crops in the east and soutli of tlie District w^as decidedly 
more serious than to the west, A certain amount of importation was 
meanwhile taking place by way of tl^e river Ddolioba, which was 
estimated at about 1200 mans, of rice and rSao mans nf paddy in 
one week, ' The estimated cut-turn of crops in the parts visited by 
the Deputy-Coheotor was— dman, thxee-sLxteeDths of a full crop; 
mustard, eleven-sixteenths; sesaniiumj nine^sixteenLlis ; five 

sixteenths; k/asdri^ five-sixteen ths; mafar, hve-sixteen thg. In th e tract 
of country visited by him, the people in paiLs of ShjiriiCh^df were 
eating the dtiS rice of 1^73, and in all the other fMjids the ds*®; tke 
of 1^7?. In the part visited by tlie Sub-Dcputy-Coilector, almost all 
the people wexfi eating the surplus of tlie dmtm rice of xB'ja, and some 
had begun the dmm of Tlie Collector con tinues: The 

following shows the estimated stocks in hand:—Stocks held by 
sandnddfy, 97,000 wirz/tr/ by maJidj^ns^ jijiwo imm; by rayats^ 
700,000 ma?is. The amount required for the population for home 
consumption for one year is roughly estimated at 5^000,000 
hence we l^ave nothing available for exportation. Tliis is a large 
riee-producing District^ and the people of all classes (includiirig 
many of the ^i^mtnddrs^ are accustomed to store rice for their 
own use and for sale. As a rule^ tliey keep in hand for 
themselves front tlte dmatt harvest an amount sufficient to last 
until the next supply of das comes in. This District in ordi¬ 
nary years exports largely, upwards of boo^ooo mans at a rough 
estimate. On the whole, I consider tliat although there wiil pro¬ 
bably be distress^ perhaps somewhat severe distress^ in parts of this 
District, yet at present there are no reasonable grounds for antici¬ 
pating famine. The demand for labour wiil probably be consider¬ 
able in the tracts where the crops have failed ; aud pressure may 
be auEicipated about the beginning of March, when the stock 
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of this ysar^s dimn rice may becotne scanty. Seven relief roads^ 
including feeder roudSj iiave been projected. There has been 
a good deal of demand for labour in Eogr 4 ikdnd^ which lias 
been supplied in a. great measure by work afforded by tlie 
iminicipaJityj who have resolved tb fill up a number of unsightly pits 
witliiti the town, limits^ a work which will probably be most bene¬ 
ficial to the Jiealth of die to™. Some persons applying for work 
liave been employed on sanctioned road-work near tlie town. This 
early demand for labour in Eogrd tMnd is in a great measure, I 
utiderstandj due to the fact tliat a large number of tlie rayals in this 
thdnd are accustomed to work as reapers, 5 :c., and, And tlieir usual 
occupation gone in consequence of the failure of crops. I eon- 
Bjder it advisable to import 10,000 m<ins of rice,, anji] store it at 
Dhupchinchi^ as a pTecauCionary measure, and to encourage the 
people. We have good points for importation by water into tliis 
District; on the east, at or near Chandanbisii on the Diokobi; 
south, at Jorgichhd near Kh^npurj west, at Naugion. These com¬ 
munications arc not liable to interruption; and there is no fear of 
our not having sufficient transport for die supplies we may 
demand" 

About four months later, on the 23d March 1S74, tbe following 
was the position of the District ^Prices are rising, and at certain 
of the marts liave risen so high that I shall probably soon open 
some Storehouses of Government rice, for sale to the labourers on 
relief works. This rise in price may be taken as indicating a certain 
amount of scarcity in supplies. At Sultinganj 1500 Dhupch 4 n- 
chidi 10,000' PLfif 7000 vi&m, Eiiriganj 4600 mans^ Kichak 

3600 Bogr^ 3100 wiuAf;,have been reported as in the hands of 
traders and petty dealers up to about ilie aist instant, Tlie cutting 
of the mustard Crop has been finished, and a seyen-eighths out-turn 
has resulted. A tweive or tfiirtecn’sixteenths ciO'P of sugar-cane, 
which has not yet been completely reaped, is estimated. Other cold- 
weather crops, such as nmiar and Jk/iesdri, are reported as fair. I ■ 
still trust, without wishing to express a too confident opinion, that 
we may escape actual faniine; but no doubt the condition of the 
people requires careful watching, a plentiful supply of labour as near 
at hand as possible, and charitable relief to a tertain extent Steps 
have been taken to attain these objects. The relief meeting was 
held on the iSthjand a total of Us. ir^o wtis subscribed or promised. 
We have also received a hberal grant of E.S,. 5000 from the Central 
Committee at Calcutta, and are thus well supplied with money+ 
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I am aware of no cases of misery or starvation calling for special 
report. Help has been given to incapable persons-in. need.’^ 

Sir Richard Temple's MrsmiK—'About tho middEe of March ■ 
Sir Richard Temple visited the District. His minute, ^ dated 
Dinijpur, March i6, 1S74, gives a succinct descriptiori of the 
state of affairs :—Having visited Bogrd District^ ajrd marched 
through some of the worst parts of it, I have to record the 
following observations. The sod of the District is divided (like 
that of Dindjptu: and Rajigpur) into two main categories— 
light or sandy^ and khidr, or clay. The Disbict is separated 
into ‘two parts by the river Karltoyi (an affluent of the Brahma¬ 
putra). The khidr soil prevails on the western side of the 
Kardtoyi river, and th^s pali on die eastern side. The crops on the 
pidi soil are chiefly rice; and of otiier products^ sugar-Hcane, wheat, 
pulses. The crops on die kkidr- aj'e almost endrdy rice; there 
is also the well-known mulberry culdvation, but that is limited to 
the vi'cinity of the town of Eogr^, Thft deficiency of rain affected 
the Mtdr much more than the paii soiL The rice faded more com¬ 
pletely on the khidri and that having faded, hardly anything else 
remained] whereas on tho paii soil the rice ^iled to a much less 
extent, and there were other crops which have turned out welL In 
the khidr the yield of rice was froui one-eighth to onc-fourth ] in 
the paM^ from three-eighths to one-half. The consequence is, that 
about half the District is distressed^ while die other half is fairly well 
off. The distressed parts consist mainly of the iMnds of Bogri 
and Klietldl, with portions of iMnds Tiinchbibf, Sibganj, Sherpnr, 
and Adamdighi. 

** 1 have had the advantage of consulting Rjibu M^dhub Chandra 
Maitra, the Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, who has had long esperh 
ence of the District, and is highly recommended to me by the 
Relief Conimissioner and the Collector as a valuable witness. 
He thinks that there will be much distress until the middle of 
August next. As it Is Important to record the views of a 
well-informed native gentleman, who maintains his opinion on 
cross-examination, I will give the substance of thft Blbu’s opinion. 
He would estimate the number of persons who would need 
assistance from Government in some shape or another as fol¬ 
lows t— Kheddl, per cent, of the populatigi), or 28,974 
persons] Bogri,, 75 per cent., or i64,^j 9 persons] Sibganj, 30 
per cent, or 17,714 persons [ Pdhchbfbi, 30 per cent, or 20,142 
persons; BiSdalg^cbhi, 25 per cent, or 9183 persona] Sheqmr, 
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35 pet cent, or iSj5o 5 persons ; total, 259,143. He thinks . 
that the full number should be taken from igtb April to 15th 
July; ha]f tJie number from J5th March to 15th April, and from ;'r; 
IS til July to i5tli August; whilst a quarter should be taken for 
the four moutlts from i5tli August to 15th December. If the assist- >; 
auce of Goyemuiftnt were given in the shape of rice, then, at the 
rate of three-quarters of a Jifr (i| lbs.) per head per diem, the total i.-:' 
would come to 72^,790 vtaxs. But he considers that for the most -i- 
part the assistance need not be given in rice, but rather in money, ^ 
eitlier as wages on public works or as advances. The reason is, that 
tliougli there is a serious deficiency of grain in the District, still supplies 
are drawn from the Districts of Fibni and liAjsh4hi on the south, 
and Maitnansbh {across tlie Brahmaputra) on the east. The large 
■<r traders are uot imporring from distant Districts, because the high 
prices prevailing elsewhere preclude the hope of profit; but petty 
dealers and other persons are continually obtaining supplies in Email 'P 
quantities. The stocks of the District itself, known as white rice, 
are probably approaching exliaustion; but the rice of neighbouring 
Districts, known as red rice, is seen iu the market. Such is the " 
Bibu's opinion ; and he was not at all shaken on cross-examinationn 
Looking to all these considerations, the Edbu tliinks that 150,000 
to be imported by Government, will suffice, but that nothing 
short of this wifi he adequate. 

The Collector, Mr Kelly, would admit the value of the Bibub ■ 
bpinion, but Leokbg to all the circumstances of the District— 
to its facilities for communication, to its prosperity in ordinary 
years, and to its probable means of bearing up against scarcity 
—seemed to be strongly of opinion that the 50,000 mans 
already provided by Government would suffice. The Relief-li 
Commissioner, Mr Robinson, thinks that the percentages of persons' ■■ 
who may need assistance, as taken in the Bobu's estimate, are 
too high. He would make the follawing estimate as regards the 
number:— I 7 i 4 nds Khetlil and Bogrd, population 258,123; pro¬ 
portion to be relieved at worst, 77,500: Sfbganj, Bddalgdchhi, vi 
Binchbfbf, and Sherpur, population 175,243; proportion to be’ -i 
relieved at worst, 35,000; or a total population of 113,500 to be 
relieved. Of these, he calculates that one-fourth, /.e., 28,125 persons, * 
. w^ill require food for three months^ which at half a per bead per ■ 
diem, amounts to 31,590 mans ; one-half, rV., 56,250 persons, for 
^ two months, at the above rate, 43,240; the whole, for two months, 
at the same rate, 34,360; total, 158, rgo* or, in round numbers, 
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f^ojooo, or al three-fbuTtha of a Jir per head per diem, 440,00-0 mtuis. 
His recotnmendation is, that Government should provide 1^0,ooo 
marrs. He considers that the draimstances of the District have 
grown worse since his last visit; that due allow'ance has been made 
for facilities of cominui^icatioD, and other favourable circumstanceSi 
in hk determinatjon of the percentage of persons wlto may need 
help; and that the quanttly, as shown in his estimate, ought to be 
supplied. He considers that money aid on a very large scale would ■ 
cause an excessive rise of prices, and so produce fresh complications'; 
therefore he is for affording aid largely in the siiape of food. 

I consider, having regard to all the tirciiinstances, tiiat 240,000 
37«KJ ought to be provided for this District, of which 50,000 
^lans have been already ordered, leaving 190,000 .nemaJU- 

ing. Out of the 50,000 i/ians ordered, 20,000 jjioju have arrived. 
No time sliould be lost in bringing up fresh _ supplies, as the 
amount in hand is small as compared, with the extent of possible 
distress. The giain is brought by steamer On the Brahmaputra to a 
point near NaubhUd!, east of Bogri town ; it is thence conveyed by 
carts into the interior of the District The carts now employed are 
few j under ^00. I have asked the Relief Commissioner to instruct 
the Collector to collect additional carriage, inasmuch as carts are 
available in numbers in Bogr^ District. The prices in the District 
are not dear comparatively—-ra and 13 Siir-t of rice for the rupee. 
The people seem to complain very mucli of the range of prices; the 
reason assigned is, that they are accustomed to very cheap prices in 
ordinary years. During my visit, the following seven relief circles 
were determined to be administered by sub-ccunmittecs;—Eogri, 
Khet!^, Sibganjj Dhiipch^nchid, Buriganj, Gobiil, Hilf. I found a 
large relief road under construction through the Jieart of the dis¬ 
tressed tracts. Several brarjch roads have been projected. The 
number of relief labourers is upwards of 5000; die rate of wages 
three dands- (4^ d.) per diem. These people are at present paid in cashj 
I have requested the Relief Commissioner to have them paid in grain, 
whenever he may think fit. The Collector was in doubt whether 
the construction of tanks could be reganied as a relief work. I told 
him that it certainly could ; that he should raise as much in subscrip¬ 
tions as possible, hut that in every case of uigenqr he should com¬ 
mence the work at once. There are many places suitable for the 
commencement of such useful works, I have not thought it neces¬ 
sary as yet to authorise the sale of Government gram (under the 
rules) at any of the depots of this District. A large multitude of 
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rayais came into the statign of Bo^ on the day of my visit, and 
clamoured for relief or for advances. T th-ss informed tliat this agi*. 
tation had been going on for some days. Some of the complaints 
were doubtlejs exaggerated^ but many of tbe men seemed to be; 
really in need. The grain meicbants of tl^e District liave not applied 
for advances from Government for the purpose of obtaining rice 
from a distance ; nor was I able to hear of any xaffibuldrs who bad 
done anything noteworthy for the assistance of their tenantry'/’ 
iMroRTATioir OF Grain. —On the Gth April the following arrange^ 
meats for transport and storehouses of Government grain had been 
effected ;—The reports received show importation of 11,000 mafit 
of rice from Pibnii^ Dacca, and htaimansinb Districts by way of the 
D^okoha and BangiU rivers; 600 mahj of rice and 500 mafu- of paddy 
from Hijsbihi by carts. Kow that the very considerable increase of 
190,000 OTortJ of rice has been ordered to Bogr^ in addition to our 
previous allotment^ I am unable to say that our means of transport 
are sulhcjent. We liave more than 600 carts at worfe, w'hich nearly, if 
not (^uite, exhausts our resources. Pack bullocks and ponies have 
been called for from all police stations, those sent in having been 
found unfits and returned. Tlie Slierpur police have also been 
■ told to send small boats to take rice from Eogrd to Sherpur. I 
have also asked the Commissioner of the Division to have 50,000 
; Swc«r of Our allotment sent froru Goilandd to JoTgElchhh, whence we 
can ^ convey it m small boats up the Kardtoyi to Eogrd. I have 
also-Written to Nattor and Sirdjganj for more carts; and the Sub- 
' Inspector of Adamdlghi has been directed to buy and obtain carts 
from Natter, We might, perhaps, be able to utilise some of our road 
labourers as tr^spert coolies, and I wiE see what can he done in 
this respect. If the Government or the JE.elief Conamissioner could 
send a supply of carts or oilier efficient means for transport from 
elsewhere, no doubt we codd distribute our supplies more quickly ; 
six hundred more carts would not be too many. Meanwhile we 
must get on as best we may; and as the District is small, when the 
rice is once landed at Shoh^gipdri, we codd, in case of need, send 
sufficient for immediate wants to any part of the District from thence 
without mucii delay. In addition to places of storage previously 
reported upon, new storage-room has been ordered at the following, 
placesBogd, Dhupch^nchi^, Khetlil, P^nchbfbf, Hilf, Goh^il, 
Sonimukhf, Madbupur, Gdyib^nd^ Durgipur, Duig^b^t, and 
Jamfrbarid, in order to accommodate the increased supplies ordered. 
The amount of food-grain reported as received up to the 4th April 
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iS^4 is 4^,7 3 <^ The only food'grain as yet diatributed has 

been 150 sold'for Rs. 500 on aocounC of chanta-ble lelief 

purposes/’ 

PhjOG3?,e3 S of Scarcity. —During April and May the scajncity in¬ 
creased, but not in any very alarmbg: degree. Jn no part of the 
coirespcndenoe about this time do I find anything approaching 
famine described, or the word Jamine used. There was undoubtedly 
considerable pressure felt in the backward parts of the District, such 
as the police division of F^chbibi and the wcEtem jungle tracts of 
Sherpur, In the villages of the latti^r, the price of rice at the end of 
May reached T7S. per hundredweight, and at tire same time was in 
no part of the Dishict cheaper tlian 12s. per hundredweight, the 
ordinary rate not being more than ^s. gd. to js. per hundredweight. 

The following report of die Collector, dated the ist June 1874, 
describes the position when the scarcity was at its worstI 
have ttavelled a good deal in the interior during the fortnight, 
and from ocular observation I am in a position to say that in 
no place which I visited was the condition of the tountty or the 
people sudi as to cause very great aniciety j although, undoubtedly, 
the great price of food must have infiicted hardship and. some 
hunger on. the very poor. The price of food everywhere ia high, as 
win be seen from the following quotations, which represent almost 
accurately the Msdr rates down to this day, giving the nunibex of 
pctkkd sers per rupee at which rice was selling during the last fort¬ 
night:—Eogii town, gj to 30^ Wf/ DhupchShichiii, ro^ sersj 
F.^ncbblbf, g ser^/ Khetl^l, 10^ jijrJy Sherpur, 7^ sers Sibganj’, g 
to icr^ Sirs. Wotwithstanding the great dearness, which mustcatjse 
pinching to very many, I cannot say that I anywhere observed upon 
the persons of the people signs of hunger or of deficient sustenancen 
Men, women, and children have an appearance O'f being sufficiently 
nourished. Everywhere the village bdzdrs were adequately supplied 
with food, although at very high rates. The hats are great institu¬ 
tions in Eastern Bengal ; and on bidt days oue may see almost the 
whole of the population of the neighbouring villages congregated either 
for business or pleasure. Wherever I have been, I have found the 
people, with few exceptions, in tlieh usual state, although it is uni¬ 
versally said that if Government had given no help there would have 
been great distre.ss. bfowhere have I observed any general depres¬ 
sion. The hits are very fairly supplied- with rice and other food- 
grains. There is certainly no difficulty in getting food for any one 
wlto has money to buy it. The very poor must be straitened, but 
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measures ifor their relief are in full operatign, and they have not been 
sl ow to take af!Jvanta|;e of them. ■ 

*^The state of tlse country' has been further ameliorated by a M 
moat propitious lamfall of a total of about 4^ inches^ which 
tended over three days of last week^ and seems to have been vety 
. general throughout the District. The young plants of the dus crop^ 
both in the khidr and pali knds, were beginning to look a licfle^vS 
pardied fiomthe long drought which had prevailed before, and nn- 
doubtedly the crop would have been very considerably damaged had -if 
this drought lasted for five days longer. But the bounteous and ^ 
ample rainfall has removed all danger, and there 15 every probability ^ 

of the people securing a bumper dus harvest in the month, of August 
This will vastly improve the condition of large tracts of the Dis- ^ 
trict, and will increase the food supply of the whole. In those 
portions of the District where there is no dus, and they are ercten- 
sive, it is to be feared tliat high prices will continue to prevail 
The minor crops arc also doing well. Jule, mulberry', sugat-cane, 
and sesamum are promising. The rice and tiie pulse called 

have been cut, and have yielded upon the whole an ^ 
average weight of grain." 

dv- RiitiES' AVokxs.—'^T he works under the Executive Engineer 
^t.-riumber 40, and consist of i 3 roads and 22 tanks; and I find that x 
^ during the fortnight ending iSth May i874f labourers were engaged 
on every one of them. The total daily average of these labourers -.v.*;! 
for the fortnight ending the 16th May is as follows :—Men, p4g'5 ^ 
women, 13,5 r^; children, 14,179total,. 37,147, On the 16th of 
May, work had ceased in tS out of these 40 roads and tanks. I 
much fear that the recent heavj' rain and the near approach of the 
rainy season will compel us to stop our tank works before any of 



them are finished. One of the great features in these relief works 
is the small number of able-bodied labourers seen upon them, 
and the crowds of women, generally old, and children. The piece 
system is applied to the able-bodied men, and not to the women 
and children, who may be found squatting in thousands along the 
roads, and engaged, when they are doing anything, in gently tap-; 
ping the surface of them with bamboo sticks. ^ The little work 
they do is useful, for it smooths the tops of the embankments 
which the able-bodied have thrown up. Although we cannot 
apply Che piece-work system to women and children, it seems veiy 
desirable that we should make them w'Ork a little more then they 
have hitherto done. They will be divided into convenient gangs. 
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Each will have a certain IfeOgtb of roadj well within their 

strength^ daily measured off to smooth by the operation of tapping, 
and will be required to do that daily taslc. It is, however, a work 
of great difficulty to organise these swarms of women and children. I 
have given orders that, in introducing the daily task, no great pteGSure 
or compulsion is to be used. Mr Clay, C,S., has been engaged^in 
turning the feeblest of the old women off the works, to the number 
of a 802. Each old woman got 20 jifT'j of rice, and was sent witli it 
off the roads into her village. This form of weeding will be con- 
tinuedf The good promise of die dm rice has induced the native 
merchants who were holding on for higher prices ini case of its failure 
to open their stores.” 

Conclusion of the —On the 27th July the Collector 

was able to report that the scarcity was substantially at an end. 
“ Ever since 1 came to the District,” he Bays, '' it has been my 
good fortune to report to the Government, fortnight after fortnight, 
ffiat the state of the country was getting better and better^ that 
the condition of tlie people was improving; that the rainfall had 
been propitious; that the season was favonrable; that the growing 
crops were all that .could be desired; that all the Mzdrs were 
w'cll supplied with food-grains; apd that the price of rice was 
steadily falling everywhere. Tins fortnight has been no excep¬ 
tion to the favourable aspect which has chai'actensed its prede¬ 
cessors. The singularly seasonable nature of Che weather has 
continued. As m previous fortnights, the rain fell just when it was 
wanted; sO' in this one, we have bad a most propitious sunshine, 
which has conferred great benefits upon the country by ripening the 
duSj and permitting the people to hurry on tiie transplanting'' of the 
dmoTf crop. Very great progress has been made with the latter 
operation. The seed time and the transplanting time have been 
alike fevourablc. Everywhere the nrjats may be seen in their fields 
from morning tb night, and the surface of the country is gettiRg 
gradually covered with plantations of rice. A considerable 

tract in the east of this District towards Dhanot, Madhupur, and 
Shiri^hiudi, was inundated by the overflowing of the large rivers 
which intersect that region. The damage which this inundation 
would have caused was very materially lessened by the fact that be¬ 
fore if happened much of the iarhad become ripe and the rajoE had 
cut it. Some of the dm was spoiled, and the planting of the dwian 
will be retarded. That much general injury has not been inflicted is 
dear, from the fact that dean rice is now selling in that part of the 
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country at r S urs tht tupct. There have^ howeveij been cases 
of mdividual hardship, where persons who had been indpoveriahed 
by the previous scarcity lost all their crops. These men were re¬ 
lieved hy Joans of Govenament grain. The fall of prices, which has 
characterised all previous fortnights since the rst of June^ has also 
been a proTuinent feature in this one The following figures, giving 
the number of of rice per rupee^ speak for tliemselves, 

and show a vciy marked iruprovenient in die food supply of the 
country 12 to 15 Slbganj,. 15 to 17 j-irj/ Khstlil, 12 

to 13^ Sherpur, 14 to 30 sirs; Adamdighi, 12 to 14 

P^nchbibf, 12 sif^. The cutting of the dus is just begiuuingj and 
the earlier species of that rice have already appeared in tlie markets. 
The greater part of this crop is still uncut, but is rapidly approaching 
'maturity. When this, too, gets into the market, the prices of food 
wall lall lower stilh I should not be surp^sed if they fell to 20 
J>akkd jcTj for tire rupee, which is also the opiniqn of a very intelligent 
mahdjan. It has been a vary marked feature in the hd^drs for some 
weeks past tliat large quantities of old rice,, the produce of the last 
dman crop, are being offered for sale. These are tlie stores which the 
better classes of people were holding for use, in the event of the dus 
■' lailbg and the scarcity continuing. Dealers also, who had been 
■■L holding on for higher rates, have been alarmed by the prospect 
bf perpetually falling prices, and are now placing their stocks of old 
' rice in the markets. For some time past, relief works have been 
gradually contracted* some of them have been shut up altogether, 
and a process of weeding out and discharging inefficient labourers 
has been persistently-but cautiously pursued. Our numbers* which 
stood at a daily average of 3,7,147* as reported in my fortnightly 
narrative of the ist June* have been gradually diminished by these 
means till they stood at the daily average of 16,371 on the Slh 
July. During the whole of this pEriod the works were managed with- 
tlie smallest possible expenditure of cash. I btrodncecl grain pay¬ 
ments with all the despatch I could, and for weeks past the Ja-bourers 
have been paid in this wray, I added in the last narrative that pre¬ 
parations had been matured for closing the works altogether. 
These preparations have, during tlus fortnight, been carried into 
complete effect * and I am now in a position to report that 
every relief work under the Executive Engineer has been finally 
closed. There can be no doubt that the 16,371 people who were 
still upon these works on the 6th of this month belonged to the 
most destitute classes—to those classes who had been impoverished 
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in the greatest degree by die scarctty^ and the great dearness of pro¬ 
visions which hag prevailed now for many months The whole of 
them were living from hand to mO'Uth+ Among other grounds which ■■■• 
I had for concluding that these people were in most abject dr- 1 
cnmetances, I may mention diat when I was closing works in 
previous fortnights, troops of them who >vere turned off came 
Bogri, and assured me that if they were turned off tlie works" 
they did not know how they could obtain a livelihoad. . Being 
well aware of the great anxiety of the Government that ad 
, destitute persons should be relieved, and that the local officers 
should be most cartful to see that no one in their Districts 
should perish from starvation, I was naturally soUdtous tliat, iu 
shutting up relief works by which tens of Cliousands had been sup¬ 
ported for many months, everything should be done towards secur¬ 
ing that this very delicate measure should be carried out with the 
least possible hardship to those who were affected by it. Large 
numbers of aged men and women were among our labourers. 
There was nothing before me to show that they had not been forced 
upon the relief roads by dire necessity^ Tlie ReEief Commissioner, 
being anxious that nothing should be left undone to ensure their 
safety, thought they might eadi receive on dismissal a three montlis^ 
supply of food.^^ 

Cost of Relief. —By the middle of September relief had ceased 
to be given, except in very rare instances. The foUowing is a 
return of the fortnightly espendituie of grain, derived from the 
Collector's reports. Total grain consumed in the District up 
to the ad May 48S wurj (27J- mans being equal to one 

ton, English weight ); total grain expended in the fortnight 
ending the r6tli May, 6773 in the fortnight ending the 

30th May^ Edjfi mans j- in the fortnight ending thb 13th June, 
13,702 inufis; in the fortnight ending the 37th June, 17,164. man^; 
in the fottniglvt ending the nth July, 32,43s mans/ in the fortnight 
ending the 25th July, 46,641 mans/ in the fortnight ending the Sth 
August, 39,040 mans; in the fortnight ending the 2jd August, 
■j2,494 mans; in the fortnight ending the 5th September^ 29,650 
iKassJ, of which amount 26,293 mans were sold wholesale to 
merchants from Rijshdhf ; in the fortniglit ending the r9th 
September, 3^74 mans; in the fortnight ending the 3d October, 
J494 mans; total grain expended for purposes of relief 213,264 
mans. On the 5th October the last fortnightly narrative was sub¬ 
mitted. It gives in an appendix the followdng details of expenditure 
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relief^ altlioug;h they had not undeF^we the careful audits 

ing that they are at present (May 1S75) receiving, may be taken as 
approximately correct i —Relief roads and woi'ks, ^37,83?, r6 
transport of Govermnent grain, 13,670, ic£, od.; establishmeEit and f^ 
salary, ;£ 2 ^ 59 j 1 storage and construction of stoiehonsea, vJli 

6s. oti j loans to mminddrs, ^£^4717; advances to ra-yait^ 

6s. od.; construction of officers^ houses, £^‘^0 ; relief works 
under relief officers, ;^iooo; packages and incidental3,;£'73,183. od. j iW- 
permanent advance, ;^2oo j miscellaneous., ;^i5=, Ssl od^; total ex- ’ 
penditure, ^^5*^563, Ss. od. It must be Temembered, in calculating 
the entire cost of relief in Eogri District, that the above total i 
is exclusive of the cerst of the Government and locally-purchased .'-J 
gndii, and the carriage of the former by rail firom Calcutta to GoA- - 
landd aud by steamer or country boats to the landing stations, the 
thief of which were Shohdgipdid and Chandanb^ii, near the old 
police station of Naukhilii; Jonk^ on the in the Nattor Sub- j,™ 

division of Riljsh^iij eighteen miles south of Bogr^ town ^ and 
Sir^jgnnj. These two items of expenditure were very heavy, but I 
have no means of accurately determining them. They may roughly 
be put down at ^70,000, so that the total cost of relief in this Dis- 
trict did not fall short of a0,000. A special report by the Comp- 
■troller-Generalj Scarcity and Rehcf Branclr, dated the 15th AprD '”^ 
' jSyg, gives the following memomndum showing the q;uantity of grain ■ 
despatched and received in Bogri District for relief purposes. 
Despatches into the District:—From Godlandd to Shoh^ipirij 'Or;^ 
163,099 ffiufts; from Calcutta, direct by steamer to Shohigipir^ 
75,646 ffKtMJ/ total Government grain, 238,755 Titans: Sirijganj to 
Sogrd, 5274 fflWMjj' Goilandi to Jonkd, 5.904 mms; Go^landi to . 
Ch^danbdsi^ 5^515 rsfljsr/ total locaJly-purchased grain, 16,334 
jt/iaftsj grand total of grain despatched, 255,079 f;ta/ts, Acknowledg-''^^a 
ments of receipt:—At Shoh^ip^ from Goiland^, 162,035 wbjtj/ 
at Shohigipiri from Calcutta direct, 75,09? mans ^ at Eogri firom' ',^ 
Sir^jganj, 5463 fnmi$ ^ at Jonk^ from Goiland^, 5851 at 

Chaudonbdsi^ from Go^loiidd, 5042 muns i total receipt, 253,283 
maju. The deficiency of 1596 ^ans is made up by 1072 mans''. '..''2 
lost in a storm on the Brahmaputra, and 724 tnajis wastage 
transit 

Roads and Mea^ s of CoMMUNTCAfiow.—The roads are all of plain 
earthwork, none of them being metalled. The old road running north 7 ^ 
and south through the whole length of the District, on the west side of • ;'i;l 
the Karitoy^, is interesting as being one of the oldest, so far as our ,7!^ 
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present knowledge goes^ in this part of Bengal. ■ 1ft now runs up to 
Rangpur^ and towards the south bends sontli-east to Sirijganj^ Id 
the old Dutch map of Van den Broucke it is part of the great thihUry 
road of the Musalmins from R^mpur Beauleahj and passed ■through- , 
the present District of neax Hariil, then through Shcrpuri " ' 1 ’ 

called “CeeipooT Mirts^” and then through ''Tesstadin^^ Tfhich^;^:!.:;^ 
has lately been identified as Chdndnia, near Sibganj, at one’tinie'i^:^ 
a great commercial centre. The strange addition of “Mirts” to 
Sherpur is our surest means of recognising this oldi town; as we learn ■: 
from Eke Afn-hAkbari that it was called Sherpur Murch^ to distin¬ 
guish it from Sherpur Daskdlianii, in tlie police division of Diw^n- 
ganj in tlie Maimansiuh IMstrict. In Major Rennefrs Bengal Atlas • 
dated 1731, another old militaiy road is to be founds which, however^ ^ 
has now disappeared. It came from the old capita) of Gaur, and in 
this District passed tlirough Jam^lganj, Khetlal, and Sibganj. In 
the later days of the Muhammadan Empire^ Sfbganj seems to have 
taken the place as an impottant military centre which was before 
held by Gordgh^t, It w^as not itself fortified, but was even as late 
as Rentieh's time connected directly with the forts of Fathipur- 
garh and Durg^hiit^arh. RennelVs Atlas gives several other roads 
diverging from it^ most of which have been since lost ^ one to Dln^j" 
pur, a second to Gordgh^t, and another to Gobrndgaej and Chilmiri. 
After the English occupation, and before Bogfri became a Districi 
head-quarters, all these roads were allowed Co fall into decay. Little 
was done till about 1S35, when the Dindjpur road was commenced. 

As late as January 1874 the new map of the Dislrict issued from the 
office of the Surveyor-General gave only the following roads, which, 
with theii length and annual expense of repair* were returned to me 
by the Collector in rS7i>-(i) The Rangpur Road, seventeen miles 
long, costingannuallyforrepair_;^2, ifis. lod. a mile, (a) The Dmijpur 
Road, ending in this District at Niylhingar, 52 miles, total cost of re¬ 
pair, ;^ 36 * 4s. od. (3) The R£jsh^hi Road, ending in this District at 
Raplhir, 14 miles* total cost of repair,'^^32. (4) The DhuE^h^nchii 
Road, entirely within the District, li miles, total cost of repair, ^117? 

3 s. od. (5) The Sirijganj Road* ending in this District at Simabdri, 
tu'enty-twD miles* costing for repair* ds. iid. per mile, (d) The Sibganj 
and MahSsthin Road, entirely within the District, 6 miles long* and 
maihtained at a yearly coat of ^10, (7) Small Station Roads, amount- 
iQg in all to ten miles in length, and kept up at a cost of The 

Surveyor-GeueiaVs map shows another read, runuing eastward from 
Bogri town to the bank of the Brahmaputra beyond the police sta- 
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tLoa of Sh^riAtindL Tlus was> howeveij only a large cart-track^ and 
is not returned by the Collector* 

In 3S74 came the scarcity which has been described at length* ‘ 
The prmdpal form of relief then given was supplied by the tEsking' 
of roads, the labourers being the indigent population capable of 
performing work. The scarcity was most felt in tlie west of the 
District, where the crops on the hhidr lands had beeD quite unable 
to stand the drought] and chiefly in the south-westj wlrere the dffi^n 
rice, which suffered most, is the only crap. In these quarters 
new roads are most numerous. Between February and September 
1S74, the earthwork on fifteen was thrown up. The total mileage 
of these roads, which are of an average width of sijtteen feeq is 
r37 miles. Besides this, a large part of the earthwork of the North¬ 
ern Bengal Bailway, which runs for 39 miles througlt this District, 
was completed during the same period. Since then the whole of 
the rndway embankment has beta finished, and most of the new 
roads have been dressed and finished. The latter were constructed 
principally with the object of uniting the most important parts of 
the District with the new line of railway. The followiug is a short 
description of them^ their termini, the oauntry through whicli they 
run, and the traffic titey are expected to promote;—(1) From Dhup- 
chinchi^ to Slt^hir Railway Station, vid Adamdlghi, thirteen miles 
' long. This road lies entirely within the limits of tli e police division 
of AdamdigJji, which, as the largest tract exporring fine rice, may 
be expected to use tlie railway for that trade. Dhupchinchi^:, the 
centre of the hide tradej might also send its hides down direct to 
Calcutta, instead of by the present circuitous route vid Dacca. 
(3) Dhupchinchii to Bogrh Civil StatioD, twelve miles long; this 
is Che old road raised and nearly re-made, and completes the com- 
rciunidation& between the District head-quarteTs and the railway* 
Treasure will be sent to Calcutta by this route. The whole length 
of the road to the railway is twenty.fivie: miles, as returned by the 
Executive Engineer* (3) Bogri to SMriikdndi. Of tliis road, which 
ia twelve miles long, only seven miles to Nischintipur have been com.- ' 
plfited. The country further to the eastward is low and difficult. (4) 
Bogr^ to Naukhfl^. Out of a total of eighteen miles, only six miles to 
Dhor^ have been made. Tliis road, like the last, is intended to facilir 
tate communications with the rich jute country in the east, in which 
direction also the greater part of tine dus rice is grown. (5) From Sub 
t^nganj to Ilihiganj, sixteen miles long. The former village is a 
small market on the Sherpur road and on the bank of the Karitoy^, 
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two ID d a half miles south of Eogrl Th e roud mos eastward through 
the Bogrd police.division to Il^higanji which is the largest market on 
the N^ai, and passes on its way through the lesser markets of Sdhrul, 
Milancli-^ and Duigipun (6) iFrom Sultinganj to hTaslpOr, sbt miles 
long. This is a soutli^eastern continuation of the last road^ It crosses 
the Karitoyi at Ch^ch^itdr^ market, a place of considerable trade. It 
also does something to open up the east of the District. {7) Dhup- 
chdnehi^ to Copinithpurj nine miles long, opens up an importajit 
jicc-producing tract ( 0 ) Gopinitltpur to Khetl^, she miles long, is a 
contimiation of the above road to the north ^tastp (9) Khetl^l to Hat- 
shahr, four miles long, branches off from the Dinijpur road. (10) 
Burfganj to Slbganj, five miles long, brings these two important 
markets into connection. (ir) Durg^hit to biungolahit is a cross¬ 
road between the Dhupchinebii and Dinijpur roads^ uniting these 
two markets. (13) Sherpur to Gohiil unites the police centre with 
the Outpost, and connects the traffic on the two large roads upon 
which they lie. (13) M£cidh£lf to Ffigfichhd, five miles long, is a 
brand! of the Rangpur road on the east of the Karitoy^. (14) 
Mahisth^n to Suklianpukutii, runs due east from the same main 
roadj and, though not yet completed, docs sometlung towards open' 
iug up tl^e eastern portion of the District^ which before 1874 was 
roadless. (15) Hffi Railway Stadon to Gor^hit^ eighteen miles 
long. Only part of this road is in this District, but it all lies very 
near its northern frontteti artd forms an important addition to the 
communications W'bich may be used by the people of Bogr£ The 
new roads have cost neaiiy ^50,000. Much, however remains to 
be done in the way of bridging. 

Manufactures are unimportan t in Eogr£ District. Indigo^ which 
was formerly largely produced here, has entirely disappeared, being 
pushed out by the great advance in the value of other agricultura.1 
producti The parts of the District where it flourished were the 
eastern and southern police divisions. The largest concern was at 
Dhunot on the Manis, w^hich had eight oufifactorics;. The East India 
Company had ^Ik filatures at Sherpur and Naudipdii. 
liihdSt or vernnciihir History of Bogri, to which I have before referred, 
gives 180S as the date of the establishment of the latter. The same 
authority states that a sum of j^5u,poOj or five lAkM of rupees, was 
yearly distributed in the shape of advances to the rearers of cocoons. 
It also relates that the pecyladons by the chief native manager or 
dkedn^ one Sfb Sankar Dis, amounted to a quarter of tliat amount, 
though his salary was only ^ 7®^^ j ^tid that the other servants 
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of the Victory erabeKaled as much morCr This state of things coo-^' 
tiaued till rS^o, when the Resident discavered what was going ob, 
and raade the guilty parties disgorge ^20,000 in one year. The fac¬ 
tory establiahment then consisted of a diwdn, a saristsddr or head 
clerkj a treasurer, two clerksj one accountant, one k&'wdiddr or ser- - 
geant of the guards sixteen flp 4 his or soldiers, and about two tliousand' .. 
reelers, spinners, aasorters, and heads of labour gangs. This iactoty - ^ 
was sold in 1834, when the connection of the Company with silk 
manufacture in the District came to an end. Since then the silk- '~J 
interest has steadily declined, and the silk now produced is chiefly ''' 
for home use. The cocoons are reared principally in the south-west ' 
of the District and in the Bogrd police division, and are mostly . 
exported to the Tiherpor market in R^jshAhf. According to a report M 
of the Collector, there was in TS71 only one manufactory in this Dis- ^ 
ttict, nanady, the dlk filature of Naud^p^rd, near Bogri, belonging to 
Mr C. G. Ridga He has furnished rue with the following partiqu-.^ 
lars^—The annual outlay of the filature is about Rs. 4S,&cm' or ^^4500;’ 
and tlie business gives daily employment to about 212 men. The 
factory is situated tlnee miles to the north of Bogrd town, and was •. 
originally built by the East India Company as one of the nut-factmies, *: 
under, I believe, the Commercinl Resident at Rangpun When the . 
Company gave up the monopoly of silk, this factory was purcha.sed by ^ 
• Bdbn Dw^ka Nitli Tagore, who sold it to Mr J. C Abbott and some ^ 
^other gentlemen, realising, it is said, more tlian the original purchase ■ 
money by the sale of the copper basins alone. These gentlemen 
converted Maud^p^i into a sugar factory, which they had very soon.. 
to give np owing to losses. The factory then remained closed for 
several years. It was next purchased by Mr Dodgsoti on behalf of 
a mercantile firm in Germany, and re-converted into a silk factory. 

It continued working for about four years, after which it was again 
closed, and remained so until 3365, when the present possessor 
began to work. At that time a fair quantity of silk used to be matin'. 
factured by native agency in this District, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shasid^^pur and GandigrAm, but the manufacture has fvj 
row almost completely died out. Mr Ridge attributes its decay to .^ 
the foflowing causes:—(i) The falling off in the quantity of cocoons -T : 
produced, owing to the contimied failure of the bandi or crops 
the past two seasonsj (2) a considerable increase in the value. 
of Cocoons, caused principally by purchases of the raw material 
for the European market This factory, like others iu neighbour-; 
ing Districts, has felt the late competition with Chinese as well 
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as French and Italian producers, and stopped Tvorkir^ in 1375. 
The native filatures at Sha-sidipur^ Gand^grim, and Shik^ur 
produce only a coatee thready which is principaJlj sent to Calcutta 
to be exported to Bombay. .Silk^wtiaving was formerly a flourishing 
trade^. There are now only a few famiEies of weavers, who work to 
order The Palma ChrLsti, or castor-oil worm, thrives in this Dis^ 
trict; Its silk is of a dark colour, and supplies a very durable and 
cheap cloth for the poorer classes. 

Paper is manufactored in the villages of Sliajidipur and 
in Bogi^ police diyislon. The process of manufacture is as follows 3 
—^Jute mixed with a certain quantity of lime is placed in water 
for eight or ten days. Wh&n a little sofi, it is reduced to a thin pulp 
by means of the pounding instrument called a ifAsjrki. This pulp is 
then washed well in water till the lime is removed It is afterwards 
put into a vat containing pure water, and stirred about quickly by 
means of a stick three feet in length and an inch in diameter. A 
rectangular sieve, made of fine bamboos, and of an area eqnal to the 
siiie of the paper intended to be made, is dipped into the vat, and a 
Jitde of the pulpy matter taken up. The sieve is lifted up hori¬ 
zontally, and shaken gently till the pulp is equally distributed. If 
is then removed from tlie sieve in the form of a sheets and placed 
over a plank for a few minutes, in order to let the water dry off. 
This sheet is then stuck up against a shady and dry mud w'all, atid 
afterwards placed in the sun and thoroughly dried. Placing it 
immediately in the sun is supposed to injure it After this^ a quantity 
of paste made of aidp rice is applied gently over it by means of a 
brush, and the sheet is again dried in the sun. Lastly, it. is thc^ 
roughly ruhbed with a smooth stone, and is then fit for use. The 
oost of manufacture varies from |d. to -J^d. per quire, and. the 
paper is sold at 3 Jd. to per quirt About sixty-six hundred¬ 
weight of fibre is annually used, from which about 32,000 quires 
of paper are prepared. 

Commerce. —There are many centres of active trade both in the 
eastern and western portions of Eogr.^ Distriet The main staples 
of export^ which are conveyed chiefly to Calcutta, Sitdjganj, and 
* Daccaj ere rice and jute, Onre fined sugar and hides are also ex¬ 
ported in considerable quantities; and gdfijd, mustard, and other otP 
seeds, and tobacco in a less degree. The imports arc salt, pieces 
goods, shoes, leather, brass and bell-metal pots and pans^ spices,' 
cocca-nuts, and castor and cocoa-nut oih Grain and pulses come 
from Pdbn^, and potatoes from Bangpur. The rice trade is in every 
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way the most important m the District lE is estimated by the Col^ ^ 
lectotj in his Administration B,epoTt for 1875-73, that the rice'' 
export reaches 600,000 roughly, more than 20,000 tons, 

in an ordinary yean Aimost all this great tratfic is carried on by 
outaiders, and with capital drawn from other Districts. There is not 
a. single great rice merchant in the District who is also a native of ' 
it The leading rice merchant is Sbitol Chandra Kundu gf Kumirp ■> 
on the Gordi river, in the District of Nadiyd. The name gf his ' 
chief manager, Jagareiohan Sliili^, is better known in Bogri He i^'•' 
said to turn yearly a capital of some ;£!£o,ooo, and to eifect two^ 
thirds of Ehe total rice export operations in this Districts He has . 
large storehouses at Gordgbat, Hhi, IBuriganj,. Slbganj, Kicbak, 
Naudap^tdj and/Sult^nganj, which include the largest marts in the. 
north, and centre of the District. The other chief rice markets in. - 


BogrA are KAtitali, Pdnehbibf, JamAlganji Dhupchinchid, Gokal, 
Madhupur, ChipApur, Sondmukhi, and Adamdighu The greatest 
market for the sale of the rice produced in BAdalgAchhi and Adam- 
dfghl does not lie in this District, but in RdjsliAlif, on the west bank ■ 
of the JamilnA, and is called NAugAon. Tlie market was formerly .. ■; 
held on the BogrA side of the river, at the village of Sultdnpur j but 
the owners of it, Bibu AnandanAth Cltaudhari of DhupebAnchiA 
and the RdjA of DubalhAti in RAjshAhi, quarrelled about the division 
of the market-dues, and the latter set up a new market on his 
■ own propertj^on the Rdjshihf side of the JamiinA The RdjAs inftu- . ' 
euce soon made the new mart absorb the best part O'f the trade, . 
whilst SultAupur fell to the grade of a third-class village market 
The Musalmin ^^dris or petty brokers of Gobindapur, in tbe':?;':^ 
Mattor subdivision of the RdjEhihl District, do a considerable rice^;-:-:^ 
business in BogrA. In dman rice they are brokers to a considerable v-:^ 
extent for the French grain-merchants. They consign hundreds of 
boatloads of half-cleaned rice to Chautimnagar (Chandernagorc), ™ 
the Hugll, where it is properly cleaned, put in. bags, and shipped to 
Europe. The greater part of the rice from EogrA is cleaned and 
put up in bags before being sent to the European exporters 
in Calcutta. The bags are made ffgm gunny woven in 
District, principally by Hindus of the KApAli caste. The Gobin-- ':.v;' 
dapur bspdrU also have transactions in &us rice, which they cany. 
down tg Chittagong and Bdkai'ganj. It seems strange that two 
such Districts as these, which hold the first place amongst rice 
exporters, should themselves import from other quarters. The : 

explanation is, that they produce the finest sorts of rice, and it • 
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is profitarble for them to sell all their own produce, and buy inre- 
rior griin for their food supply, A somewhat eimllar movement of 
grain tites place within Bogr^ District. The coarse of the 

eastern J^ali land is found not to stand shipment, as it easily heats; 
and at the same time the western rice is nearly aU drained off for 
exportation. The eastern tract, therefore, has to feed the western. : 

Jute is exported by boat to Sirijganj, whence it is carried to. 
Godlandi intlift steam-flats of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company; 
or direct to Godlandi, to be taken by tram to Calcutta; or, in a few 
instances, the whole way to Calcutta by boat. The Report on the 
cultivation of, and trade in, jute in Bengal, by Bdbu Hem Cliindrd. 
Kerr, gives the following as the prindpal jute marts and centres in 
the District of Bogrd:—Machritpird, Gurahhingd, Mridhupur, Phul- 
birf, GosiinbiW, Mughdt, Miikimcali, Sondtald, Elingi, Dlmnol, 
Mtrzdpur, Kbdnpur, Sherpur, Gdrdiiduha, Son^tnukhi, Dhupeh^n- 
chid, Hilf, Sfbganj, and Tilakpnn The traiSc in sugar is at pre¬ 
sent One of cxpO'it, but by far the greater part of the suga]r produced^^ 
■in Bogrd is retained for local consumption. This trade is one of 
the oldest in the District. In i3io, Dr Buchanan’Hamilton found 
large refineries over the whole extent,of the police divisions of 
Tinchbibi, Khetldl, and BddalgdcbliL He specially mentions that 
the sugar produced in the last tract was the best to be got 
in that part of the countiy^ Refining was carried on witii success 
at Damdamd, on the Jamdn^, down to 1S40. About that time 
die trade was setiousdy injured by large importations of a fine 
soft kind of sugar from Mirzdpur in the Korth-Westem Tiovinces, 
carried on by K^iyiis or M^wdri mercliants. In 1I554, Mr Fay ter 
reported to the Collector that the average prime cost of sugar 
produced in tbe District was Rs. ir a or Ks. above the 
quoted price of best Benai’es.” Hia estimate, however, included 
bags and packing charges. He adds—“ One point m favour of the 
Fdnchbfbi supply is, that when the Company had a depot at that 
place, it was quoted as bTo. r in the Import Warehouse. It is, in 
fact, a stronger grain than any I know of hereabouts.*’ Tbe trade 
afterwards became yet worse ; and about 1S60, all except tire most 
ordinary refining for home use was abandoned. It has, hdviTver, 
since been looking up; and.in rSyj, Mr Bignold reported that be 
found oonsideTable transactions in sugar carried on at Jamdlganj. At 
the present time{iS7g) a sugar refinery has been opened by a Miisal- 
mdii iDErcliant at Damdanid, and exportation to R^jsh^hf and Mut- 
shiddbid is more active than it has been for some years back. 
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The hide trade is a gprowth of the last fifteen years, and is, strange to 
say connected with the revivalist movement amongst the Muliamma- 
dails of this District Before the Wahdbl teaching had found its way 
to Bogrd, aU’classcs of the community, Musalmdns included, preserved 
so much of the caste feelings relating to cattle, arid to dead cattle 
especially, that no one could enter on a trade in- skins without 
losing caste. At tire same time the Chdmdrs of the District, whom 
Hindu society recognises as skin-dealers by birth, were so few 
and so poor tliat they could not start a really lucrative traffic. The 
dead cow or buUock was thrown out on tire gphhdgdr, a plot of land 
in each village specially put aside for this purpose, and not one skin 
in twenty was secured. About i860, however, one Amfr-ud-dln 
Khdn, of Dhupchdnehid, commenced to trade in skins. He waa a 
Wahibf, and was afterwards prosecuted for Iris connection with the 
jihdd. He employed a number of Dindjpur or Patni Chdmdrs, who 
were skilled in tanning, and exported half-dressed hides to Calcutta. 
At tire present time, a great part of this business is transacted by the 
' daldls or brokers of Khdn Sauddgar, a merchant of Dacca, who send 
the skins they buy in this District to Dacca, to be assorted with 
skins from other Districts and then shipped to Calcutta, where they 
are sold under the general name of Dacca hides. A single cow’s 
hide, undressed and uncured, now sells in Bogrd for fixrm Rs. 1-4 to 

Rs. 1-8, or 2s. 6d. to 3s. . 1 ri- • 

The silk trade, which was once the most important in the District, 

has been on the decline since 1840, and has almost died out during 
the last few years. At' present, only a little coarse native silk is 
produced, which is sold at Tdherpur market in Rdjshihf. Down to 
last year (1874), Mr Ridge of Nauddpdrd used to prepare silk for the 
European markets. But the low prices which have ruled since 1873 
induced this gentleman to stop manufacturing altogctlier in 1875. 
Tobacco has never been very extensively produced in Bogrd District, 
but some Bogrd merchants speculate largely in ^ngpur tobacco. 

* Umdeharn Chaudhari of Jamdlganj, a wealthy Hindu of the Sunn 
or Shdhd caste, was one of the first traders to consign it in consi¬ 
derable quantities to the Calcutta market He made a large 
fortune by so doing, and purchased a number of estates in the 
west of this District, but still keeps a small tobacco-shop in 
his native village of Jamdlganj. The oil-producing seeds of 
mustard, linseed, and sesamum are exported to Calcutta, pnnci- 
paUy from the market at Phulbdrf, which is situated midway 
between the two principal producing tracts, the north-eastern and 
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north-western comers of the District Oil-seeds are also exported 
from Chdflilti on the Bangdli, and Gosdfnbiri on the Mands. 
Brass vessels of all sorts are imported, chiefly from Rijshdhf 
District, where they are largely made at tlie village of Kalam on 
the edge of the Chalan bil. Much of this traffic is carried on by 
barter, a new vessel being sold for double its weight in old brass. 
Iron was formerly imported from Bfrbhum, through Murshiddbid, 
but is now entirely brought from Calcutta. Black pepper, cocoa- 
nuts, and betel-nuts are imported from Dacca and Godlandd. Salt 
is brought up from Calcutta through the Sundarbans by dealers, who 
mostly live near Kliulnd, a Subdivisional town in Jessor. Lac, 
which is used for making female ornaments, is brought from the 
Ddrjfling tardi by the Bhutids, and through Murshiddbdd from the 
south of Bfrbhum. 

During my visit to Bogrd I saw in the bdzdr a travelling cloth and 
carpet merchant He told me he was a native of Lucknow, and had 
started thence at the beginning of the cold weather. He had visited, 
Benares, Patni, and Monghyr. After arrivnng at Rdjmahal by the 
railway, he had crossed over to tlie great Kdragold fair in Purniah, 
whence he had pushed on to Dindjpur. In Bogrd he had already 
attended the two large melds or fairs of Gopindthpur and Malidsthdn. 
It was the middle of April when I saw him, and he was then waiting for 
the May fairs in the soutli of tlie District Cotton was once a little 
produced in the north of Bogrd, but the trade in it has quite died 
out. It is doubtful whether tl^e soil of this District is well suited to 
its growtli, and the cotton of the North-Western Provinces is better 
and cheaper. 

In 1872 the Collector drew up a report on the various market 
and mooring dues levied by landlioldcrs in tlris District, which I 
in part condense below. Within the jurisdiction of the police divi¬ 
sion of Bogrd there are two principal markets, namely, Nasfpur and 
Kdlitald, in both of which the vendors of cloth, &C., pay fixed rents 
for their stalls, whilst the sellers of vegetables and other edibles pay 
a fee on each market-day in money or in kind. In the police divi¬ 
sion of Pdnchbibf, Hfli and Jamdlganj arc the two principal markets. 
In both of tliese, those who hold stalls pay an annual rent of 2 dnnds 
per square cubit of land, and others w'ho occupy extra space outside. 
their stalls pay an additional rent of from 4 to X2 dnnds per shop. 
From all sellers of vegetables one pice per shop is leyied on every 
market-day. The proprietors also collect fees at the rate of 2 dnnds 
for every head of cattle, and i dnnd for every goal sold. In addi- 
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tion to these, two tolls arc levied in the HiU market, one for the 
maintenance of the sweeper, and another for an idol. These ' 
are generally raised in kind, some three or four persons, on the 
part of the zantiruidrs, being appointed to realise them, as well as to 
protect tlie interests of the persons frequenting the.market. There 
are altogether seven principal markets in the police division of 
Shdridkdndi. Annual rents are levied from those who occupy stalls, 
but from other vendors no tolls are exacted other than those raised 
by the sweepers of the market. Brokers, appointed by the landlords, 
receive a commission of a half dmid per man from sellers" of jute, 
mustard, &C. In Sfbganj police division the principal markets are 
Sabdaldfghf, Buritali, and Kichak. Mooring-dues are levied during 
the rainy season near Kichak market. Within the police division 
of Bddalgdchhi, the principal market is held at Gobarclulpd. It is 
leased out by the proprietors for Rs. 200 or 300 per annum. The 
leaseholders le^y 4 dnnds per head of cattle, and 2 dmds per goat 
sold, and take from 2 to 4 dnnds from general shopkeepers. Tolls 
on fish and vegetables are also exacted in kind. There is anotlrer 
market named Itakdtjl, belonging to a zaminddr at Tsilierpur in 
Rdjshdlri District, at which a considerable quantity of rice changes 
hands every year. It is leased out for Rs. 91 per annum. The 
lessees levy mooring-dues, and exact from hawkers half a scr of rice 
for each rupee’s worth sold; whilst sellers pay four dnnds as kdyal- 
ddri or weighing-fees per hundred mans. There arc two rivers, 
the Jamfinil and Tulsigangd, in this police division, the moorings of 
which arc leased out for Rs. 13-8-0, and dues exacted at the rate of 
four dnnds per full boatload, and two to three dnnds on a half- 
freighted boat Besides these, the villagers of Bdlubhard and Mir- 
zapur levy dues, under the name of kdHpujd, from the boats that 
anchor in the JamUnd off these villages. There are but two 
petty markets in the police division of Khetldl, which are leased 
out to farmers at Rs. ii and Rs, respectively, which sums 
are a fair index of their proceeds. There arc five markets in all 
within the jurisdiction of the police division of Adamdfghi. In two 
of these, Chdpdpur and Sondmukhf, the landholders collect rent 
from shopkeepers who permanently frequent them. Mooring-dues 
are taken on the rivers near Chdpdpur and Gdydbandhi, at the rate 
of one to two dnnds a boat The landholders of Sondmukhf exact 
mooring-dues at the rate of from one to four dnnds, according to the 
size of the boats. The two principal markets in the Sherpur police 
division, Bdradvdrf and Elangf, are leased out by the proprietors at 
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Rs. 551 and Rs. 104 respectively. Moqring-does are levied by the 
tatninddrs at Biradwdrf, Kilighit, Tulsfghit, and Mrigapur, at the 
rates of one to one and a half dnnds per boat 

There are two markets in the District for which compensation has 
been allowed to the samlnddrs, Pardes and Sabdaldfghf; for the former 
Rs. 185-11-3, and the latter Rs. 228-4-3. of these Adfs are still 

in existence. Pardes is now known as Thdkurhdt, but the owner of 
it does not levy any kind of toll. From the market of Sabdaldfghf, 
as I have already stated, the zaminddrs appear to be in the habit 
of collecting dues. The fact that at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement tliere w'cre only tivo markets for the abolition of transit 
duties in which compensation was given, is considerable evidence 
of the depressed state of trade in those days, particularly when it is 
remembered that this abolition was a very comprehensive measure. 
The Collector adds, “I beg to observe that the collection of 
market-dues at very trifling rates is by no means oppressive to the 
people; indeed, tlie proceeds often do httle more than pay for the 
maintenance and cleansing of the markets, and, I may add, for the 
supervision of the same. The lessee of a hdt generally keeps a 
register of the cattle sold there, which is a very useful check on 
vendors and protection to purchasers. If any owner levies exces¬ 
sive fees, a rival hdt immediately springs up in a neighbouring 
zamindarV* 

Capital and Interest. —^The capital used in Bogid District for 
large commercial transactions is, as I have already remarked, derived 
from other parts of BengaL The hoardings of the people of the 
District are employed in the minor operations of trade, and form the 
capital of the numerous small money-lenders. A large part of the 
specie which is brought by trade is again taken away, in consequence 
of the greater part of the area of Bogrd being owned by absentee 
.landlords. In this way there is a constant movement of capital op- 
w'ards from Southern Bengal, which, being expended on the purchase 
of agricultural products, finds its way in the form of rent principally 
into Rdjshdhl and Dindjpur. The rate of interest varies according 
to the conditions of the loan. . The ordinary rate on petty loans, 
varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, is two pice or a half dnnd in the 
rupee per mensem, which in English accounts would be repre¬ 
sented by 37^ per cent per annum. . Nor is this the highest limit. 
Cases occur in which men well known to be solvent have to pay 
as mucli as 45 and 50 per cent • This is the case when the debt 
is likely to be redeemed in a short time. In large transactions, when 
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a mortgage is given upon movable property, the current rate of 
interest is i8 per cent, per annum. If real property, such as 
houses or land, be mortgaged, the rate is more favourable, being 
sometimes as low as 12 per cent. In negotiating a loan, a lien 
on crops is rarely given; and when there is such a condition, 
the borrower does not obtain better terms, as it is considered 
that he has nothing else to pledge, and has nothing to depend 
on if they fail. Within the last couple of years, a small banking 
or rather loan association has been formed in Bogrl It first 
originated with the clerks of the Government offices, but now- 
some pleaders and landlords hold'shares. It has been registered 
as a limited company with a capital of ^2000. The amount paid 
up, however, is only j^40o. In 1874, I have been informed, a divi¬ 
dend of 24 per cent, was obtained. 

Income and Income-Tax.— ^The only index we have to the value 
of incomes in the Bognl District is the returns obtained during the 
periods in which the income-tax was in force. In 1862-63 nineteen 
persons were returned as having incomes exceeding ;^5oo a year, 
and fifty-one as having incomes between ;;^ioo and ;^5oo. The 
amount of tax realised in that year was j^4537, r6s.; which, judging 
from the previous figures, must have been levied mostly from pos¬ 
sessors of incomes of less than ;;^ioo a year. In 1870-71, between 
which period and 1863 there had been the greatest activity in rice 
and jute export, incomes seem to have considerably increased. 
Thirteen persons were returned as having incomes between ;^iooo 
and 0,000 a year, and one hundred and fourteen persons as 
having incomes of betw’een ^200 and j£'iooo a year. The receipts 
'from the tax in the same year w'crc ;^5620, i6s,, which shows how 
little the increase in large incomes influenced the total amount 
realised. The returns for 1871-72 show an increase of fourteen in- 
jcomes ranging from 2 00 to ;^iooo a year, but in consequence of 
a diminution in the rate of the tax, the receipts were only ;^I388,6s. 

Newspapers. —The position of the public priss in Bogrd is de¬ 
scribed as follows, by a native Deputy-Magistrate of the District;— 
“ Very few newspapers are read in the District, the greater part of 
the population being of the rural class. I give below the number 
of newspapers that arc subscribed for— Hindu Patriot, 6 copies; 
Indian Mirror, i copy; Som Prakdsh, 2 copies ; Amriid Bdzdr Pa- 
irikd, 6 copies; Suldbh Samdohdr, 15 copies; Bangd Darsan, 7copies; 
Murshiddbdd Patrika, 3 copies; Hindu Ranjikd, 3 copies: Grdm 
Vartd, 2 copies; Safidhik Paridarsan, i copy; Bangd Bandhu, 2 
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copies; Education Gazette^ 12 copies; Uriyd Paper, 1 copy; Urdu 
Guide, 3 copies; Desk HUaishini, 4 copies; Asam Mihir, 1 copy; 
Rangpur Dik Prakdsh, i copy; Barisdl Bartabdhi, i copy; Hali 
Shahr Patrikd, i copy; Dacca Prakdsh, 1 copy; Abald Bandhub, 2 
copies. From tire above it would appear that the paper named 
Suldbh Samdchdr has the largest circulation of the English papers 
conducted by natives. The Hindu Patriot has the greatest in¬ 
fluence, The Indian Mirror, also, has some influence, but not so 
much as the former. Of the vernacular papers, the Som Prakdsh is 
a leader of public opinion. The Bangd Darsan's opinion is much 
respected and valued. Among its contributors, there are many well- 
educated and highly-respected natives. The paper named Amritd 
Bdzdr Patrikd is also liked by them on account of its sarcastic way 
of writing. The tone of the press is respectful and loyal towards the 
Government, but the Avriters criticise ver}^ roughly the measures of 
which they disapprove.” 

Institutions. —The principal institutions in Bogri District, besides 
dispensaries and schools, are Musalmin and Hindu charities for the 
relief of the poor and the celebration of religious rites. The Muriil 
charity, the principal among the former kind, was founded by Tarib 
AU Chaudhari,* a rich Muhammadan gentleman of the village of 
Murdil in the Bogrd Police Division, who died about eight years ago, 
leaving his entire property, which then yielded a net income of 
Rs. 7500 a year, for charitable uses and works of public utility. In 
1869, of this amount Rs. 3300 were spent in feeding tire poor, Rs. 400 
in repairing a mosque, Rs. 1100 in constructing a bathing ghdt 
on the bank of the Kardtoyd in front of the Collector's office, and 
Rs. 1000 in making a road. A point of interest is connected with 
the first management of this Musalmdn charity. Tlie founder ap¬ 
pointed one Abdul Majid to be manager; but as he was a minor, it 
was necessary to find some one to administer the chanty during 
bis minority. The founder's choice fell on a Hindu gentleman named 
Raghu Ndth Muzumddr, who is said to have fulfilled the trust given 
him in a most faithful manner, and entirely in accordance with the 
objects of the charity. There is also a public library in Bogrd, 
which was founded in 1854 by Mr R. H. Russel, the Joint- 
Magistrate, but which had to be closed in September 1873 for 
want of funds. In the fire in May 1853, when the Government 
offices were burned down, the raised masonry foundations escaped 
injury. Advantage was taken of these to build the library upon, 
as the new offices were being erected on another site. There were 
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some surplus bricks after the building of the Collectorate, which, 
together with the site, Government made over to the Library Com¬ 
mittee. It thus happened that the only expense to be covered by 
local subscription was the actual erection of the house, and the 
purchase of minor materials and furniture. The total cost of these 
items of expenditure was as. od. The Library house was 

completed in August 1854. There are 584 books at present in 
it, of which 500 were presented at various times by Government 
Of these, 377 are in English, 181 in Bengali, 20 in Urdu, and 6 in 
Persian. When the Library was closed, the nominal subscriptions 
amounted to i6s. od. a month, of which only 4s. was regu¬ 
larly paid, the rest being hopelessly in arrear. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —The total revenue of Bogrd, Dis¬ 
trict in 1853-54, previous to which year there are no records, was 
;^48,43i, i6s. lo^d. In i 8 ( 5 o- 6 i it had risen to 4s. od., 

and in 1870-71 to ^^60,639, 12s. 9|d. Side by side with this in¬ 
crease, the expenditure has shown a relatively greater growth. The 
total disbursements for the Civil Administration of tlie DLstrict, in¬ 
cluding the cost of collecting revenue and the maintenance of police, 
was in 1853-54, jQl2%2, 7a 5fd.; in 1860-61, 1,013, 2s. od.; in 

1870-71, ^^14,857, 3s. ii^d. The main items of expenditure, as 
far as they can be derived from cxistmg papers, have been returned 
to me by the Collector, as shown in the tables on tlie two following 
pages. It must, however, be observed, that these do not give the 
net income or expenditure. Such items as “ Profit and Loss,” Re¬ 
mittances,” “Notes and Cash,” &c, are mere matters of account 

Protection of the Rights of Person and Property has been 
rendered more effective of late years by the increase in the number 
of Magisterial and Civil Courts. In 1840, which is the first year for 
wliich records remain, there was only a single Magisterial Court in 
the whole District In 1850, there was still but one Magisterial 
Court and two Revenue Courts. In 1862, the number of Magisterial 
Courts had increased to four, and of Civil Courts, including Revenue 
Courts and the Courts of Deputy - Collectors empowered to try 
rent-suits, to five. In 1869, there were six Magisterial Courts 
and seven Civil Courts. At the present time there are five per¬ 
manent Magisterial Courta Of these, two try cases which a Magis¬ 
trate of the first class is empowered to decide. A third is officered 
by a Magistrate with second-class powers, and two others try the 
petty cases which fall within the cognisance of a third-class Magis- 
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trate. There is also a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, consisting of 
eight members, each of whom is invested with third-class powers when 
sitting alone; and any two of whom, when forming a bench with a 
salaried Magistrate exercising not less than second-class powers, 
have first-class powers. The Civil Courts of the District are repre¬ 
sented by a Munsiff, officered by two Munsifs at Bogri having jur¬ 
isdiction in the police divisions of Bogra, Sherpur, Shdriakindf, 
Sfbganj, and Adamciighi. The three police divisions of Bddalgdchhi, 
Khetldl, and Pdnchbfbi are subordinate to the Munsif of Bdlurghdt 
in Dindjpur. There is only one Covenanted English officer in the 
District, the Magistrate-Collector. Formerly there were usually two, 
the second being an Assistant-Magistrate-Collector. 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength in 
1872:—One superior European officer or District-superintendent, 
maintained at a salary of Rs. 500 a month, or ^600 a year; 4 sub¬ 
ordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. xoo a month, or ;^i 30 
a year; and 38 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or £^120 a 
year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1560 a month, or a 

year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 37-2-3 a month, or ^44, i is. 5d. 
a year for each subordinate officer; and 203 foot police constables, 
maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1354 a month, or ^£^1624, i6s. od. a 
year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 6-10-8 a month, or a year 
for each man. The oilier expenses connected with the regular police 
are,—an average sum of Rs. too a month, or ;^i2o a year, as 
travelling expenses for the District-superintendent; Rs. 164-6-8 a 
month, or ;^i97, 6s. od. a year, for pay and travelling allowances of 
his office establishment; and an average of Rs. 666-5-4 a month, or 
;^799, 12s. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The 
total'cost of the regular police of Bogra District in 1872 amounted 
to Rs. 4344-12-0 a month, or ;^52i3, 14s. od. for the year; total 
strength of Oie force, 246 men of all ranks. The present area of 
Bogrd District is 1501 square miles, and the total population, as 
ascertained by the Census of 1872, is 689,467 souls. According to 
these figures, there is one policeman to every 6'io square miles of 
the District area, and one to every 2802 of the population. The 
annual cost of maintaining the force is equal to Rs. 34-11-9 per 
square mile of area, and Rs, 0-1-2, or about 2d. per head of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the two 
towns of Bogrd and Sherpur, which have both been constituted 
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municipaliries under Act (b.c.) of i868. In 1872 it consisted of 
two officers of the grade of head-constable and thirty-four men, main¬ 
tained at a total cost of Rs. 243 a month, or j£2gi, 12s. od. a year, 
defrayed by means of rates levied from the householders and traders 
living or carrying on business within municipal limits. The Census 
Report of 1872 returned the joint population of these two towns at 
10,101. The strength of the municipal police, as compared with the 
town population, therefore, is one man to every 280 souls, maintained 
at a cost of nearly 7d. per head of the town population. 

The Rural Police consists almost entirely of clianhiddrs. Under 
the Musalmdn Government the village watchmen were pdiks or 
foot-retainers of the zaminddrs. In the time of Husdin Shah these 
pddks^ with the assistance of Uie siUaddrs or yeomanry cavalry, some 
of whom are still found in a few villages of the District as head¬ 
men, caused serious disturbances, and seem to have attempted to 
obtain independence. They are spoken of as Abyssinians, but it is 
probable that their leaders only were of tliat nation. They were finally 
overcome and expelled the country. Some are said to have gone so 
far west as Guzardt; but the majority went south to Midnapur, where 
they took service with the jungle rdjds on the west frontier towards 
Chutid Ndgpur. After the English obtained possession of Midnapur, 
about 1790, these pdiks caused some trouble, but were reduced to 
order without any extreme severity being necessary. 

It is supposed that, prior to the commencement of tlie present cen¬ 
tury, there were no cAauMddrs, or village watch proper, in this part 
of Bengal By Regulation XIII. of 1813, the first municipal law 
was enacted id Bengal to provide for the protection of towns by 
s/iaukiddrSf paid by rates levied on the populations. In 1815, Mr 
Ewer, Magistrate of Maimansinh, perceiving the applicability of 
this principle to country villages, established the first village 
w'atch, holding tlie zamhiddrs responsible for the support of the 
dtaulAddrs of which it was composed. He foresaw the probability 
of the landlords transferring the new burden to their tenantry, and 
in this way calculated that the actual expense would be borne by 
those who profited by the protection. In 1816, Mr Ewer was trans¬ 
ferred to Rdjshahf, which then included the larger part of the pre¬ 
sent District of Bogrd, and introduced his new system there. About 
the same time the Magistrate of Dindjpur, in which were then con¬ 
tained the north-western police divisions of Bogrd, tried a greater 
stretch of authority, and forced the villagers to patrol their villages 
at night, taking the duty in turns, .according to a system which 
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he called golbandl or zan^rbandi, "This system was soon aban¬ 
doned, on account of the objection made to it by the people, and its 
entire illegality; and the Rdjshahf system was extended, it does not 
appear by whom, to Dindjpur and Rangpur. Mr D. J. McNeile, in 
his report on the village watch of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
makes the following remarks on the introduction of the new system, 
and the urban origin of tlic word chankiddr for a policeman ;—" It 
must not be supposed that in none of all the eastern Districts had 
there ever been such a thing as a village watch. There are indications 
here and there among the old records of the existence in some of 
these and the northern Districts, as in tire Twenty-four Parganis, of 
some scattered representatives of an old establisliment of watchmen. 
But it is perfectly clear that all these Districts, before the reforms 
above-mentioned were carried into effect, were practically destitute 
of a village watch; and tlrat the chaukiddri force, which has survived 
to the present day, was instituted by the local authorities de novo, 
and on a system previously altogether unknown. The authorities 
acted in a manner which was, beyond doubt, unwarranted by law. 
They, in the elercise of their executive functions, summarily extended 
to the agricultural villages in their several Districts the principle upon 
which the municipal regulations for central stations had been framed, 
—viz., that the people of the country should pay for their own pro¬ 
tection. It was undoubtedly through the adoption of these mea¬ 
sures that the term ckaukiddr came into general use to designate the 
village watchmen.” It was borrowed from Regulation XIII. of 1813, 
generally introduced into Eastern Bengal, and more gradually adopted 
in the western Districts. The Nizamat Adalat, about 1818, called Mr 
Ewer’s proceedings in Rijshdhf into question; but as similar mea¬ 
sures had, been eulogised in Maimansinh, and copies of Mr Ewer’s 
report on them circulated to all District Magistrates, the Court was 
compelled to overlook their illegality and take no further action in 
the matter. 

In r866, Mr McNeilc returned the rural police in the Dis¬ 
trict of Bogrd as consisting of 3023 chaukiddrs, maintained exclu¬ 
sively by payments in cash or kind ma<le by villagers. He also 
reported that none w’ere in occupation of lands on service-tenures, 
or were paid in any manner by the zanihiddrs. In 1872, the village 
watch or rural police numbered 2628, maintained either by the 
zaminddrs or by service-lands held rent-free, at an estimated total 
cost of Rs. 68,107, or j^68ro, 14s. od. They also frequently receive 
allowances in kmd from the principal villagers, such as a half- 
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hundredweight of rice at harvest-time. Compared with the area and 
population, there is one village watchman or chaukiddr to every 0*5 7 
of a square mile of the District area, or 1 to every 122 of the popu¬ 
lation; maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 45-5-11, or ^4, los. 
9d. per square mile of area; or i dnn& 6 pies or ajd. per head of the 
population. Each village watchman has charge of 58 houses on an 
average, and receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 2-2-1 
a month, or ;^2, ns. i^d. a year. 

Including the Regular Police, the Municipal Police, and the 
Village Watch, the machinery for protecting person and property 
in Bogri District consisted, at the end of 1872, of 2910 officers 
and men, equal to an average of one man to every 0*51 of a square 
mile as compared with the District area, or i man to every 236 
as compared with the population. The estimated aggregate cost of 
maintaining this force, both Government and local, and including 
the rent-free lands held by the c/taukUdrs, amounted in 1872 to 
Rs. 10,263-5-4 a month, or a total for the year of j^i 2,316; equal to 
a charge of Rs. 82-0-9, or;^8, 4s. i^d. per square mile of the District 
area; or Rs. 0-2-10 or 4|d. per head of the population. 

For police purposes Bogrd is divided into 8 police circles or flidnds, 
and 3 police outposts. The Regular Police were thus distributed in 
1874 :—(i) The Bogrd or Head-quarters police circle, with 16 con¬ 
stables, 4 head-constables, i sub-inspector, and 1 inspector, lying in 
the centre of the District. (2) Sherpur, with 14 constables, 2 head- 
constables, and I sub-inspector, in the south of tlie District (3) 
Shdridkdndi, with 8 constables, 1 head-constable, and i sub-inspector, 
lying.along the whole east of the District (4) Sfbganj, with the- 
same staff as at Shdriikandf, in the north of the District (5) 
Pdnchbffif, with 10 constables, i head-constable, i sub-inspector, and 
I inspector, in the north-west of the District (6) Khetldl, with 
the same staff as at Shdridkdndi, lying in the north of the District, 
between Slbganj and Pdnchbfbi police circles. (7) Bddalgdchhi, 
with the same staff as Shdridkdndi, in the w'est of the District 
(8) Adamdlghi, with 12 constables, 2 head-constables, and i sub¬ 
inspector. The three police outposts are—(i) Dhunot outpost, with 
4 constables and .1 head-constable, situated within the Shdridkandl 
circle; but the officer has subordinate police jurisdiction in portions 
of Bogrd, Sherpur, and Shdridkandl; (2) the Gohdil outpost, with 
the same staff as at Dhunot, situated in the south of the Bogrd 
circle; and the officer in charge has similar jurisdiction in portions of 
Bogrd and Sherpur; and (3) Madhupur outpost, witlr the same staff 
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&s at Dhunot, situated north of the ShdriikAndf circle; and the 
officer in charge has similar jurisdiction in portions of Bogrd and 
Sharidkdndf. The religions and castes of the Regular and Municipal 
Police were thus returned to me on the 7th April 1875 District-* 
superintendent;—Officers—Christian, x ; Muhammadans, 13; Hin¬ 
dus, 30, including 12 Brdhmans, 2 Rajputs, 8 Kayasths, 2 Baidyis, 
2 Godlds, I Sikh, i Gurkha, and 2 of other castes; Men—Muham¬ 
madans, J69; Hindus, 57, including 8 Brdhmxuis, 13 Rajputs, 9 
Kiyasths, 6 Godlas, and 21 of other castes. Of the 2536 ckauilddrs 
constituting the Rural Police, 2412 are Muhammadans and 124 are 
Hindus. 

Working OF the Police. —During the year 1874 the police con¬ 
ducted 1356 cognisable cases, the percentage of final convictions to 
persons brought to trial being 63*1; and 182 non-cognisablc cases, in 
which the proportion of final convictions to prisoners brought to trial 
was 86 per cent. The total number of both cognisable and non- 
cognisable cases was 3047, the percentage of final convictions being 
i6’i per cent The following are the principal cases of serious 
crime which occurred in Bogr^ during the years 1873 ^^74 •— 

In 1873, 8 cases of murder were reported, but detection followed in 
none. In 1874 the number of murder cases was 4, and conviction 
was obtained in only one. In 1873, *2 cases of ddkdiil or gang- 
robbery were reported, in 3 of which detection followed. In 1874 
the number of ddkditi cases was again 12, and conriction was also 
obtained in 4. There yvas no river ddkditi either in 1873 or 1874. 
Towards the close of 1873, the approaching famine and rising prices 
caused a large increase in crimes against properly; and the ill-feeling 
between the landlords and tenants, extending from Pdbnd, added to 
the crimes against public tranquillity. Cases of rioting and unlawful 
assembly rose from 51, the average of the three precedmg years, to 
XII; murders from 3^9 to 8, dangerous hurt from, 4’6 to ii, ddkditi 
from 2’3 to 12, robbery from 5'6 to 17, serious mischief from 6*3 to 
20, house-trespass andburglar>' from 247-6 to 455, wrongful restraint 
•from 6 i* 3 to 154, minor offences against property from 813-1 to 
1031. The grand total of crimes reported within the year reached 
1981 cases, against an average of 977 for the three years preceding. 
At the same time the judicial results were not favourable. No con¬ 
viction followed in any of the eight murders; and 80 persons w-ere 
acquitted, against 75 convicted of rioting. Only 21 persons were 
convicted for house-trespass and burglaiy. In 701 ordinary thefts 
reported, 88 persons were convicted out of 163 put on trial. Under 
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ddkdiil 21 persons were committed to the sessions, aU of whom were 
convicted. * 

Jail Statistics.— In liis Administration Report on the Jails of the 
Lower Provinces for the year 1872, Mr W. L. Heeley, C.S., Inspector- 
General, thus describes the Bogrd jail;—“ Bogr 4 is a sifaall jail, and 
only adapted for about 100 prisoners of all kinds. It is entirely 
of mud, ■ and the walls arc far too low, though probably if they 
were raised they would not stand a cyclone. There is a pro¬ 
position to replace some part of the walls with brick. I pro¬ 
posed the formation of a ward within the jail for the segregation 
of under-trial prisoners, but it has not been sanctioned. There were 
not sufficient appliances for penal labour, but a good deal had been 
done before my visit, and more has been since done. There was by 
the end of the year penal labour for 31 prisoners. Long-term prisoners 
arc drafted off to Rijshdlif.” The above description is still true. 
The walls are stiU of mud, but bricks are being burnt for new and 
more substantial ones. Penal labour has been considerably increased, 
and is entirely intra-munil, the prisoners being no longer let out to 
the Municipality for road-work. 

The following figures give tire statistics of the jail population, its 
numbers, health, and cost, w'ith the result^ of jail manufactures for 
the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870 and 1872. The figures for the 
two former years are not absolutely correct, owing to defects in the 
returns, which cannot now be remedied. An improved system was 
introduced in 1870, about tlie same time that the jail adminis¬ 
trative year was made to coincide with the calendar year. The 
figures from that date may be considered trustworthy. Those 
for 1872 are interesting, as giving the results of jail administra¬ 
tion imder the largely modified regime introduced by Sir George 
Campbell, whereby it was intended to make penal labour really puni¬ 
tive, even at the expense of some diminution in the profit from jail 
manufactures. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Bogrd jail was 80 j the total 
number of criminal, civil, and mtder-trial prisoners admitted during 
the year being 640. The discharges were as follow:—Transferred, 
178 j released, 395; escaped, 2j died, 7; total discharged,'582. 
These figures are derived from a special return furnished to me by 
the Inspector-General of Jails, and reveal a condition of the jail little 
different from what has since been normal to it. In 1860-61, the 
jail returns give a daily average prison populatiorf of 142, the total 
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number of persons admitted during the year being 408. The dis¬ 
charges were—Transferred, 81 j released, 323; escaped, r; died, 8; 
total discharged, 413. In 1870 the daily average number of prisoners 
was 148, the total number of admissions during the year being 358. 
The discharges were—Transferred, 45; released, 325; escaped, 4; 
died, 12; executed, i; total discharged, 387. 

In tire year 1872, out of a total of 344 convicted prisoners, consist- 
iiig of 311 males and 33 women, 270 were Musalmdns, being 247 
males and 23 females; and 53 were Hindus, being 48 males and 
5 females. Divided according to occupation, it appeared that the 
agricultural population supplied the large majority of criminals, 193; 
domestic servants taking the second place in this respect, and number¬ 
ing 49. Habitual criminals, as shonm in the jail returns, were few; 
only 4 persons who had previously been imprisoned being re-con¬ 
victed. There was an almost entire absence of education. Of 265 
convicts admitted during the year, 239 were entirely illiterate, 17 
could do little more than write their names, wliilst only 9 could read 
and write. « 

The sanitary condition of the Bogrd jail has not undergone so 
much improvement as most of the other jails of the Lower Provmces. 
In 1857-58 the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital was 
200*00; in otlier words, every individual confined received hos¬ 
pital treatment twice during the year. The deatli-rate was heavy, 
though not excessive, being 8*75 per cent, on the mean jail popu¬ 
lation. In 1860-61 the percentage of admissions to the hospital 
was as high as 333’09 per cent, whilst the deaths fell to 5 •63 per 
cent of the average population. .In 1870 the hospital adraLssions 
had very much decreased, being 138*51 per cent, but the death- 
rate again rose to 8*10 per cent of the mean prison population. 
This year was marked by tlie prevalence of low fevers, the sick- 
ratc from those diseases rising fi-ora 31 per cent for the quinquen¬ 
nial period 1864-69, to O9 per cent for 1870. In 1872 the Bogrd 
jail showed the cleanest bill of health during its existence. The 
deaths numbered only 2 in all, giving a percentage of 1*85, at a 
time when the general death-rate in the jails of Bengal was 5*34 
per cent In 1873 there was an outbreak of cholera, which carried 
off 15 persons. 

Cost OF Jail Maixticnance. —^Thc average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in Bogrd jail, including rations, establishment, hospital 
charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other expenses, except the 
prison-police guard, is supplied to me by the Inspector-General*of Jails 
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in a special return as follows :—In 1857-58 it was ;;^3, 19s. 7d. per 
head; in i86o-6i, gs. per head; and in 1870, j^4, 

8s, o^d. The cost of the jail-police guard in 1870 amounted to 
j£ 2, 4s. 4id. per individual prisoner, making, with the cost of main¬ 
tenance, a gross cliarge to Government of ;^6, 12s. 4|d. per head. 
This high rate of cost was considerably exceeded in 1872 j the 
gross cost, including the various items of maintenance and guard, 
but exclusive of expenditure on the repair and improvement of jail 
buildings, being 4s. 7d. per head of the average prison popula¬ 
tion. In tlie same year the entire jail expenditure tmder all heads 
was 6s. ofd., of which £261, los. was the cost of the police 

guard, departraentally included in the general police budget for the 
District; £21^, 5s. 9|d. was the cost of rations; and £i(>^, os. 3d. 
of establishment, including the Jail Superintendent’s allowance and 
the pay of jailors and warders. Although the great majority of con¬ 
victs are under sentences of rigorous imprisonment, that is, are 
required to perform penal labour, the profits on jail products and 
manufactures are scarcely appreciable when balanced against the 
heavy expenditure. The untrained labour of all prisoners, and par¬ 
ticularly of short-term ones, involves serious loss of raw material. 
Caste prejudices also have been found to prevent the sale, or depre¬ 
ciate the value, of such articles as oil and flour prepared in the 
jail-mills. 

The office of the Inspector-General has not been able to supply 
me with any information concerning the manufactures of the Bogrd 
jail in 1857-58. I have also failed to obtain any in the records 
of the District Jail Office. In 1860-61, the receipts from the sale 
of manufactures, and the value of stock left in hand at the end of 
the year, amounted to £2og, 15s. 7d.; and the debits against the 
manufacturing department, in the way of materials and repairs to 
machinery and plant, were £166, i6s. lo^d.; leaving an excess of 
credits over debits of ;^42, 18s. 8Jd., tlie average earning of each 
prisoner employed on manufactures being 15s. gd. In 1870, the 
credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to £374, 19s. 7d., 
and the cliaTges against manufactures to £27g, i8s. 7d.; the excess 
of credits over charges, or profit, being £gs, os. 8Jd., and the ave¬ 
rage earning of each prisoner engaged on manufactures, £2, 2s. ajd. 
In 1872, the total estimated earnings of prisoners sentenced to labour 
was;^3i5, 18s. 2|d., and the average earnings per head rose to 
£3* 13s* 7id, The Bogri Jail has in no year been worked at a loss 
in regard to its manufactures, though of late years the debits have 
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increased in a lai^er proportion than the receipts. In 1872 the 
Administration Report of the Inspector-General of Jails returns the 
net cash profit on tlie manufactures in the Bogrtt jail as only eight 
shillings,. Of the 34*05 prisoners employed on an average daily in 
manufacture more or less remunerative, 4*90 were employed in 
gardening, -99 in gunny-weaving, 2 87 in cloth-making, 5*19 in 
brick-making, 3*40 in oil-making, 6‘66 in bamboo, rattan, and reed 
work, 7*58 in string and* twine making, i*8o in flour-grinding, '31 
in tailoring, and '35’ in yam and thread spinning. 

Educational Statistics. —Education has made considerable 
advance in Bogri. District during tlie last twenty years. The 
number of Government and aided schools, English and vernacular, 
has increased from ii in 1856-57 to 29 in 1870-71, and 106 in 
1873-74; and the total number of pupils from 503 to 1221, and 3428, 
during the same periods. This increase has been almost altogether 
dependent on the extension of Government aid. As the granLin-aid 
rules became more or less favourable, the number of schools in¬ 
creased or diminished. The number of private and self-support¬ 
ing schools has always been small in Bogrd, and cannot 
be said to show much tendency to increase. In 1856-57 there 
were only 3; in 1860-61 they had risen to 7. For 1870-71 
no return of this class of school was made, and in 1873-74 the 
number was still 7. In the present year (1875), tlic Deputy-Inspector 
of Schools specially reported to me the existence of eight unaided 
schools, and adds—“ Almost all these pdthsdlds have been lately 
opened by ex-students of our middle-class schools, chiefly Musal- 
mins, in the hope of obtaining Government grants. The subjects 
of instruction in all arc nearly the same as in our aided pdthsdlds. I 
have not as yet met with any /nit/isdlds in this District of the purely 
indigenous form.” Of tlie seven unaided schools in existence in 
1873-74, three were middle-class and four primary. In tliat year the 
entire number of pupils on the rolls was 224, and the average attend¬ 
ance 175. It is known that, besides these means of education, 
village children often receive a kind of private training, mostly of a 
religious kind The mu/ld, or hhon/ldhdr, of a Musalmdn village 
is sometimes able to repeat a few pages of the Knrdn. This 
little knowledge he communicates at odd intervals to the boys 
of the village. A shopkeeper, also, occasionally devotes a half 
hour a day to instructing his son in accounts. The com¬ 
parative table on the next page, compiled from the reports of the 
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Director-General of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 
1870-71, exhibits the number of Government and aided schools in 
the District during each of those years, the number of pupils, the cost 
of education to Government, and the amount defrayed from fees or 
from private sources. The great share of the cost of education now 
borne by private contributions, which has risen from ^82, los. 9 id. 
in 1856-57, tO;^645,4s. a^fd. in 1870-71, and to ;£’924, 13s. 9id. in 
1873, shows that, though the people may be unable to accomplish 
much by unaided effort, they arc willing to bear their portion of 
the expense. The cost of schools to Government has largely in¬ 
creased, but not in so great a proportion—from ;i^368, los. 5£d. in 
iS 56 -S 7 » to 17s. 7 sd- ift 1S70-71, and to ;^987, 6s. rod. in 

1873-74. Amongst the different classes of schools, the most marked 
increase is in the aided vernacular schools, which did not exist 
either in 1856-57 or 1860-61, and numbered 15 in 1870-71 and 
18 in 1873-74—the scholars in tlie latter year being 607. I am 
not in a position to give all the school statistics of the District, 
including tliose of receipts and expenditures, later than for the year 
1873-74. Some important figures have, however, been furnished 
to me by the Deputy-Inspector down to the end of the following 
year, the 31st March 1875. From them it appears tliat on that 
date there were no Government and aided schools in existence, 
attended by 3303 pupils, of whom 1351 were Hindus and 1952 
Muliammadans. R^rding the social status of the pupils, 809 
belonged to the middle and 2488 to the lower classes, the upper 
being unrepresented. Besides these, there w'ere only 6 private and 
unaided schools not under the inspection of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, tliough occasionally visited by its officers. These had 174 
pupils on their rolls, of whom 64 were Hindus and no Muham¬ 
madans. The grand total of schools in Bogrd District is thus 116, 
attended by 3477 pupils j or one school to every 12-85 square miles 
of area, and one to every 5943 of tite population, attended by one 
student for every 198 of the population. Excluding tlte single girls’ 
school, attended by 29 pupils, the result shows 115 schools for the 
male population, attended by 3448 boys. Taking the male popula¬ 
tion at 347,864, this gives one school for every 3025 males, and one 
boy attending school for every roi of the male population. 

The table on the followang page, which gives the educational 
statistics for 1873-74, is taken from the annual report of the Educa- 
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tioa Department for iliat year. It exhibits the state of public in¬ 
struction in a somewhat different form from that given in the pre¬ 
vious table, as it specifies the number of unaided schools as well 
as aided, and gives the actual average attendance, as well as the 
number on the rolls of both kinds of schools. The succeeding para¬ 
graphs are mainly reproduced from the reports of tlie officers of the 
Educational Department for tlie years 1856-57, 1860-61, 1870-71, 
1872-73, and 1873-74. 

Higher Class Schools. —There is only a single school of this 
deicription in Bogrd. It was founded in 1853. In 1856-57 the 
Ix)cal Scliool Committee reported : “The school appears to be 
resorted to principally by the sons and relatives of the clerks and 
others connected with ilie Courts. The inhabitants of the place 
itself seem to prefer the Bengali School. The number of boys at 
present attending the scliool is 85. The tuition fee is 8 Annas 
per boy. The first class contains 14 boys, of an average age of 17; 
tile second class 9 boys, of the average age of 15 ; the third class 
20 boys, of the average age of 14; and the fourth class 42 boys.” 
In 1860-61, tlie Inspector of Schools for North-Eastern Bengal 
made the following remarks There has been, during the year 
under report, a marked improvement in the average daily attend¬ 
ance of the boys in this school, and this, I think, has led to 
an improvement in the condition of the classes. Though the rate 
of schooling fees has been enhanced, the school has not suffered 
from any diminution in the number of the pupils in consequence. 
The rates charged before were one rupee per month for each boy 
in the first class, and eight ofin&s from each boy in all the other 
classes. Those since adopted are one rupee from each boy in the 
first and second classes, bvelve Annds in the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes, and eight dnnds in the seventh or last class.” During 
the following ten years the school progressed considerably, but in 
1870-71 began to decline. “The number on the rolls,” says 
the Inspector, “at the end of this year was i24i against 133 of 
the pre\nous year; and the fees and fines have diminished by about 
Rs. 70. Ten candidates appeared at tlie cntrancc-e-xaraination, of 
rvhom only three were successful, one passing in the second and 
two in the third division. This is a great falling oflT. I was able 
last year to report that this school had passed eight candidates, four 
gaining scholarships.” The falling off continued in 1872-73, as the 
following report shows:—“ The number on the rolls has fallen, 
owing, it is said, partly to the increase of fee-rates, partly to the 
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opening of primary schools in the interior, and partly to other 
causes not very clearly explained. The daily attendance at the school 
seems to have improved, being 77 per cent, against 70-6 per cent for 
the previous year. Of the three candidates prepared for the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance-Examination, of wliom one was the Pramathauith 
prize-boy, only one could appear, and he proved unsuccessful. The 
schoolhouse, it seems, had been in disrepair for a long time, so 
much so, tliat the school could not be held except in the morning 
hours for eight months of the year. It was accommodated during 
that time in a house which was occupied by another school from 10 to 
4. The general examination results were, however, fair,^* In 1873-74 
lire Inspector writes :—“ The annual assignment has been reduced 
from Rs. 2400 to Rs. 2100. The collection from fees amounts to 
Rs. 1200, and the Bogrd Municipality has made a grant of Rs. 240 
per annum. The teaching staff consists of six masters, one pandit, 
and one mauhi. The school has suffered severely owing to change 
of masters, owing to a strong spirit manifested by some of them of 
attempting to better their condition in life.’* 

Middle-Class English Schools. —In 1S70-71 the Inspector re¬ 
ported : “ There has been no increase in the number of this class of 
scliools. Sherpur has decide;dly improved. There were at tlic end 
of the year 73 pupils on the rolls, against 65 in the year previous. 
Both candidates sent up for the minor-scholarship examination were 
successful The present head-master has taken great pains with tlie 
school The Gobindaganj school has fallen off in numbere and at¬ 
tendance, tliere having been 58 on tlie rolls and an average attend¬ 
ance of 27, against 64 and 34 at the time of the previous report. This 
is diiefly to be ascribed to local misunderstandings, whicli have, how¬ 
ever, now been overcome, and the‘school again promises well. No 
candidates appeared at the minor-scholarship examination.” In 
the following year the Gobindaganj school ceased to exist, and the 
Inspector in 1872-73 was not able to say much in favour of the only 
remaining English school “Of tire 2 6 middle schools, only one (aided), 
situated at Sherpur, teaches English. At the last minor examina¬ 
tion two boys from this school obtained scholarships.” In the follow¬ 
ing year another school of this class was opened at Jdlpur, in the 
Pdnchbfbf police division. Of this and the Sherpur school, the 
report in 1873-74 is still unfavourable. “ The two middle English 
schools are both suffering from the want of competent teachers, and' 
one also from irregularity of payment on the part of the managers." 
The total number of pupils attending these two schools was 92. 
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Middle-Class Vernacular Schools. —In 1870-71 the Inspector 
reported: “ There are fifteen schools of this class in BognL The 
Deputy-Inspector states that seven of these have done well Two 
schools have had grants-in-aid sanctioned during the course of the 
year. The schools at Damijdnf and Jamdlpur are both very good. 
At Lakshmikhola, at one time during the year, the number of pupils 
dwindled to six.” The school has, however, improved since then, and 
had twenty pupils on the rolls in 1874. A fair number of candidates 
passed the vernacular-scliolarship examination. This class of schools 
seems to be at jiresent the best in the District. The report for 
1872-73 says:—“Of the twenty-five middle vernacular schools, seven 
arc entirely supported by Government The Deputy-Inspector speaks 
very favourably of them. They are well attended and well taught, 
and come out well at the annual examinations. The aided middle- 
class vernacular schools are nine in number. Although they are 
on the whole fairly attended, and prove successful at the annual 
examinations, the Deputy-Inspector thinks that their management 
would improve if they were taken directly under Government control, 
and dealt with on the same terms as the seven Government schools 
of the District * A tcadier,* he says, Mvill serve on smaller pay in 
a Government school than he will in an aided school.’ He adds, 
that ' in aided schools there are irregular and sometimes under pay¬ 
ments, and other instances of weak aud bad management* There 
are some unaided middle schools in which the course of studies is 
the same as in the Government and aided sdrools. It seems that 
these schools have been set up for some time in the District; and they 
would have ere long applied for Govemment aid if the aid system 
had not been in abeyance of late.” The Inspector in 1873-74 again 
reports w’ell of these schools. “ The seven Govemment schools of 
this class teach 401 pupils, of w'hoiu 207 are Hindus and 194 
Muhammadans. The average daily attendance is 334, and the cost to 
Govemment per school is Rs. 20, except in the case of tlie Head¬ 
quarters school, which costs Rs. 25 j>er month, and is decidedly one 
of the best vernacular schools in the Rajshdlif Division. Of the 18 
aided middle vernacular schools, 11 have received aid during the 
year. These rS schools teach 607 pupils, of whom 363 arc Hindus 
and 244 Musalmans. The average daily attendance at these schools 
is 427. There are three unaided middle schools, the best of which, 
at Naukhfla, is supported entirely by RAjd Praniatha Ndih Rdi, of 
Dlghapati}'a, at a cost of Ra 56 per month. The number of candi¬ 
dates for vernacular scholarships was 43, of whom 37 passed; in 
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fact, this District came off second in the whole Rijshdhf Division.” 
The Head-quarters vernacular school is the oldest Government- 
aided school in Bogri, and has always borne a good reputation. Mr 
Yule wrote in 1846 : “I examined the school at some lengtlv in 
company with the Sadr Amin on the 12 th instant, and we were much 
pleased with the progress made by tire scholars, with the emulation 
displayed by them, and with the ability and zeal shown by the^^andiU* 
The Magistrate’s report for 1872-73 bears similar testimony: “The 
one situated in the town, and called the Bogrd Model School, is de¬ 
cidedly tlie best in every respect. It has now the names of 240 
■ pupils on the rolls, witli an average daily attendance of about zoo. 
In the last vernacular-scholarship examination the school sent up 
eight pupils, all of whom passed successfully, three having gained 
scholarships, one of whom stood first in the general list of passed 
candidates from the Districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bogrd, and the 
Subdivision of Sirdjganj.” 

Primary Schools. —Before 1872, primary education in this Dis¬ 
trict was in the backward condition I have before described. In 
order to carry out the Government resolutions issued in that year, a 
Deputy-Magistrate was specially appointed to inquire into the most 
suitable sites for some sixty new schools which were to be established. 
A list was drawn out, which was .sanctioned by the Magistrate, and 
notices were issued to the people of the selected villages, directing 
them to send up resident candidates for the appointments of teachers 
or gurus. Those sent up were exammed, and, if qualified, appointed. 
The Inspector, in 1872-73, reported : “The number of primary 
schools in the District is at present sixty-five. It was only six before 
the ordeis of September were carried out. There are 1429 Muhamma¬ 
dans and 688 Hindus attending these pdthsdlds. The average roll 
number is 32*07. ‘Only 226 pupils,’ says the Deputy-Inspector, 

* belong to the middle, and all the rest to the lower classes of society, 
being for the most part children of cultivators and small rayatsi Very 
few of these children would be receiving any sort of instruction biit 
for the boon conferred by Government on them in establishing these 
primary schools. All the six old pdihsdlds and twenty of the new 
pdthsdlds liave got house accommodation ; the others are now being 
held in unoccupied huts provided by the leading men of the villages, 
who, with very few exceptions, have promised to put up houses for 
the pdihsdldi at their own expense. Most of the new pdihsdlds have 
been seen by the Deputy-Inspector, and nine of them he found very 
largely attended by pupils. The qualifications of the gurus are 
summed up thus:—8 arc passed pupils of some training-school, 
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15 are vernacular scholars, 13 are first and second class pupils of 
middle schools, and 30 are private students, well up in zamlnddri 
and mahdjani accounts j 34 of thci^/rware Hindus, and 3a Muham¬ 
madans. The only ward's estate in the district of Bogrd is a small 
one, and has as yet made no contribution; but a sum of Rs. 30. 
per month has been sanctioned from the Government Estate Im¬ 
provement Fund tow'ards the maintenance of a middle school on the 
Government estate at Jifpur.” IIjc report of 1873-74 was as follows: 
“ The number of pdt/isdlds was 78 on the 31st Mm'cH 1874, against 66 
on the same date of the previous year. The number of pupils was 
2202, of whom 678 were Hindus and the rest Musalmans. The total 
Government expenditure (inclusive of Rs. 22-5-6 on account of 
the postage of bearing letters) was Rs. 3236-13-6, out of the 
District allotment of Rs. 3800. The expenditure of the people in 
these schools in tuition fees, subscriptions, and payments in kind, 
amounted to Rs. 1557. The people had, however, provided the 
pdt/udlds with house accommodation, although all the huts raised 
for the purpose were blowm dowm by the cyclone of the 3d of April. 
The high prices of food-grains are also pressing severely upon die 
people; and die Deputy-Inspector recommends tJiat the stipend rates 
of the village teachers be raised temporarily to the ma.\imum limit 
of Rs. 5 prescribed by Government- The primary scholarship exami¬ 
nations were held by the Deputy-Inspector at four different places; 
and out of die twenty-four candidates that presented themselves, four 
were selected for scholarships, made tenable agreeably to the request 
of the •candidates, one at a middle English, and the rest at Govern¬ 
ment middle vernacular schools.” 

Normal School. —The Report of 1873-74 states: “ A third-class 
normal school was started at the sadr station in December 1S73. 
The roll number is 26, and the average age of the pupils 18 years. 
It is said that pupils have left die Government model school and 
joined this institution, under an impression that they could compete 
from it for vernacular scholarsliips. The practising pdihsdhi seems 
to have become very popular, and attracted a laige number of 
students, who expect to receive here an education like that imparted 
in the middle schools.” 

Girls’ Schools. —In 1870-71 it was reported: ‘‘Of the four 
schools of this class returned in last report as existing here, one— 
the Khedal girls’ school—was closed in last November. It was widiin 
three quarters of a mile of another verj' flourhshing school, and the 
need for it was never evident. 'Die other school in the sadr 
station having twenty girls on the rolls, and an average attendance of 
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twelve, is a thoroughly satisfactory institution. Tlie master, who is 
also head pandit of the Government model school, is an admirable 
teacher, and has his heart in his work at both schools. I was much 
struck by tlie intelligence sho^vn by the girls.” In 1S72-73 the Inspec¬ 
tor says, “ There are three aided girls’ schools in tire District, which 
teach 72 pupils in all, of whom 31 are Muhammadans*, and the rest 
Hindus. From the Deputy-Inspectoi^s Report, the girls’ schools 
seem, on tire whole, to be doing better in tlris District than is usually 
the case elsewhere. Although tire average age of the girls that 
attend them falls short of nine years, yet from the list of books (given 
by the Deputy-Inspector) which constitute their studies, they seem 
in tire highest classes to come up to the standard of middle schools. 
The Bogri girls’ school is the best of the three.” The report of the 
following year, 1873-74, is less favourable: “There was a private 
zandnd school at the station which has now ceased to exist. The three 
girls’ schools in the District teach 77 girls, of whom 50 are Hindus 
and 27 Musalmans. The school at the sadr station is the best, 
and was visited by ladies and gentlemen who have left very favour¬ 
able remarks in the visitors* books.” Respecting the opening of 
girls’ classes in pdi/isdlds, the Deputy-Inspector has no very favour¬ 
able opinion. 

Muhammadan Education.— “In proof of the (act that educa¬ 
tion is making way among the Musalmdns, the Deputy-Inspector 
adduces the following facts :—(i) Out of 2202 primary pupils, 1524 
are Musalmdn clrildren ; (2) three out of the four primary scholars 
of the year are Musalmans; (3) 40 out of the 77 village teachers 
are Muhammadans; (4) six of the middle schools of the District 
are almost pure Muhammadan schools, being attended almost 
exclusively by children of that faith; (5) out of the 37 vernacular 
scholars of the year, 18 are Muhammadans; (6) the appointment 
of a maulvi to teach Persian and Arabic brought an accession of 
40 Musalmdn pupils to the ziid school.” 

In 1872-73 the creed and caste of the teachers were tlius 
returned by the Inspector: “ Of a total of 126 teachers, 86 were 
Hindus and 40 Sunf Muhammadans. Of the 86 Hindus, 3r were 
Brdhmans, 33 Kiyastlrs, 10 Nabasdks, 4 Kaibarttas, and 6 of other 
castes. Dacca supplies much the greater part of the higher class 
schoolmasters, though Pdbnd men are found in some schools 
in tlie south of the District.” Tire head-master of the Govern¬ 
ment English School is from Pdbnd, the pandit is a Rdrhi Brdhman 
from HilgU, and the niavlvl is a Chittagong Musalmdn. One 
Rdjbansf, who gives his surname as Dds, is the second master of 
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tlie Chachartird middle vernacular school. In the minor Hindu 
school, the Brdhman and Kayasth masters arc invariably of the 
Bdrendra sept These facts show from what distances Hindus come 
for this sort of employment, and are an evidence of the want of suit¬ 
able men in tlie District itself. Further instances are supplied by 
the head pandit oS. the Jamdlganj school, who comes from Midnapur; 
the master of Gopindthpur, a Baidyd from Jessor; and tlie second 
master of the Jdfpur English school, a member of the potter caste 
from Nadiyd. 

Postal Statfstics. —There has been a great increase in the use 
of the Post-Office within the last ten or fifteen years. Since 1861-62, 
the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received at the 
Bogrd Post-Office has increased nearly threefold; the total having 
advanced from 20,744 in 1861-62, to 57,59* in 1870-71. The num¬ 
ber despatched was 26,190 in 1861-62, and 33,545 in 1S65-66. 
I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the number of letters despatched 
in 1870-71. The postal receipts increased from ;^223, 13s. 4d. in 
1861-62, to ^^538, 133. 8d. in 1870-71. 

Postal Statistics of Bogra District for the Years 


1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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Fiscal Divisions or ParganXs. —Owing to frequent changes of 
jurisdiction, much confusion exists as to the list of the Fiscal Divi¬ 
sions of Bogrd. In 1870, the Collector’s special report showed 
79 pargands as existing witliin the limits of the District The 
Board of Revenue’s Pargand Statistics give only 45 for precisely 
the same area. In 1875, the Inspector and Sub-Inspectors of police 
divisions returned a total of 46 pargavds, after the District had 
been reduced by one-third of its former size. . The officer in charge 
of the Record Office at the same time supplied me, tlirough the 
Collector, with a return showing 33 pargartdsj four of which had 
not been given by the Police. The following list is founded on 
this latter return, corrected by the Board of Revenue’s Statistics. The 
area, amount of land revenue, and number of estates, is generally 
correct j but, on account of the large and firequent changes of juris¬ 
diction of late years, I cannot be sure that the Civil Court to which 
each pargand is subordinate is correctly given. I have used, on 
this point, the Board of Revenue’s Return, together with such infor¬ 
mation as I could obtain from the offices of the Mimsffs of Bogri 
and Bdlurghdt, wdthin whose jurisdictions the whole District lies. 

(i) ApAil contains an area of 24,133 acres, or 3770 square miles. 
It consists of 15 estates, pays an annual Government land reve¬ 
nue of ;£^39I2, i8s., has an estimated population of ix,8oo souls, 
and is subject to the jurisdiction of tlie Munsifs Court at Bdlurghit 
in Dinijpur. The greater part of this pargttf/d consists of Govern¬ 
ment klids tnahals, which were bought in at a sale for arrears of 
revenue in 1836. In pargands ApAil and Sagund there are seven such 
fnahals. The largest, known as lot Chdulpdrd, belonged to the family 
of Rajib Lochan Mandal of Belarala, the great mercliants and samin- 
ddrs of this part of the country. In 1837 this lot, togetlier with four 
other tnahals, was let out in farm to Mr J. W. Payter for fifteen 
years as a rasadi ijdrd, at a progressive rent of ;^i45o for the 
first ten years, and ;^iSo additional for the remaining five years. 
In 1856, the fanner obtained a new lease jointly with his nephew, 
Mr J. R. Payter. The latter gentleman now holds these estates 
together with two others, having obtained a lease of them in 1873 
for tliree years at an annual rent of ;^2394» 3s. pd. 

(2) Aurangnagar: area, 13,158 acres, or 20*56 square miles; 20 

estates; land revenue, 6s.; population, 8984; Court at 

Bogrd. 

(3) AndalgAon : area, 248 acres, or *39 square miles; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^i2, i8s. ; population, 127 ; Court at BdlurghdL 
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(4) BAman Khanda: area, 700 acres, or i‘09 square miles; i 
estate; land revenue, j^57 ; population, 493; Court at Bogti. 

(5) BArbortA : area, 18 acres, or '03 square miles; 1 estate; land 
revenue, jQt, 6s.; population, 18 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(6) BArbakpOr : area, 7428 acres, or ii‘6o square miles; to 
estates; land revenue, 17, 8s.; population, 1538 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(7) BarabAzu : area, 38,358 acres, or 59'93 square miles; loi es¬ 
tates ; land revenue, ;^947,16s.; population, 26,760; Court at BogrA. 
In 1872, 97 estates belonging to this par/^rtd were transferred to 
Pdbnd from this District. Previous to that transfer, the Statistical 
Return of the Board of Revenue gave the area at 5249 acres or 
8*26 square mUcs, and the land revenue at;^8i4, los. The figures 
I have given above are derived from the records of the Bogrd Collec- 
torate, and are, I believe, correct. This par^nd, like Pratdpbdzu 
and others, derives its name from being situated in the old Muham¬ 
madan sarkdr of Bdzilhi, which stretched across from near Dindjpur 
towards Sylhet, and was situated on both sides of tlie river Kardtoyd; 
bdzuhd being the Arabic plural of bdzu^ which means a wing or side. 

(8) ChAtnaoar : area, 3569 acres, or 5*58 miles; i estate; land 
revenue, j^335, 12s.; population, 1825; Court at Bdlurghdt 

(9) CmNDABAzfr; area, 644acres, or i square mile; r estate; land 
revenue, ;^4o, 8s.; population, 327; Court at Bdlurghdt. 

(10) DAthiA JahAngIrpur: area, 147 acres, or *23 square miles; 

I estate; land revenue, 14s.; population, 114; Court at 

Bogrd- 

(11) DAyAnagar; area, 710 acres, or i*ii square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^^137, 8 s.; population, 677 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(12) Fathijangpur : area, 3577 acres, or 5’59 square miles; 
5 estates; land revenue, ^^255, 12s.; population, 2415; Court at 
Bogrd. 

(13) GorAghAt : area, 17,276 acres, or 26'37 square miles; 

I estate; land revenue, 12s.; population, 8254; Court at 

Bdlurghdt 

(14) JahAngIrpur: area, 1705 acres, or 2-63 square miles; 2 
estates; laud revenue, ;i^2oi, 6s.; population, 1136; Court at 
Bdlurghdt 

(15) KAlIgAon: area, 1513 acres, or 2-36square miles; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ;^i40, 2s.; population, 1031; Court at Bogrd. 

(16) KhAngAir: area, 13,066 acres, or 20*42 square miles; 23 

estates; land revenue, 6s.; population, 6391; Court at 

Bdlurghdt 
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(17) Khas TXluk : area, 515 acres, or -So square miles ; 1 estate; 
land revenue, j^ 66 , 8s.; population, 262 ; Court at Bdlurghit. 

(18) KhetlXl; area, 2678 acres, or 4*18 square miles; 3 estates; 
land revenue, ;;^388, 14s.; population, 1367 ; Court at Bdlui^hit 

(19) KhXttA; area, 87,584 acres, or 136*85 square miles; 122 
estates; land revenue, ;^47iS» population, 59,805; Court at 
Bogrd. 

(20) Kusamb/ : area, 2802 acres, or 4-38 square miles; 8 estates; 

land revenue, 12s.; population, 1914; Court at BogrtL 

(ai) MihmAnshAhI: area, 106,417 acres, or 163*15 square miles; 
74 estates; land revenue, ;^s84S, x8s.;.population, 72,765 ; Court 
at BognL 

(22) MAhXsinhpur; area, 844 acres, or 1*32 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ;^ii2, 6s.; population, .570; Court at Bdl* 
urghit 

(23) PAtiladaiia : area, 48 acres, or *07 square mites; 1 estate; 
land rewnue, ^4, 12s.; population, 32; Court at Bogrd. 

(24) . PRATApnArd : area, 143*247 acres, or 223*54 sqxiare miles; 
37 estates; land revenue, ^^5366, 6s.; population, 101,263 > Court 
at Bogrd. 

(25) SagijnX : area, 13,214 acres, or 20*33 square miles; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ;^iioo; population, 6363 ; Court at Bdlurghdt. 

(26) ShA^AhAbAd : area, 604 acres, or *94 square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^3i, i8s.; population, 573 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(27) SIbpur : area, 23,654 acres, or 36.96 square miles; 2 estates; 
land revenue, ;^i782, 14s.; population, 22,545 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(28) Shkrpur: area, 255 acres, or *40 square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^2i, 8s,; population, 178; Court at Bogrd. 

(29) SiLBARSV^: area, 151,758 acres, or 237*12 square miles; 197 
estates; land revenue, ;^io,357, 2s.; population, 144,643; Court at 
Bogrd. 

(30) TAluk JAf: area, 3267 acres, or 5*10 square miles; 7 es* 
tales; Land revenue, ;^29i; population, 1596; Court at Bdlurghdt 

(31) TappA BlAs : area, 537 acres, or *84 square miles; 6 estates; 
land revenue, ^^45, 145.; population, 375 ; Court at Bogrd. 

(32) UcHiMASTA: area, itoi acres, or 1*72 square miles; i 
estate; land revenue, ^£ 4 , 4s.; population, 8x8; Court at Bogrd. 

The Climate of Bogrd is little different from that of most Central 
and Eastern Bengal Districts. The year is distinctly divided into 
a dry season (which is also the hottest time of the yearf, a rainy 
season, and a cold season. The hot weather commences in April, 
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and lasts the greater part of tliree months, when it is succeeded by 
the rains, which begin about the middle or end of June, and stop 
in the middle of October. Though the rains tlien cease, the cold 
weather cannot be said to begin till the middle of November. 
The climate is, on the whole, less severely hot than in Districts 
which arc in the same latitude but further to the west j and the cold 
weather is rather longer. These circumstances, together with the 
fact that animal food is easily procurable in consequence of the 
large Musahnan population, make Bogrd a fairly healthy residence 
for Europeans. The average mean temperature is 7877*, and the 
average rainlall 73*89 inches. The Meteorological Department thus 
returns the monthly rainfall at the Civil Station of Bogrd in 1874: 
January, 2*49 inches; February, 5*65 inches; March, *10 inches; 
April, 6*90 inches; May, 8-21 inches; June, 16*35 inches; July, 
10*83 inches; August, 9*70 inches; September, 16*50 inches; 
October, 9*28 indies; November and December, ml. Total rain¬ 
fall, 86*02, or an excess of 7*25 inches over the average. The 
monthly rainfall of 1873, the scantiness of which was the cause of 
the great scardty of the following year, was—Januaiy, *22 inches ; 
February, *10 inches; March, nii; April, 3*12 inches;*May, 2*01 
inches; June, 6*74 inches; July, 7 95 inches; August, 12*83 inches; 
September, 3*29 inches; October, a few drops on three days not ap¬ 
preciable by the rain-gauge; November, nil; December, 0*38 inches. 
Total rainfall, 36*64 inches, or 42*13 inches below the normal average 
quantity, and 49*38 below the fall of the following, and 29*52 below 
that of the preceding year. The rainfall for the years 1869,1870,1871, 
and 1872 were respectively 91*70, 80*32, 82*54, and 66*16 inches. 
The average rainfall from 1865 to 1868 was 80 inches. The direction 
of the winds in tlie cold w'eather and beginning of the year is from the 
north, occasionally veering round towards the north-east. As the 
year advances and the iveatlier gets warmer, the breeze becomes 
more and more easterly, changing riglit round to west in May and 
June. In those months, also, it sometimes fortunately comes up 
from the east, and is much cooler than tlie west wind, which is 
part of the great hot winds of Upper India. The coolness of the 
easterly breeze is probably due to its passing over the Brahmaputra. 
In the rains the ndnd is south and south-east, and west or north¬ 
west during the period between the cessation of the rains and the 
regular ^old weather. The temperature is generally moderate; the 
heat in the shade scarcely ever exceeding 95“, and being usually 
near, if not under, 85“ in the hottest months. The highest reading 
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I have met with in the records is 98°, in May 1873. The cold 
weather is often very cold, the thermometer sometimes marking as 
low as 40°. In January 1864 it fell as low as 38“. 

The Medical Aspects of the.District indicate the presence of a 
considerable amount of malaria, principally in its eastern and south¬ 
western portions. The prevailing diseases are fevers, intermittent, 
remittent, continued, and tlieir sequelae; various forms of bowel 
complaints, hepatitis, spleen disease, scrofula, scurvy, rheumatism, 
and in the cold montlis, bronchitis. The causes of these diseases 
are rather to be found in the nature of the ordinary occupations of 
the people, tlian in any special insalubrity of tlie District Three- 
fourths of the people are growers of rice, the cultivation of whicl\ 
exposes them constantly to every inclemency of the weather. In 
the sowing season tlie peasant has to stand all day up to his knees 
in the flooded fields, whilst planting out tlie seedlings. In the 
cold weather, he has not sufficient clothing to keep him warm. His 
food is, for a large part of the year, and especially during the 
unhealthy autumn montlis, new rice of a coarse description, which 
is always found to be the cause of sickness. Diarrhoea is very 
common in the months of August, September, and October; and 
dysentery is often very severe. Cholera is almost always presenf 
in the south-west of the District, which is not far from tlie Chalan 
Mi, where Dr Mouat said this disease was endemic. The medical 
officer of Bogri, whilst admitting that many efforts liave been made 
to improve the sanitation of the town of late years, says that little 
of permanent value has been accomplished. On this point, in his 
report for 1872, he writes; “Though much was done during 1872, a 
great deal necessarily remains undone. The Municipality spent as 
much money as it could well do, considering tlie available balance at 
its disposal A conservancy and town overseer, a Eurasian, w^as 
appointed at a salaiy at first of Rs. 15, afterwards raised to Rs. 20 per 
mensem.- Prison labour was largely employed to clean the deep, 
dangerous, and unsightly kacJuhd drains, that intersect the station 
and town. I fear that unless the town funds are supplemented by 
a Provincial grant, the place will never be placed on even a moder¬ 
ately sound sanitary footing. It is quite clear tliat tlie Muni¬ 
cipal assessments, realised under Act VI. B.C. of 1868, will never 
suffice to meet the expenses of filling in the very large and pestilen¬ 
tial excavations that still exist; nor will we be able to start even 
a well-devised set of drains to allow the surface-water to run off. 
Endeavours are being made to fill in the smaller excavations which 
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abound. A most objectionable habit obtains here of families who 
can afford it having cesspits; ^to them a very cheap and convenient 
plan, no doubt, yet anything but conducive to the weliare of the 
general community, as of necessity there must be percolation into 
somebo<ly’s drinking-water. It is highly desirable that efforts should 
be directed towards the discontinuance of this practice, and re¬ 
sort had to the ordinary mode, which alloy's of the cxcrtta being 
removed daily. Another even more pernicious custom prevails 
here, of every one burying his dead within his enclosed grounds. 
As the population of tlie town and District is mainly Muhamma¬ 
dan, the evil complained of can be more easily imagined than 
described. The station is well wooded with the larger kinds of trees, 
such as pipal, bar, jack, mm, be/, and mango, which help to absorb 
some of the noxious gases given off by decaying organic matter. 
The bamboo-tree abounds evei^^vhere throughout the District The 
narrow, shallow stream of the river Kardtoyd, which flows to the 
east of tlie Station, is steadily silting up; and, like all streams in this 
country, is polluted with every conceivable kind of filth at innu¬ 
merable points throughout its length. The markets and bdsdr are 
kept clean, and to the former arc brought for sale all sorts of food, 
&C., good and wholesome of tlrcir kind: the latter is w'Cll stocked 
with European and country wares, and for a mufassal (country) 
bdzdr, is averagely good.” 

In the Collector’s Administration Report for 1872-73, there occur 
the following interesting paragraphs on the public healtli: “The season 
under report has been unusually healthy. The rates of sickness and 
mortality among the prisoners and tlie police, where thc}' are accu¬ 
rately known, have been very low \ and although the general ^eath- 
rate, as reported by tlie police, has risen from 6'9 per 1000 to 8;6, 
it may be safely assumed that tliis slight increase is due to less 
inaccurate returns, for even in the healthiest year there must be a 
far higher death-rate Uian either of the above. I am glad to be 
able to illustrate the subject by the statistics of the selected town 
area of Bogrd and rural area of Klietldl for the first four months of 
1873 : Town area—Januar)', 2’SS4 persons per thousand ; February, 
1702; March, 2*213; April, 2*724; total for four months, 9*193; 
or, multiplying by tliree, for twelve months, 27*579. Rural area 
—January, 3*515 persons per thousand; Februar}*, 3*286; March, 
2*675; April, 2 675; total for four montlis, 12*151; or, multiplying 
by three, for twelve montlis, 36*453 persons per thou-sand. In com¬ 
paring the figures of the two areas, I may note, tl)at in the rural area 
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the cordial co-operation of the village mandals has been secured, so 
that the returns are probably much more trustworthy than those col¬ 
lected by the municipal constables. Besides this, the deaths in the 
rural area are, no doubt, really more numerous in proportion to the 
population, as there are few young children and aged persons in the 
, town, and the sick often leave it to die at their homes. Fevers are 
credited with an immense majority of the deaths which occur in this 
District It must be remembered, however, that there is, as a rule, 
no scientific diagnosis of the fatal diseases reported, and perhaps a 
majority of maladies are accompanied with fever in some form or 
other; still, there can be no doubt that the most prevalent disease is 
remittent fever, often of a severe type. This fever observes, I have 
understood, a curious series of critical days. The greatest number 
of deaths occur between November and February; the most fatal 
month being Januarj'. The Civil Medical Officer tliinks tliat the 
increase of mortality from this cause during the cold season is due to 
poverty of diet and insufficiency of shelter. I do not at all agree 
with him. Judging from his predecessor's opinion, and ray own 
longer experience of the District, I believe it is generally those who 
have suffered from repeated attacks of fever during the rains, and 
whose liver and spleen have been affected, tlrat sink during the cold 
season, when the range of the thermometer is extreme; and tliat 
fresh attacks during this season of the year arc rather the exception 
than the rule. Bdbu Dn-arkanath Rif, one of my Deputy-Collec¬ 
tors, has observed that fever has particularly beset those villages 
which contain disused and weed-grown tanks ; and suggests that the 
diggers of tanks should be compelled to make provision for their 
periodical clearance. It would certainly be well for the public health 
if the diggers of new tanks were bound to fill up the abandoned 
sites. I have repeatedly heard it observed, however, that the mor¬ 
tality from fever in tlie District is far less than it formerly was. 
The months of June-July, July-August, and October-November, are 
spoken of as liaving been conspicuous for a mortality which no 
longer occurs. The improvement is certainly due to increased 
cultivation and clearance of jungle. The rayais^ too, are more 
prosperous and better fed, and are gradually clearing ground in the 
neighbourhood of their dwellings from jungle, and extending their 
homesteads.” “I should here mention that the Bogri Town Committee 
has done much for the cleanliness and health of the town. The 
Sherpur Town Committee, however, has done more. Two of the 
worst muhallas (wards) luve been effectually cleared from heavy 
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jungle, as well as the site of the new dispensary and committee- 
room ; and tracts where water lodged for days and weeks have been 
permanently drained by masonry culverts. Tlie sale of quinine, 
castor-oil, &c., at cost price has not been very large, two bottles of 
the former, and 2 lbs. 3 oz. of the latter having been sold. The 
quinine was sold at Rs. 31-8-0 an ounce. The sales were effected 
at the charitable dispensaries of Sherpur and Naukhfla. The pur¬ 
chasers have been principally native doctors, official and non-official, 
practising on their own account More would probably have been 
sold, but that quinine and good hydro-chlorate of cinchonine are 
procurable at a clieap rate in the bdzdr. Two deaths only from 
smallpox were reported during the year. The people of this Dis¬ 
trict are greatly indebted to Government, and to the officers of the 
Vaccination Department, for tlie efficient manner in which most of 
the District has been protected. One hundred and fifty-seven 
cases of cholera occurred during the year. Pills and medicine were 
always accessible at tlie police stations; and were, no doubt, useful 
in those cases where time and distance allowed of their distribution. 
One hundred cases, however, ended in death, and only fifty-seven in 
recovery. TIte District has happily escaped altogetlier the epidemic 
of dengue fever.” 

Enuemics, —The great majority of these have been already men¬ 
tioned, and are very similar to those of the other eastern Districts. 
Goitre prevails in police division Shdridkdndi, and principally in 
those parts of it in which jute is grown and steeped. It is said to 
attack women rather than men, and rarely to appear before the 
person has attained the age of fifteen. 

Epidemics. —.\s the Bogrd records contain nothing that can be 
called medical history before the year 1868-69, tlie Civil Surgeon 
has been able to give little information about epidemics. From his 
special report, furnished to me in 1870, only a modified form of 
cholera seems to have come within his experience, in which tlie 
greater majority of those attacked subsequently recovered. No men¬ 
tion is anywhere to be found of the existence of any kind of epidemic 
fever. The jail sanitary reports, which exist from 1854, show tJiat 
cholerahas always been sporadically present in the District,and appears 
as an epidemic of considerable severity at intervals of about five years. 
In 1855 the medical officer in charge of the jail reportetl: ^*In the 
past year there have been few prisoners and little sickness in the 
jail, and no epidemics. In the Station and surrounding villages, 
cholera was epidemic and carried off great numbers. The disease 
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commenced to the eastward, in the villages near the Brahmaputra 
in November; and thence came over to Bogrd and passed to the 
westward, and is still in tlie western parts of the District, at Ldl- 
bdzAr and Dhupchd.nchia.Md«<lr.” The report for 1856 says: “The 
prisoners for the past year have not suffered much from disease, and 
no epidemic has appeared in the jail. Not a single case of cholera 
occurred, although from October to December cholera was rife 
in all the villages far and near.” “In 1858, during the months of 
February and March, smallpox broke out with extreme violence on 
the other side of the river and carried off many ; and from the middle 
of November to the end of December, cholera raged fearfully in 
several villages between Rangpur and Bogrd.” The two succeeding 
years seem to have' been comparatively healthy. The following is 
an extract from the Jail Report for 1859; “The total number of 
prisoners who died was thirteen, most of whom laboured under a 
complication of diseases. Diarrhoea and dysentery occurred almost 
in each case before deatli. The latter diseases, I have reason 
to believe, were brought on by continuous eating of one kind 
of food, consisting of coarse rice, sorts of pulse, and a little fish, 
which the .prisoners used daily. During the rainy season, when 
bowel-complaints were prevalent in the jail, the people of the 
town, as far as I recollect, were perfectly free from these attacks,” 
In 1863 there is a note that: “About twelve miles to the souUt of 
Bogrd at the town of Sherjjur, cholera was rife in the months 
of April and May,” In the following year cholera again prevailed; 
the Report for 1863 says; “ There was an outbreak of epidemic 
cholera at the Station in October and November, and cholera was rife 
in almost every tha}tA in the District” The year 1864 seems to 
have been averagely healthy, no epidemic breaking out except after 
tlie cyclone, as mentioned in the Jail Report for that year: “ In 
September a large increase took place in the number of cases of 
dysentery admitted to hospital, and continued up to December. In 
tliese four months fifty-two cases came under treatment These 
might have been caused by crowding after the cyclone, and by the 
weather in September, which was particularly dose and oppressive. 
In the same period there were very many admissions from dysentery 
into the police hospital, and numerous cases occurred in tlic Station 
also.” Dysentery continued in 1865, but was less severe than in 
the previous year. Cholera w^as epidemic in 1S67 after the cyclone, 
and special quarantine and sanitary measures were considered 
necessary in the jail. The report for that year says; “ Cholera in a 
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virnlent form commenced in the towns and villages eastward of 
Bogrsl in November, and since then has visited almost every part of 
the District” “ Whilst cholera has carried off numbers of residents 
from the neighbourhood of the jail, and devastated large villages in 
the District, the convicts have entirely cscaperl. To the early adop¬ 
tion of sanitary precautions, I am of opinion the jail owes its perfect 
immunity from the dreadful scourge.” There was some cholera in 
the District in 1868, but it did not amount to an epidemic. The 
liealth of the jail, however, was decidedly bad as shown by the fol¬ 
lowing report: “The average strengilr of the jail was 191*09; 182 
cases were treated during the year, the majority for miasmatic dis¬ 
eases ; 24 deaths occurred, 2 from remittent fever, 6 from dysentery, 
8 from diolcra. The greater number of these were amongst men 
admitted into jail in a broken-down state of health. Smallpox, in a 
modified form, prevailed in the early part of the year among the in¬ 
habitants of the District; and cholera made its appearance in the 
latter end of November among the prisoners.” From 1868 to 1874 
there was no severe outbreak of cholera, though the District has 
never been free from it. In 1873 there were 15 cases in the jail. 
In the months of April and May of the present year (1875) 
south-west of the District, in police divisions Adamdighi, Bidal- 
gdchhi and Sherpur, it assumed the proportions of an epidemic, 
Tlie outbreak was very sudden, and no satisfactory reason is assigned 
for it It was also very fatal,—in one village 25 persons were 
attacke<l and died the same day. A very few cases occurred in tlie 
jail. As a i)recautionary measure, a number of prisoners were -kept 
in tents on the furtlier side ofthe river. 

Vaccination. —'fhe principal references to the existence of small¬ 
pox that I have met with have been noticed above. It does not seem 
within tlie last twenty years to have assumed the character of an epi¬ 
demic, and at tlie present time it is not a prevailing disease in the 
District. The Musalman population are said to readily submit them¬ 
selves and their children to vaccination. The vaccinators are now 
chiefly drawn from the ranks of the old inoculators, who willingly come 
for the lymph. Some know also how to obtain the virus from the pus¬ 
tules on the seventh or eighth day of eruption. The following is an 
extract from Surgeon-Major Liddcrdale’s Annual Report for 1874, in 
reference to tlie Ddrjfling circle of vaccination, to which Bogrd 
belongs; “ The full number of operations has been kept up in 
Bogrd; 18,477 against 16,469 in the previous year. Each vaccinator 
operated on 3079*5 persons. Except in November, when the vac- 
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cinators were not quite in hand under a new native Superinten¬ 
dent, the work of the District was excellent On account of the 
native Superintendent’s promotion to officiate as Deputy-Superin¬ 
tendent, I visited Bogra twice during my tour, which I had never 
been able to accomplish before, and showed the men that there 
was to be no decline from other years; and on my second visit I 
was much pleased with everything. The ratio of success was quite 
up to 98-36 per cent. Several of the instructed inoculators again 
came forward for instruments and lymph, but I am sorry to say they 
have submitted no returns. There was a municipal vaccinator for 
Bogrd and one for Sherpur, so that the birth-rate must now be more 
than overtaken, and the introduction of Act IV. (b.c.) of 1865 made 
most advisable. Two inoculators have again appeared in the field; 
one spreading smallpox over Adamdighi, the other over outpost 
Dhunot of Shdridkandi. From fewer of them having come forward 
for vaccine lymph this year than usual, and from their having again 
begun tlie practice of variolation, which had been in abeyance for 
several years, I feel sure that they will never be convinced that the 
Government is in earnest about vaccination until it forbids inocula¬ 
tion by law. In Khetldl thdnd, operations were commenced in No¬ 
vember. This tract extends over 118 square miles, and has a popula¬ 
tion of 38,632, or only 327 persons per square mile, being tlie least 
populous t/iand in Bogrl The work was completed by llie end of 
January, and a number of villages which had been removed into 
the Sibganj jurisdiction were also completely protected, and the 
i/tdtid of Adamdfghi begun. Here, however, the operations had to 
be scattered, as an inoculator had spread smallpox into many vil¬ 
lages. There was some opposition also created by a man calling 
himself a vacemator, who had been at work for some time, discrediting 
the operations of the Government men when they came into his 
vicinity. The native Superintendent reports that, after seeing 
what he did, he could not find a case of true vaccination. There 
are. 223 villages in Khetldl, out of which I verified the returns in 
182. There were 12,836 people vaccinated in Khetldl out of a 
population of 38,632, nearly a third, showing how little protection 
is afforded to them by inoculators. Four hundred and thirty-five 
villages were protected durmg the season. The protected area in 
Bogrd now consists of tlidrtds Bogrd, Sfbganj, and Klhetldl, with a 
population of 314,808, or nearly half of the whole District” 

Fairs as Causes of Disease. —In 1870 the Civil Medical Officer 
of Bogrd reported to me: “ Fairs in this District happily take place 
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during the most healthy season of the year; and except in the past 
year, no appreciable result has ever followed to induce me to believe 
that they have been productive of disease.” The principal fairs are 
six in number—(i) Gopindthpur, in police division Khetlil, is held 
at the beginning of March, and lasts eight days. It is attended by 
about 10,000 people. Sellers come from the surrounding Districts, 
and there is a large sale of small ironware and cloth. (2) Mahisthin, 
near the famous shrine before described, is held in the end of March, 
on some of the pb~pdl land connected ttath it It lasts fifteen days, 
and is attended by 30,000 people. In the present year (1875) 
there was a considerable outbreak of cholera, which spread south¬ 
ward to the town of Eogrd. (3) Hindu Kasbd, in police division 
Khetlil, occxirs in hlay, at the time of the Muhammadan festival 
called Ghdzl Mid's marriage. (4) Keind Kushiyd, in police division 
Sherpur, occurs in the same month, at the time of the same festival. 
This and the last-mentioned fair continue only one day, and are each 
attended by about 7000 people. (5) Goldb Bdgh, occurs in April 
or May, and is attended by about 10,000 people. It is important as 
a cattle fair. (6) Bogd, in April, is attended by 6000 people, and is 
the largest commercial meeting in police division Shdridkdndf. 

Cattle Diseases. —The records of the District do not give any 
account of cattle disease previous to 1865; but there is no doubt 
that various forms of murrain have always .been periodically 
prevalent, and often attended with great mortality. In J^uary 
1867 the Commissioner of the Rdjshilif Division made a' report 
to the Bengal Government on the disease then prevalent in Bogri, 
which the Indian Cattle Plague Commissioners in 1871 declared 
to be a correct and detailed description of the symptoms, ren¬ 
dering it manifest that the murrain was nothing else than the 
rinderpest, and precisely what the natives call .gw// or smallpox.’* The 
Magistrate of Bogri describes it as a disease which the natives con¬ 
sider as equivalent to cholera in man, and says it was epizootic 
in some parts of the District in May 1866, and tliat not much more 
than 5 per cent of the cases recovered. It began with fever, 
attended with shivering, dry skin, and difficult breathing,* dis¬ 
inclination to move, the eyes dull and attacked by flies, running 
from the eyes, nostrils, and mouth, saliva and breatli foetid; the 
tongue swells, the animal neither eats nor drinks, there is slight 
cough, urine yellow and foetid, extreme purging sets in, the evacua¬ 
tions are foetid and tinged with blood, and the disease lasts about 
three days; there are no pustules, tlie feet and mouth are not sore, 
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the fever goes off, and the animal becomes cold all over. The 
native treatment is ginger and ruhijird and bamboo leaves; dJia- 
duk leaves, cockroaches, cotton seeds, and the leaves of the jute are 
also administered. In 1869, this disease, known by the natives as 
basantd, broke out in tlie police circles Pdnchbibl, Bddalgdchhi, 
Bogrd, and the south of Shdridkdndt Of 2060 head of stock, 481 
or 23 per cent., were attacked in eleven villages; and of these 251, 
or 52 per cent, died. At tlie same time there was an outbreak 
of boidiiy or foot-and'mouth disease, in police circle ShdriAkdndf, 
chiefly’widiin the jurisdiction of the northern outpost of Madhupur. 
It prevailed in twenty-two villages, having an aggregate stock of 
6270 cattle, of which 2359, or 37 per cent., were attacked- If the 
police returns are to be trusted, Uie mortality was very small. The 
following is a description of this malady by Mr Bignold, the Magis¬ 
trate : “ The animal at first coughs; after four or five days appears 
dull, and neglects to feed; viscid saliva is discharged from the 
mouth, and blood from the nose; the raucous membranes of the 
nose and mouth are covered with sores; sores also break out on the 
body, and blood is discharged from the anus. The animal gene¬ 
rally dies within eight or nine days from the appearance of the cough. 
It is said that the mortality is greatest among those cattle which are 
allowed to drink copiously of water. A rayat of Madliupur informs 
me that he had five cattle affected; the symptoms were cough, dul- 
ness, cliillings, loss of appetite, bristling of the hair, diarrhoea, sore 
raoutli; no sores on the body, and no swelling of the feet. He 
knew of anotlier case in which nine were affected from the same 
disease, of which eight died. Another rayat gives a similar descrip¬ 
tion ; two cows were affected in his village, and both died.” The 
police of Madhupur reported 71 cattle ill at the beglnnrag of March, 
and 21 new cases, 8 deaths, and 17 recoveries during the month. 
The absence of sores on the body appears to distinguish the disease 
existing in Madhupur from that in Shdridkdndf. The Civil Medical 
Officer reports that he recommended to the people who consulted 
him immediate destruction of all animals attacked, and a scrupulous 
segregation of those showing the slightest s5rmptoras of the disease. 
These directions were entirely disregarded, protection being sought 
from the scourge only by means of propitiatory offerings to .the gods. 
He further states that in some cases it was very fatal, as many as 80 
per cent, of the cattle attacked in some villages succumbing. The 
native treatment was the application of tar and turpentine to the 
affected parts. 
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Indigenous Drugs. —The following are the principal vegetable 
drugs used in Bogrd District. The information has been obtained 
from local sources, (i) Masind (Linum usitatissimum), a demul¬ 
cent; (2) Jdiphal (Croton tiglium), a powerful purgative, used in 
venereal diseases, and an alleged cure for snake-bite; (3) Kunch 
(Abrus precatorius), Uie root of which is used instead of liquorice 
(Glycyrrhiza glabra) in diseases of the lungs; (4) Jainti Pdi (yEschy- 
noinene sesban), a tonic, and applied externally to assist suppura¬ 
tion ; (5) Siydl Kdntd (Argemone Mexicana), a febrifuge ; (6) Balds 
(Butea frondosa), used internally as an anthelmintic, and externally as 
an astringent; (7) Akanda (Caldtropis gigantea), a purgative and 
emetic; (8) (Cannabis sativa), the leaves of the male plant 

and the flowers of the female are mixed with tobacco for smoking; 
it is a narcotic and anodjme; siddM is prepared from the male 
flowers; (9) Kdt-karanjd (Cai^lpinia bonducella), a tonic and febri¬ 
fuge ; (10) Dhaiurd sddd (Datura alba), an anti-spasraodic and 
anodyne; (n) Amlald (Emblica officinalis), an astringent; (12) 
Anaiitdmul (Hemidesmus Indicus), an alterative and diuretic, used 
by European physicians as a substitute for sarsaparilla; (13) Amrul 
(Oxalis comiculata), an easy aperient; (14) Nilkalmi (Ipomre.a 
cmrulea and Pharbitis nil) produce the strong purgative seed called 
kdldddnd\ (15) Bydkur (Solanum Indicum), a tonic and alterative; 
(16) Somrdj (Vemonia anthelmintica), a decoction from the leaves 
is applied as a lotion to wounds; (17) Jndrajab (Wrightia anti- 
d}^ntcrica), used in bowel complaints; (18) Sydmlatd (Echites 
fhitesccns), a tonic; {n)) Harharia (Cleone viscosa), a decoction 
from tire seed is used for pains in the ears; (20) Tdkd pdnna (Pistia 
stratiotes), used in measles; (ai) Udb/d (Acacia Arabica), an 
astringent; (22) Gol marich (Piper nignini), a stimulant; (23) 
Eldchi (.\momum cardamomum), a stimulant and febrifuge; (24) 
Nebu (Citrus limonum), an anti-scorbutic; (25) Garjan Ul (Dip- 
tcrocaqjus Ixvis), a diuretic; (26) Puditia (Mentlia sativa), used in 
dyspepsia; (27) y> 7 (Sesamum orientalc), a demulcent; (28) Harl 
taki (Term in alia chcbula), a purgative. 

Dispensaries. —There arc three dispensaries in Bogrd District, 
two of which, at the Civil Station and Naukhfla, are main dis- 
jiensaries; the third, at Sherpur, being a branch of tlie Bogrd one. 
The following details of the amount of relief afforded, both in a nor¬ 
mal year, and in a year remarkable for its great heat and uneicep- 
tionally small rainfall, are derived from the Annual Reports of the 
Surgeon-General for 1872 and 1873. 
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The BogrA Dispensary was established in 1856. The building, 
which is the property of the charity, and accommodates twelve 
patients, is in good repair. The attendance of patients has fallen 
off of laic years, a fact which is attributed to the opening of two 
other dispensaries in the District The death-rate in 1872 was 
12’9. No surgical operations of importance were performed. The 
Civil Medical Officer remarks that, notwithstanding the preponder¬ 
ance of Mulxammadans in Bogri, who form 807 per cent of the total 
population, out of the outdoor patients only 5*55 per cent were 
Muhammadans, go’i being Hindus. The indoor patients numbered 
58 Muhammadans and 47 Hindus. Only 44 Muhammadan and 
71 Hindu females attended ; and the number of children was 55 
Muhammadans and 54 Hindus. No epidemic occurred during 
the year 1872, but sporadic cases of cholera were heard of through¬ 
out the District The financial state of the dispensary has improved. 
The year opened with a deficit of 12s., and closed with a 
balance in hand of ^£2^, 18s. In 1873, the building was reported 
to be in great need of repair; tlxe necessary repairs, however, 
were to be undertaken as soon as sufficient funds could be collected 
for the purpose. It was also contemplated to make arrangements for 
taking in obstetric cases, and instructing dAdis or raidwives. The 
institution afforded relief to 1692 out-patients and 151 in-patients in 
1873, against 1466 and 105 respectively in 1872. The death-rate 
amounted to 15*2 percent of persons treated, against 13-3 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The increase was owing to a number of moribund cases 
being sent in by the police. The native doctor reports tlxat no epi¬ 
demic prevailed; but that a few cases of cholera occurred in the town 
and neighbourhood, and that smallpox was also met wth in tlxe west 
of the District The local income of the year amounted to j^io2, os. 
6^., against ;^ioo, os. io|d. in 1872 and ;^46, 12s. in 1871; of 
this sum, ;^2o were received as a donation from the zandnd School 
Committee. This dispensary was mspected by the Deputy-Surgeon- 
General on the 25th November 1873. He reported that: “Much 
pains are evidently taken in the management of the institution, the 
improvements and additions under consideration are in the right 
direction. Better and increased accommodation, more beds, cloth¬ 
ing, &C., are w'anted; but Mr Lyons is doing all he can, assisted by 
the Magistrate, to develop the dispensary into a District hospital” 
The Naukhila Dispensary, supported by Rdjah Pramatha Ndth 
Rd( Bahadur of Dfghapatiyd, lias been in existence since November 
187X. It was fully opened on the 22d of July. The dispensary is 
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situated about eighteen miles east of the Head-quarters Station, and 
a few miles south of the Bangdll river. The dispensary building is a 
thatched bungalow, consisting of wooden posts, which stand in a 
masonry plinth, the walls being formed of bamboo matting. The 
principal diseases treated during 1872 were bowel complaints, skin 
diseases, rheumatic affections, ague, chest complaints, nervous 
affections, and goitre; cholera prevailed to some extent during the 
last two months of the year, and some cases of smallpox broke out 
in April The local income for the year amounted to 108, 7s. pd., 
leaving, after all expenses were paid, a balance in hand of ;;^2i, 
19s, i^d. During 1873, 4 *®* patients were treated, against 1294. 
during six months of 1827 : the daily average attendance was 54*3. 
The requirements of tlie dispensary are reported to be a suitable 
residence for the assistant-surgeon in charge, and the provision 
of proper security for tlie medical and surgical stores. 

Shkrpur Branch Dispensary was established on the 4th Sep¬ 
tember 1872. The building, which is constructed of mud walls and 
thatched roof, consists of two rooms and a verandah; 466 patients 
were treated from its opening up to the end of 1872. The dispen¬ 
sary is under the control of the Sherpur Town Committee, which con¬ 
tributes j£^ 4 per mensem to its support, tlie inhabitants supplementing 
this by a voluntary subscription of a month. It is well adapted 
for the purpose of an outdoor dispensai}', for which it w^as specially 
built. The total number of patients treated during the year 1873 
amounted to 1510, against 466 during the four months it was opened 
in 1872. The daily average attendance ^s-as 22 S. The amount 
realised from local subscription during the year was 13, of which 
Europeans subscribed ;^2, 8s., and natives ;^io, 12s. 
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Commerce and trade, of Rdjshdbi, 88; | Domestic animals, in Rijshihi, 65, 66; 
Bogri, 271-277. j liogri, 222, 22^ 

I Communication, Means of .—See Roads. Drainage, Lines <n, Rdjshahi, 30; Bogri, 

Comp«m;^ Trade of the East India, Kdj- 149, 
abahi, u; Boerd, 269, 270. » Dress of the people, Rdjshihi, 57; Bogri, 

Compensating innuences in case of drought 2o6l 

or flood, in Rijshdhi, 8a Drought, in Rajsbabi, 79; Bogra, 250, 

' Coodition of the people, Material, in 2$i. 

Kijsbahi, 65; Bogrd, 203-206. Drowning, Deaths by, Rdjsbahi, 28. 

Condition of the cultivators, in Rajsbdhi, Drugs, Indigcnons vegetable and mineral, 
65; Bogrd, 203-206. KZjshibi, 123; Bucri, 315. 

Condition of the manofacturing classes, Dumb .—See Deal and dumb. 

in Rajshdbi, 87, 88. Dwellings of the people, Kijshdhi, 57 * 

Conjuror and quodc doctor, 202. BogriC 206. 

Cotton cultivation, in Bogra, 219-221. Dyes and dye-woods, in Bogra, 149-151. 
Courts of justice, in RajshdhL 119-12T; 


Bo^ 302-304. 

Criminal statistics, Rajsbabi, 102-105; 
Bogra, 287, 288. 
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&C. 

Cultivated lands, in Rajshdhi, 64; Bugrd, 
222 . 

Cultivators, Condition of, Rajshdhi, 65; 
Bogri, 203-206. 

Cultivators, Holdings of, Rajshahi, 65; 
Bogri, 203.—.Sor a/ta Tenures of land 
and Occupancy rights. 

Cultivating tenures, ^jsbihi, 72; Bogri, 
236-239. 

Customary cesses, or Ainadhs, in Bogri, 
24S-25a 

D 

DdMUi^ or highway gang-robbety, in 
Rijsliihi, loo, 103; Bogri, 130, 1S9, 
190, 287, 28S. 

Diokobi, a local name for the Bmhma- 
putra river, 13^. 

iw.laboureis, m Rijsbihi, 68, 69; 
Bogra, 204-205. 

Deaf and dumb, Number of, in Rijsbihi, 
37; Bogri, i6a 

Deaths by drowning, Rijshibi, 28. 
Deaths by wild beasts a^ snoJee-bite, in 
Rijshini, 3r. 

DtboUar la^ tenure; Rijshibi, 69, 70; 
Bogri, 240, 241, 

Dempkd, or long-stemmed rice, in Bogri, 
148, 209. 

Density of the population, in Rajsbabi, 
35; Bogri, 158, 159. 

Dependent Tdluii, Rijsbihi, 71; Bogri, 

231* 

Dilurion.— See Alluvion. 

Diseases, in Rajshihi, 122,123; in Bogri, 
306-313. 

Diseases of cattle, in Bogri, 313, 314. 
Dispensaries, in Rajshihi, 90, 123-126; 
Bogri, 315-3*7. 
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E 

Educational insliUitions, in Rijsbihi, 91, 
92; Bogra, 279. 

Educational statistica, including schools, 
in Rajshahi, 108-115; Bogri, 291-301. 

Embankments, in Bogri, 148,191. 

Emigration from, Rijsbihi, 40; Bogra, 
167-169. 

Endemic fever, Rijsbihi, 122; Bogri, 
306-309. 

Enhancement of rent, Rijshahi, 72; 
Bogri, 247-248. 

Epidemics, Rijshibi, 122; Bogri, 309* 
3 * 1 . 

Estates, Number of, in Rajshihi, 97, 98, 
118-121; Bogri, 229-233, 302-304. 

Estates, Rent-free, in lujshihi, 6^71; 
Bogri, 239-243 

Ethnical division of the people, in Rij- 
shihi, 37; Bo^ri, 162-167. 

Eurasians, in Rajshihi, 37; Bogri, 165. 

Europeans^ in Rajshihi, 37; Bugr^ 16^. 

Expenditure of the District, of Rijshahi, 
^.99; Bogri, 280-282. 

Exports, of Rijshibi, 88; Bogri, 222,271. 

F 

Factories, in Rijihiht, 82, 87; Bogri, 

Fairsand rdigionsgatherings, in Rijsliihi, 
56, 88, 123; Bogti, 3*2. 3 * 3 - 
I Fakirs, in Bogri, 183-185. 

Fallow lands; Kajshibi, 6l^ 69, 78; Bcgii, 
22^ 226, 22S, 250. 

Famines of 1866 and 1874, Rijshahi, 78, 
79; Ikigii, 251-266. 

Famine warnings in Rijshihi, 80, 81. 

Females, Proportion of, in population, in 
Rijshibi, 36; Bogri^ 15a 16a 

Femde schools in RajshtOii, 114, 115; 
Bogri, 292, 293, 299, 30a 

Fera Natura, Rij-diilii, 31; Bogri, 15** 
152. 
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/NDEX^ 


in Hajalialxi, Ss. 

Fibre cKjpB^ Iti Kijshahi^ (jo-ftjj Bq^tb, 


311-214. 

FilntUnSv Eilk-vrinriitiff factoiies;, in 
Rilfsibiiii, Sa, So^rri,^ 269, 270. 
FisciU Divtdoiii, List of, in 

RijsJiaiil, T1S-12TJ 3'^-3°4- 

Fislt and R^LicricK, RAj^liabi^ 29J Boeri, 


144 H 7 > ^ 52 -,^ , ■ 

ai^EajT^ l4Pr ^4?^ 

FJttKf CtilUvatinn of, in Rdjshalii, Ooj 
Ragtid, ai2. 

FloodH, Lii iLajsFihi, 7g; 35 Ir 

Fuod of iJic pflOpLej in RnjsbiLiii S&i 
Bogiili, aoG, 20?, 

Foreign and abBcntci Utidlmtdcrs, in 
Kijsbdlik Si] l^Dt^^A, 377. 

TnicitB arjungtei:* Lsfl Rijatiilii, 30; EflgLBj 

149, 150. „ j . 

Oi' j^Tigle produtU, in Eajiilialkij 
50; iiagra, I49h 

FnnlrtrtcB andtuits, in Bajfrai, aiT- 

Furnsturtof tire people* in Kajsilihi* $?* 

5^] Foeifd, 


G 

Gnm*,Small, in Ra^BhaJii, 31; Eeigid^J^a, 
Ganges river, in Rnjsbdhi, 22^ 23, 

CP^M/d DL- liranp coltivatiua, in Rajslidbi, 

55* 61-631 Bogifd, 215. 

Gcrcial tdvysEiiaL osped* of RdjsMlli, 21, 
22; Eopidj 133-135- 

Ghazi Miyan rnnrriage Krainoniai^ Bogra, 

l83-ie5. ^ 

GirK jtcboola, ia RAjabalti, 114, 
Uogyd* 292, 293 p 399. ^■ 

CiGcn cjT]f& CultivaXion of, ill RajaLab], 
60] EogTa, 2lO, 

GmmAni, a river, in Rajdl^i* 24, 25, 
GuiiiAthid or bailiF, in Fogri, 2001 Z44, 
G nr, a rivUr, in Rijibalit. 24-2S- 
Gulf/i^rf or ctianncl* in RajBbibi, 37. 

H 

>ralLialid, a river, in Eagri, 136^ 1410. 
Haliid or Lurmeric cdtiTAliOFi, ih Rd^.- 
sbabEj 63. 

Oif loiig-atomnicd rice, in Eogri, 
149* ang. 

HarabaLi, n river, in BogfA* 137, 13SL 
ilcniis., CuRiveitioti oT, in E.il>sMtii* 55, 
6r-^33 in JJogtd, 212, 

Higher Bcbools* in Raj^iiabi, III- Eggri, 
294-396. 

Hill tribes, in Rajsbdbi, 40; Egmi, 165. 
Hindu population, in R^jaiidhi, 36-3^ 
Ifognij 165. iSr, 

Histai^'* Earty, of Rdj-ihdfli, 20* Ei; 
IbjgTu, 130-133. 


Hi&tDiy of the Rajia of Rajsliiibi, 3-4^ 53, 

Holdings of cbc cultiTa-lojs^ Size of La 
Rijsbdhi, fi3; Eogra* iou. 

Ilousca* Nrnnber of* in Rajili^i, 33- 
Bogia, 159. 

IIouseE of the pcopte. in RajEhahi*, if- 
Rogfi, 206^ 

iru5buiLin[ie!il +—•See CilltivaLore, 

I 

, Idiots* Nutuher of, in RajsSidhi, 37; liagrd* 

r^, 

a. Jhrininr loMfl, in Rlijalialii, 72- 
llc^, 234-236. 

ImiELigmlioii* tnLo Rdjshahi, 40^ Bogrd, 
167-1^9. 

tmpleracnts of agrieghure, in Rajaliilii, 
06; Bggra, 223-224. 

Imports^ gf RajEhahi, ES; liogrd, 222, 
171. 

ImporLed tapital, in Rdjshilii, Sgj Itogrd* 

278, 

ingomc of the Ristrid, Rdjjtidhl, 92 
Eogfd, 2 Sci-2£2. 

IhcoineS and inooBae-L-ur* Rajshdiii, 92^ 
Bogrd, 27S, 

Independent RdjsEiihi, 60: JJegra* 

230*231. 

IndiEenmis vegetable and mineral dragi, 
in Rajaliibi, 123 ] Ecgiir, 315. 

Indigonotia achgoiM* in RijsJiAllI, _115. 

Indigo, CiiltivaliDii gf, in Rajybahi, dj, 
72] Eogra, 269. 

Intiigo, ^iAilufftcLiire of, in Rdjshahi, S7[ 
E^rd, 369, 

Insane personH, Hnnilier of* in Rijsllibi, 
37; Eogrij 160. 

Institiitlonh, &g., in Rajsliahi* 

Eogri, igSj 279, sJSo, 

IntEiiest, Kate of, in Rdjslliilli, SB, £9; 
Er^a* 277, 37S, 

Irahat], a river, in Ropni, 137, 13SL 

Irrigation, in ^jshaln, 30; Bogri* 147, 

251, 

/jUmtrd}-/ tenure* in Bogfi, 231, 

J 

Ja(I statistics^ ui RdjshEhi* 105-10S; 
Rggrd* 288-29 r, 

Jains, 11 rel^lona sect, in Rajsbabi, 32, 

yeiNiei, or a land Cenure* in KijsJiaJii, 

71; Eogrd, 23^-239. 

jHiinnna, {ij a riv*r, in Eijshdhu* 24? 
(2) the Jocai name for tli4 Rrellrlta' 
pntia in Bggtd, 135-13SL 

Jervcilcry* Mangfaeigrc of, in Raishalii, 

’ 56. S7. 

in RnjshaliE* 7IJ Eggra* 23d- 
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W pradhini, tenure, in Bogti, 236. 
Jungle^ and jungle products, in Rij- 
shahi, 30; Uogra, 149, 150^ 
Jurisdiction, Changes of, inRijshiUii, 20, 
21; Bogi^ i30-»33* 

Juic, Cultivation A, in Rd)sbahi, 60; 
212-214. 

K 

KabirAjs, or native medical practitioners, 
in Rdjshdhi, 123; Bogri, 3091 
Xdmdr, or blacksmith, in Bogrd, 202. 
Kordtoyd, a river, in Bogrd, 135-139- 
Ivatualmi J^d, or channel, in Kaji^hi, 

-??• 

Kdzi, or Muhammadan priest, in Bogrd, 
302 . 

JikardhaH, land tenure, in Bogrd, 243. 
K«rfa, land tenure, in Bogrd, 238. 

L 

I.al)ourcnt, Agricultural day, in Rdj¬ 
shdhi, 68-^; Bogrd, 205. 
lake^ in Rdjshdhi, 2^ Bogrd, 145. 
Ldkhirdj. or rcvenuc-free lauds, in Bogrd, 
239-240, 

IjumI, Fallow or uncultirated, in Rij- 
shdlii, 64, 69; Bogr^ 226-2^. 

Land, Measures of; in Rdjshdhi, 6S; 
Bogrd, 225, 226. 

Land, Revenae of, Rdjslidiii, 97-99; 
Bogrd, 280-2S2. 

Land, Reclamation of, in liajshdhi, 30; 
Bogrd, 235. 

Land Settlement .SInr Settlement 
l2uid. Spare, in Rdjshdb, 64-69; Bogrd, 
226-228. 

I.am 1 , Tenures of .—See Tenures of land. 
Landed estates, in Rdjshdhi, 97, 98, ti8- 
121; Bogid, 229-2^, 302-304. 
Landholders, in Rdjudhi, 54, 55, 69, 71, 
97, 98, 118-121: Bogrd, 1^ 189, 199, 
239, 233, 302.304. 

Landless labouring classes, in Rdjshdhi, 
68, 69; Bogrd, 204, 205. 

Lepets, Number of, in Rdjshdhi, 37; 
Bogrd, 16a 

Library, in RdjBhdhi, 91; Bogrd, 279, 
2Sa 

Unseetl, Cultivation of, in Rijihahi, 60; 
Bogrd, 310 . 

Long • stemmed rice, in Rdjshdhi, 30; 
B^rd, 149, 209. 

Madad-maik land tenure, Bogrd, 243. 
Nakiijan, or village grain lucrcluuit, in 
Bogrd, 202. 


Mahdnandd, a river in Rdjshdhi, 22, 23. 
A/aAdOrdn, land-tenure, ^grd, 242. 
Mohdsthdn Gorh, a Muhammadan shrine, 
in Bo^, 192-196. 

Males, Proportion of, in population, in 
Rdjshdhi, 36 ; Bogrd, 159, 1601 
Mdli or village gardener, and flower- 
BcUer, in Rdjshdhi, 38,45 Bogrd, 166, 
175 - 

Mands, a river, in Bogrd, >35, 136, 14O. 
Mandah^ or village head-men, in Bogrd, 
199, 200. 

Manufactures, in Rdjshdhi, 82-87; Bo- 
grd, 269-271. 

Manufaciaring cLssses, Condition 0^ in 
Rajsbdhi, 87, 88. 

Manure, in Rdjshdhi, 61, 78. 

Marshes, in Rdjshdhi, 22-25; Bogrd, 
I 45 - 

Marshes, Cultivation of, in Rdjshdlii, 30; 
Bogni, 148. ’ 

Marslies, Redamation of, in Rdjshdlti, 30; 
Bogro, 148. 

Alathart in vilfages, in Bogrd, 200, aoi. 
Material condition of the people, in Rdj¬ 
shdhi, 65; Bogrd, 203-206. 

AlaurAsi, a land-tenure, in Rdjshdhi, 71; 
Bogia, 237. 

Me.'isurcs and weights, in Rdjshdhi, 67 ; 
Bogrd, 224, 225. 

Medical aspects, of Rdjshdhi, 121, 122; 
Bogrd, 306-^1^ 

Medical charities, and dispensaries, in 
Rajsbdhi, 123-126; Bogrd, 3i^-^i7. 
Meteorological aspects, oTRdjshahi, 121, 
122 ; Bogrd, 305. 

Middle ad^ls, in Rdjshdhi, III, 112 ; 
Bogrd, 294, 296-298. 

Mortality of the District, in Bogrd, 307- 

311. 

Murt^.*iges, in Rdjshdlu, 72, 73, 88; 60- 
gra, 234, 235. 278. 

Mosques, in Rajsbdhi, 56; Bogra, 187. 
Muhammadan ceremonies, in Bogrd, 180- 
185. 

hluhammadan education, in Bogro, 300, 
301, 

hluhanimadon invasion, of Rdjshdhi, 49, 
50; Bogrd, 162, 

Mitltammadan population, in Rdjshdhi, 
36, 37, 40, 48-50; Bogra, 167, l8l. 
J///hir/'<rr/land-tenure, m Rdjshdhi, 71; 
Bogrd, 236, 237. 

Mulberry, Cultivation 0^ in Riijiihalii,63, 
83, 84 ; Bogra, 220, 

Munidpaiitiei, ofKiljshdhi, 53*55; Bogrd, 
186-191. 

Mnnici]inl police,ofRdjdtdhi, 101; Bogrd, 
283, 284. 

Mnst.an), Cnitivation of, iu I'tijshdhi, 60; 
Bogni, 210. 
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N 

Na^ATj a riTer, in EajfillfiJlt, 3 S» 37 ; Eti- 
gri, 

KaYiriikajij a rivef in RijaMhi^ 24^ 26-28^ 
WApil, oi- villas barbcTj in Eo^jrA^ 303 , 
344 ' 

Jfiiad, a RTifir itl RAjsliiiii, 

NatiTc ChtLstian?. in RijsliiliL, 3?, 
4<^ 51 j Eogta, 

N^hivs iH^di'cal priici!tl<Jilfi! 3 j n^d their 
dni^a, in ItafsBiJli, *23^ lioyri, J05- 

NfittCnTown, in Rijahilii, 53. 

TJatHf&l calaniiticB, in JlHAjihihij j 3 “So; 

BD^A, 250-25 I r 

^Tc^vmapcrs fjrtljlished ar aubscribcd for, 
in RijshAlij, 93 3 Eogia, 373, 279. 
TTon-Asiatica, in RijahStii^ 37, jSj Eofitn, 
165. 

ii’ormal School, ii> RAjsilihi, '14 J 
299. 

0 

Oconpancy righta of cnitivalots, in Rfij- 
ahaht, &5, 72 ; 

Occupalions of the people, in Rnjshdlii, 
37 'o$;, i 6 (>-r&i. 

Oil-aeed^ nuTlivatLotl of, ID RAjstlAJli, 60; 

Engii, 210, 

OjAd, a conjuror or quack-doctor, in Bo- 
grij iai, 

Oat-tum of crOpSj &e.^ fn RijBtiAljj, 64 j 
Eo^j I4S, 314, 231 , 223, 

P 

Padhoj'ir^d, 3 channel in RA-jsllAhi, 27. 
/Mtt or beLfilFiaai', Cnldvation of^ in Raj' 
abahi, 63; Boj^A, 21s. 

Paper manufattiiried In Eogra, aji. 

QS village beadsinwi, i n EogiA, 

201. 

Piif ^nfuis cr fiacat diviaion?^ AlpiLabetical 
list of, in Riij^lLAbr, 11^-121; Eogra^ 
302-304, 

Pasture grounds, in Bogri, 151, 

PiUA^ins or indiiicnous villngc acbools^ 
jn RAjihilii, 1153 Eo^nij 291, agJS, 2f][jL 
PatM, a land tenups, iriUi its aub-tenure^ 
history, legal incidjeiirff, and prcmlcnce, 
inRAjdlaJlL 71-731 Eogra, 232-234, 
Patrol boat?, in Rajahihi, 99. 

or Tillage sccoUclant, in Bogri, 

20[, 

FcJifiints^-^^S'irj CultiTators. 

People, Materia! condition of tbe^ in 
Rafsliih 3 „ 65! EogrA, 203, 2Cfk 
Pliulpiur, a river, in Ed|t^ 135,. 137, 
Physical aspect?^ of EAjsbAhi, iJ, 22 l 
133, 135. 


PilKrtmaee, Places o^ in RljabAhi, 33 ; 

E rd, 190-192, 

; a land tenixre, m RajaliAhi^ 70, 
li iSSf 2 H 2 . 

FLacfci cinsis'LoritrtL intcreac DrimpoitoTiecj 
in Rijahiiis, S3, 54, 3 S; Bogii„ rgo- 
196. 

Places ofpEEgcirtia ^.—-Set Pilgrimage. 
Policfi circles or in RaishihL ido- 

BogiA, 2S&. 

Police JimtcCtioii^ in Rijsbihij 99^ rcot 
Eogra, 3S3, 

Police atatiadeg;, in RAjsllihij loo, lOl; 
BogTH, 233-2^. 

Folic*, "Working of the, in Rijsbiiq loj- 
2S7, 

.Poll deal or iidnitmstrattve Diviaions, in 
RajEbahij llfi-llSji Bcgti, 302-304. 
FopislatLo-iJ, Eftrly estimates of, in Mj- 
sJiihi. 31 - 33 ; E< 3 £|^ r 53 -i 5 l 5 = Censns 
of rS^a and iia rcstiits, in P^sltah^ 20* 
33 ’ 35 i Comp- 

rativ* density of, in Rajsbahi^ 35; Bo- 

gri, 15®, T59: According to age aad 

fld, in Rijsliilii, 3d; BogrX Tj^ l6n -. 
According to occapaticn, in RAjsbahr, 
37; Ikigi^ rdo-ldl ,■ Etlinioal division 
of, in JtijsEiihj, 37; Eogri, ife-id? r 
Religious dLvisLcn of, in RijsLiAbij 3G, 
43-53 > Eogra, i£o-i 85 i Uividecl ac, 
cording to town and irtutntiy, in I^ij- 
ahahi, 53-57; ',^Sp lS( 5 . 

Postil statiaticE^ Itafsbahi, jrS, Jtd; 
BngrA, 301. 

Potato^ Cu!tivikti.on of, in BogriL, 214. 
Pottery manufactnre, in Rijsllajii, S7, 
I^radAdfit or Tiliajo headcoao, in Eogra, 
199 , 

Prices of food, fic., jjl Kijibibj, 55 , ^7; 
Bogrh, 224 

Primary sdiocls^ in RijshiJvi, irg, II4; 
EcgrSj 298, 299. 

Protection to person cmd p^erty, in 
kdjahihi, 9^; I 3 o^^ aSe-adj. 

Fu!s* cropa^ in Rajahahij do^ 

ZlOy 222. 

Pscre/iitf or villajjc Jiriest^ in Bogra^ 202, 
243, 

R 

Railway, Wortbem Bengal Stat^ in RAj- 
ahihi, 8a; EogrA, ?6S, 

RainfaJ], iJl Rijahijii, 123; Eagfi, 303, 
RXjehjChi CismicT— 

Geog^phical SiLunticn, Arer^ mtd, 
Head-quarters, 19^ 20; EouiKlories and 
Jurisdiction, 20; Gejieral Aapect, il; 
liiyers^ 22; Jlake-t. 21-, Swarapa, 23 ; 
Mmerat Predacta, Tangles, Aio,, 303 
Acj'jc A^ti'nra', ; Population, Early 
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Estimates ofj Ccnsiis of iS-^a* 

Sia Agencies and ^snlt^ 20^ 33-35; 
FopeiaLioa eccor^ifi^ ti^ Age and Sex, 
36; Population ^ordtn^ {o Occupa¬ 
tion^ y^l Etfinicat Uivisioci of the 
People, 37-40^ Cattts^ 38-48 [ IimilL- 

f -atlon, 40; Tteligiona DiyLsioti of the 
cople, 3^ 4S-52; OivisLDti of tbe 
People into Towq attd Coontiy^ 53" 
57; Principal Town^^Rimpi^r Tkaa- 
feall Town, 30^ 2£^ 39> 53; ifattor, 
54. 55; Smaller Towti^ 55-571 Agri- 
culLure, 59'&7i Eioe, Other 

Ceffiflls Btld Fihire, 55-63; Misccl- 
laneOTia Crops, 60*43; Oat-tflrn 

of Ciop^ 64; MatciLal Condition of 
the Pfio^C, 65; Condition of tlic 
Pca:antry, 65; Domestic ArLimals, 65, 
66; Agricnltnrat Implements, Wages, 
and Frices, &5^ 673 Weigllti Hid 
Measure^ 673 Labouritig Classes and 
Spire Lands, 56, 69; Land Tcjiurts^ 
Kites of Rent, 64, 65, 
73-7S; fiaHiral CalamitiK, 73-So; 
Mantifc*, IjiTigacion, ind Rotation of 
Crnp^ Famines of and 

1^74+ 7S, 75; FmnLnc Wamings, ^ 
St; Fortagn and AlisentfSe Pniprieiors, 
3ij Roads, 31, Ss; Mannlacture^^ Cctn- 
mcme, and Trad*, Bs-SS; Capital and 
Inkies^ 3^ $tj; reported Capita!, ^9; 
In^tutiona, 35-5z; Income of tJio 
DiEtriet, Roremit and EipcndiLare, 
95-95; Jtilance-sllMCg of the District, 
54-56; Land-tax, Akl, 97'99; Opete^ 
lion of Iho Rent Law, Number of Halls, 
ftCr, 97*gg; Police Statistics, 99-105; 
Criminai Statistics, IOe-ioJ; Jai] Staeji- 
tics, IO5-T0S; Edncatconal Htatlsties, 
iCiS-riS; Postal Staliitics. ir5-'rT63 
Cbmatc^ 121, I2z; MedLcsd. Aspects 
of the DisCrlotj t2T, 132 ; Epidemic 
Diseases, raa; Chartabie Dtspenssries 
a4id Natirc Medical PraclLdnuers, la^- 
126; Indi]jinOnS Vegetable Dniga, Iz;^ 
Rimpur BeatlleaJi (RoyAJtyi) Town, in 
ZD. zz, z 3 j 53. 

A^cjrtrij, inRajEhahi, 7J, 75; Bc^r^ 159, 

Z26^ 227.—iSlflr CdiiivKtorS. 

Ecclameticrn of land, in Rdjsbihi, 69; 
, PngKij 235, 

Relief in famines of rS66 and 1^74, in 
Rdjsbibi, 73i 79; Bog/i, 

Reiimons diviaioD of tlie people, in Rdp 
ebaJii, 36, 48-52; Bogrd, 180-185^ 
Religious itl&lituliooi. In Raj^yjal, 90, 

9 ' , , 

Rent, Rates of, in RajEbab!, 64, 65, 73- 
75] Eogii 2+7- 

Rent stiitSj in Rljsbaht, 99; Rogri, Z47, 
Z4S. 


Rcntn^free land bciuirea, in Rdjtillfllu, jff- 

7J; Bogri, 239-243, _ . 

Refildencies, Comwiejcfal, in RajBbahI.53, 
Ba;, &3; Kogiir 

RcBuniption of rent-Jree: tcalUfet^ in Jl 4 j' 
sMb], 70; Bogrii, 241, 

Revenue and expenditure of the District, 
Ri^siiilir, 93-09; £o^j £Bo-2S2r 
Revenue, Luni, of the District Rij,- 
atihr, 97-99: JBo£[^ sito-zSsL 
RLcd crop, in K^sbdb.i, 59-63; Bogdir 
2DS-269. 

Rice, Long-stemmed, iti Rijsliihi, 30^ 59; 
Rogri, 149, Sd^i, 

Riot, Pnepanitions made froifi, in Rij- 
shibi, 63, 64; Ecgdc 231 , 

Rights of cultivatoTs, in Rnjsbihi, 65; 

Eogra, ^30239. ^ 

River^j ofKdjshilii, S 2 ; Engri, 135-141^ 
River traffic, in ^jsbabi, 2B; Bogra, 

14^, 147- 

Ronds, in RiJsbMi, £l, Bz; Bogri, 266- 
2^9. 

Rotaliga of crops, in Rijyhab.i, 7S ; Ro- 
■grd, 25*, 

Rural ^lice. Or Tillage watcli, in Rij- 
gbifii, jDi; Rogti, iS+TzBS. 

s 

Satridj .—JirPraJiari Samij. 

Bauilation, of RrlJsbiJlL, 12 [, [22; Ecgrn, 

Bnnsknt scliool^ in Rajs bill i, i[t5L 

land teunre, in Eogri, 241- 
SthonlsL—Jir Educatiorial Ehalistica* 

Be mi-aboriginal tribes, in Rijshnlii, 37, 

38,40; Rogrd, 165.. 

BDnu-tlindniscd aborigincB, in Rdjsbabi, 

37 , 3S, 4 *fE(iSTi 165,. 

i>srviM Ifliid tEmnrca, m Kajshah], 70; in 
BogiA, ^ 3 . 344 - , , 

Settlement, TTw PerjnsjteJlt, in R^jsJiibi, 
7 I;TJngTi, 33A 

Sex, Populatioii according to, Rijsbalii, 
36; Eygni, 15^ T^a. ^ 

Bherpiir Town, in Logra, 1S7, 192* 

Silk, Cnfture of the wOrnii,. RdjslL&hf, 

Still-ip tuning, in Rnjshiht, Sz-Sd; Dcgra, 
269-27 i. 

SHEc^wtaviUg, id Rajshahi, B2, B6; BogrA, 
371. 

Sizf of hol'JtngSj in RnjshaJit, 65 ; in 
BogrA, 203, 

Small-pox, in Rajshalii, ti?; 309^ 

3 i[- 3 iz. 

Snske-biie, DeaSjs from, ill Kijskalii, 
3 <- 

Soil, DcEoripliDn of, in RajEFiabi, 21 - 2 a; 
Bncra, 133-1 3 j* 
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INDEX. 


Sp«re land, in R^jsltihi, 64-69; in Bogr^, 
226 - 32 S, 2Sa 

SubdiTision m Estates, in Rdjsb^i, 98- 
99; Bogrd, 233-235. , „ . 

Sadra castes, in Kij&habi, 44-40; Bogra, 
174-177. 

Sugar-cane, CuIliTadon of, in R^jshdhi, 
63; Bogi^ 215-219. 

Swamps, in Rijshdhi, 32-25; fiogri, 145. 

T 

THutuiars, in RdjshAhi, 69, 71,72; Bogri, 
230-233. 

Temperature, in RijsUilhi, 122; Bogra, 

304-306. 

Temples, in RijsMlii, 56; Dogri, igi, 
241. 

Tenures of land, in Rijshahi—Estates 
paying revenue direct to Goveroftient, 
69; Revenue or rent-free and service 
tenures, 60, 70; Intemediate tenures 
held at a meed m^t, ^/nit, &c., 71-72. 
Tenures pa)’ing a variable rent, 72, In 
BogrAjOrdinaryrevenue-paying tenures, 
229-239; Intermediate tenures, 231- 
239; Revenue and rent-free tenures, 
239-243; Service tenures, 5 H 3 , 244. 
Tkinis or police circles, in Kaj^^i, lOO; 
Bugrd, aS6. 

'nilogc and ctom of the Districts.—Rice 
crops, in RajshAhl, 59; Bogrd, 20S, 
209 : Other cereals and green crops, 
in KAj^&hi, 59, 60; Bogra, 209, 210 : 
Oil-sc^s, in Rdjshdhi, 60; Bogrd, 210: 
Miscellaneous croirs and v^tables, 
Rdjshdht, 60-63; Bo^r^ 210, 214, 21^: 
Fibres, &c., inKajshahi,60-63; Bogra, 
211-214: Area, out-turn of crops, dec., 
Kdjshihi, 64; Bogri, 148, 221, 223 : 
Agricultural implements, Rdjshdhi, 66; j 
B^gra, 223, 224 ; Manure and irriga¬ 
tion, Rdjsh^i, 61-7S : Turmeric, luj- 
shdbi, 63 : Mulberry, Rdjshdhi, 63. 83, 
84; Bogrd, 220: Tobacco, Rdjshdhi, 
63; Bogi^ 215. 

Tis^, or Trisrota, a river, in Rdjshdhi, 23. 
Tohaco^ Cultivation of, in Rdjshdhi, 63; 
Bogrd, 215. 

Towns and municipalities, in Rdjshdhi— 
Kampur Beauletui, 53, 54; Nottor, 54, 

55 ; in Bogrd—Bugn'i, or Bagurd, 186; 
Sherpur, 187-192. 

Towns, Smaller, and villages, in Rdj¬ 
shdhi, 55, 56; Bogrd, I92-I9i& 

Trade and commerce, in Rdjshdhi, 88; 

Bogrd, 271-377. I 

Tulsigangd, a river, in Bogrd, 137. 


Turmeric, Cultivation of, in Rdjshdhi 63. 
Tia, or mulberry, in Rdjdiahi, 63; Bogrd, 
220. 

u 

Uncultivated lands, in Rdjshdhi, 64-69; 
Bogrd, 222, 226-228. 


V 

Vaccination, in Bc^prd, 311, 312. 
Voishnavottor, land tenure, in Bogrd, 

241- 

Vaishnavs, in Rdjshdhi, 37-40; Bogra, • 
167. 

Vegeubles, Cultivation of, Rdjshdlii, 60, 
63; Bogrd, 2 iol 214, 215. 

Vernacular schools, in Bogrd, 292, 294 
297, 298. 

Vill^es, in Rdjshdhi, 55-57; Bogrd, 192- 

Village institutions and public ofhoen, 
in lUjsbdhi, 89-92; Bogrd, 198-203. 
VillaK watch, or rural police, in Rdj- 
shabi, 101; Bogrd, 284-286. 

Vital statistics, or Bogrd, 307, 311. 


w 


Wages of labourers and prices, in Raj- 
shdhi, 66, 67; Bogrd, 224. 

Wa^cs of the manufacturing classes, in 
Rajshahi, 87. 

land tenure, in Bogrd, 24 a, 243. 
Warnings of famine, in Rdjshdhi, 80, 
81. 


Waste lands, in RdjshdltL 64, 69; Bogrd. 
222, 226, 228, 250. 

Watson and Co.’s factories, in Rdjshdhi, 
53, 83, 87. 

Weaving, in Rdjshdhi, 82-86; Bogrd, 
271. 

Weights and measures, in Rdjshahi, 67; 
Bogrd, 224, 225. 

Wild beasts, in Rdjshdhi, 31 ; Bogrd, 


151, 152. 

Wild beasts. Deaths by, in Rdjshdhi, 31. 


Y 

Yams, Cultivation of, in Bogrd, 214. 


Z 

Zominddri estates, in Rdjshdhi, 54, 55 > 
56, 69, 97, 98, 118-121; Bo^ 229, 
230, 302-^ 

Zar-i-peskgl, or mortgage tenure, in Rdj¬ 
shdhi, 72, 73; Bogra, 234, 235. 
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